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vJThe  Excursion  notes  in  the  present  volume  are  rather  longer 
>than  usual,  and  five  of  the  papers  in  Part  II  have  direct  re- 
ference  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgwater, — our  meeting- 
place  last  July. 

^  Owing  to  the  interest  of  this  material  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee has  issued  a  volume  of  the  average  size  in  spite  of  the 

^  great  increase  of  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper. 

^  The  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  has  held  a  high  place 
among  publications  of  this  nature,  and  the  Committee  is 

!ft-\ 

U  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  maintain  this  position.  This 
^is  only  done  with  the  greatest  difficulty  under  present  cir- 
cumstances.   The  price  of  the  volume,  therefore,  had  to  be 
raised  to  155.  ;  and  we  would  ask  members  who  still  pay  the 
^original  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  seriously  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  bearing  their  share  of  the 
^Society's  present  expenses.    Many  more  increased  subscript 
'  |tions  would  relieve  the  Editorial  Committee  of  anxiety,  and 
.^enable  it  to  maintain  the  present  size  of  the  volume.  Several 
valuable  papers  have  been  promised,  but  the  Committee  must 
hesitate  to  print  them  until  it  feels  that  the  financial  position 
is  secure. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Dr.  Fryer  for  defraying 
the  entire  cost  of  the  reproduction  and  printing  of  the  photo- 
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to  Mr.  George  Gregory  for  the  loan  of  the  block  of  Abbot 
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of  the  Court  House,  East  Quantockshead. 

For  the  Editorial  Committee, 

G.  W.  Saunders  (Chairman). 

H.  St.  George  Gray  (sub-Editor). 

Taunton  Castle, 

April,  1921. 

Postscript. — The  Editorial  Committee  wishes  to  thank  Mr. 
H.  St.  George  Gray  for  his  work  in  preparing  the  volume  for 
the  press  and  the  compilation  of  the  Index. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  ^SOCIETY 

DURING   THE  YEAR 
I92O. 


THE  Seventy-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  was  held  at 
Bridgwater  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  20th, 
21st  and  22nd. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
which  took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Parish  Hall,  beginning  at  11 
o'clock.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Henry  Balfour,  e.s.a.,  f.r.g.s.,  and  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  f.s.a.  {President-Elect),  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Armitage  Robinson,  Dean  of  Wells  (Vice-President),  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Price  (Chairman  of  Council),  Messrs.  Charles 
Tite  and  Henry  Symonds  (Hon.  Secretaries),  and  Mr.  H.  St. 
George  Gray  (Assistant-Secretary  and  Curator). 

€be  annual  Keport 

Mr.  Henry  Symonds,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  read  the 
Annual  Report,  which  was  as  follows  •* — 

"  In  presenting  the  seventy-second  annual  report,  the 
Council  wishes  to  state  that  since  the  last  report  132  new 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  members.  The  largest 
number  previously  elected  in  one  year  was  108  at  the  time  of 
the  Society's  Diamond  Jubilee.  Losses  caused  by  death  and 
resignation  for  the  year  1919-20  have  been  51.  The  net 
gain  has  been  81.  The  total  membership  at  date  is  1015, 
Vol.  LXV1  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  I.  b 
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against  936  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  last  year.  This 
establishes  a  record  of  which  the  Society  may  well  feel  proud, 
and  the  membership  has  become  nearly  doubled  during  the 
present  century. 

"  The  Society  records  with  much  regret  the  following  losses 
by  death  during  the  past  year  (the  dates  in  brackets  indicate 
the  time  of  the  member's  election)  : — 

"  The  Et.  Hon.  the  Viscount  Portman,  of  Bryanston  House, 
Blandford,  joined  the  Society  in  1876,  and  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  as  Patron  in  1904.  He  died  on  16th 
October,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 

"Dr.  P.  J.  Haverfield,  f.b.a.,  f.s.a.,  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  an  authoritative  exponent  of  Romano- 
British  history,  died  on  1st  October.  He  was  President  of 
the  Society  at  the  1918  meeting,  when  he  delivered  an  address 
on  •  The  Character  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  seen  in  West 
Somerset.'  But  his  greatest  work  for  this  county  was  the 
comprehensive  chapter  on  '  Romano-British  Somerset,'  cover- 
ing 166  pages  of  the  Victoria  County  History. 

"  Sir  Edmund  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  of  Clevedon  Court,  who  died 
on  17th  July,  aged  74  years,  was  President  of  the  Society  at 
the  Clevedon  Meeting  in  1881,  and  from  1896  till  the  time  of 
his  death  a  Vice-President.  He  was  the  originator  and  de- 
signer of  the  famous  Elton  Ware,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
numerous  national  and  international  medals.1 

"Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  f.s.a.,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries from  1881  to  1887,  Sir  Charles  Chadwyck-Healey,  Bart.> 
k.c.b.,  author  of  a  '  History  of  part  of  West  Somerset,'  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s.,  President  of  the  Botanical  Section, 
and  the  Rev.  Preb.  F.  Hancock,  f.s.a.,  author  of  four  volumes 
dealing  with  Selworthy,  Minehead,  Dunster  and  Wivelis- 
combe,  obituary  notices  of  all  of  whom  were  published  in 
1919.2 

"  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the 
Society,  who  joined  the  Geological  Survey  in  1868,  died  on 

1.  Proceedings,  LVI,  ii,  31-37. 

2.  Proceedings,  LXV,  97-110. 
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19th  March.  His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
Devonian,  Carboniferous  and  New  Red  rocks  of  Somerset, 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  upon  which  he  wrote  several  valuable 
memoirs  for  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Geological  Society, 
and  the  publications  of  our  Society  and  the  Devonshire  As- 
sociation. In  1914  he  was  awarded  the  Murchison  Medal  of 
the  Geological  Society. 

"Mr.  H.  N.  Davies,  f.g.s.  (1904),  died  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  on  6th  February,  where  he  had  watched  its  growth  from 
a  village  to  a  flourishing  town.  He  was  a  keen  antiquary, 
naturalist  and  collector,  and  was  specially  interested  in  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  Worlebury  Camp  has  passed. 

"  Mr.  A.  J.  Monday  (1882),  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Society's 
headquarters,  who  died  on  4th  April.  He  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  genealogy  and  local  history,  and  in  these  studies 
proved  very  helpful  to  many  of  our  members.  He  wrote 
some  papers  for  our  Proceedings,  and  compiled  a  scarce  work 
entitled  '  History  of  the  Yea  Family.' 

"  The  Society  has  also  lost  by  death :  Lt.-Col.  Linley  Blath- 
wayt  (1891),  who  wrote  all  the  chapters  on  Insects,  except 
Lepidoptera,  in  the  Victoria  County  History ;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Broadmead,  of  Enmore  Castle  (1889),  a  Trustee  of  the  Society 
since  1911  ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Dening  (1903)  ;  Mr.  Henry  Derham 
(1887)  ;  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Graham  (1906),  local  secretary  for 
Somerton;  Mr.  James  Hollis  (1909);  Mr.  Stanley  Hutton 
(1910)  ;  Colonel  Hendley  Kirkwood  (1902)  ;  Mr.  Walter 
Meade-King  (1866)  ;  Mr.  F.  Harris  Mitchell  (1902),  at  one 
time  local  secretary  for  Chard  ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Morris  (1918)  ;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Spencer  Perceval  (1889),  a  donor  to  the  Library  ;  Mr. 
W.  R.  Phelips,  of  Montacute  (1890)  ;  the  Hon.  H.  B.  T. 
Strangways  (1906),  of  Shapwick,  premier  of  South  Australia, 
1868-70  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Gribble  Turner  (1890),  of  Staplegrove. 

"  In  June  last  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  resigned  his 
position  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  which  he  had  held 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years.  During  the  first  twenty 
years  he  was  also  Editor  of  the  Proceedings, — a  longer  term 
of  office  than  any  previous  record,  which  covered  practically 
the  whole  of  the  third  series.  For  several  years  he  acted  also 
as  Excursion  Secretary;    and  in  1913  he  became  a  Vice- 
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President.  The  Council  received  his  resignation  as  Secretary 
with  much  regret,  and  expressed  to  him  its  deep  sense  of  the 
value  of  his  services  covering  such  a  long  period. 

"  Owing  to  Mr.  Weaver's  resignation  Mr.  Charles  Tite  be- 
came the  only  remaining  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Symonds,  f.s.a.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"  Although  Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock  did  not  become  a  member 
of  the  Society  till  1872,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurers  in  1860,  and  has  now  occupied  that  position  for 
a  record  period  of  sixty  years.  He  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  Trustees  in  1872.  The  Council  has  pleasure  in  nomi- 
nating him  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

"  The  balance  in  hand  on  the  Society's  General  Account 
at  the  end  of  1918  was  £11  8s.  Id.  ;  and  this  balance  was 
slightly  increased  to  £14  13s.  lOd.  at  the  end  of  1919,  but  in 
neither  year  was  the  whole  cost  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings 
included  in  the  accounts.  In  connection  with  finance  it 
should  also  be  stated  that,  owing  to  labour  difficulties  and  the 
high  cost  of  material,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  painting  of  the  buildings  during  the  past  few 
years. 

"  The  insurance  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents  has 
been  considerably  increased  during  the  year. 

"  The  total  expenses  attending  the  issue  of  Vol.  LXV  of 
the  Proceedings  for  1919  are  not  yet  known,  but  the  amount 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  £210.1  The  new  volume,  although 
nearly  fifty  pages  larger  than  the  previous  one,  is  still  some- 
what smaller  than  the  average  volume  issued  during  the 
present  century.  The  new  volume  would  not  have  been  so 
well  illustrated  but  for  the  generosity  of  the  donors  of  plates, 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  of  the  book. 

"  Your  attention  will  be  drawn  at  this  Meeting  to  the  pro- 
posed Amendments  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  recently 
drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  distributed  to  all  the  members. 
The  chief  alterations  concern  the  financial  position  ;  for  the 
ever-growing  work  of  the  Society  and  the  upkeep  of  head- 

1.    The  actual  cost  was  found  later  to  be  £202  Is.  3d 
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quarters  cannot  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  adequately, 
having  regard  to  the  important  position  of  the  Society,  without 
a  larger  income  bearing  some  comparison  to  the  rise  in  prices 
affecting  all  departments  of  your  work. 

"  At  the  Wellington  Meeting  in  1912  it  was  suggested  that 
many  members  might  be  disposed  to  assist  the  finances  of 
the  Society  by  giving  an  increased  annual  subscription 
beyond  the  minimum  of  10s..  6d.  :  the  response  was  on  the 
whole  gratifying,  and  considerably  helped  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  Society  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Museum  and  Library. 

"  In  reference  to  the  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  J.  Wiglesworth, 
President  of  the  Ornithological  Section,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  for  1919,  the  Council  wishes  to  report  that  his 
bequest  was  received  last  Easter,  and  the  specimens  and  books 
form  valuable  additions  to  the  Museum1  and  Library. 

"  The  most  important  addition  to  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts is  the  donation  recently  made  by  Lt. -Colonel  Sir 
Charles  W.  Miles,  Bart.,  consisting  of  court  rolls,  etc.,  having 
reference  chiefly  to  Abbot's  Leigh,  North  Somerset,  dating 
from  1308  to  1693. 

"  Mrs.  Bagehot  has  presented  a  manuscript  by  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot, — part  of  an  essay  on  William  Pitt  the  younger, 
of  which  only  portions  have  been  published.  A  number  of 
Somerset  deeds  have  been  added  to  the  collections  by  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Marks  and  Mr.  Henry  Symonds. 

"  In  speaking  of  local  manuscripts,  mention  might  here  be 
made  of  the  valuable  Glastonbury  manuscript  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  binding  of  a  rate-book  at  West  Pennard.  It 
consists  of  four  folios  of  a  poem  in  Anglo-Norman  12-syllable 
verse  on  the  Saints — SS.  Patrick,  Benignus  and  Bridget — 
connected  with  Glastonbury.  The  date  of  the  writing  is  of 
the  XIII  Century,  according  to  Mr.  Robin  Flower,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  is  offering  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"  A  good  run  of  the  early  volumes  of  The  Journal  of  Botany 

1.  The  other  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  have  been 
well  up  to  the  average,  and  are  described  in  the  Curator's  Report  in  this 
volume. 
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was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Spencer  Perceval.  Owing 
to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Thompson  and  the  generosity 
of  members  and  friends  of  the  Botanical  Section,  this  set  has 
been  completed  up  to  date. 

"  The  Serel  collection  of  Somerset  documents  has  been 
sorted  by  Mr.  H.  Symonds,  and  arranged  with  the  Society's 
general  collection  ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  cata- 
loguing the  deeds  is  in  progress. 

"  During  the  summer  of  1919  and  the  late  spring  of  this 
year,  the  excavations  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  have  been  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond.  The  results 
of  last  year's  work  have  already  been  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings, and  the  later  work  has  consisted  of  an  examination 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  '  Loretto  '  Chapel.  The  excavations 
were  closed  temporarily  on  July  3rd.  The  Fund  is  badly  in 
need  of  subscriptions  for  continuing  the  work. 

"  Since  the  War  the  Society  has  not  had  any  other  archaeo- 
logical excavations  in  hand,  but  the  Speleological  Society  of 
Bristol  University  has  been  engaged  upon  the  examination  of 
a  cavern  near  Dolebury  Camp  on  Mendip. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Clark,  Ltd., 
have  given  Ivy  thorn  Hill  and  Wood,  overlooking  Street  and 
covering  46  acres,  to  the  National  Trust. 

"  The  Natural  History  Sections  of  the  Society  have  had  a 
successful  year's  work.  The  membership  of  the  Ornitho- 
logical Section  has  increased,  and  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt 
has  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Wigles worth  as  President  and  chief 
Recorder.  Its  work  has  grown  owing  to  the  acquisitions  pre- 
viously referred  to.  A  large  number  of  the  bird  cases  have 
been  renovated.  Since  the  death  of  the  President  (the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Marshall)  the  work  of  the  Botanical  Section  has  been 
directed  by  a  committee,  and  the  growth  of  the  herbarium 
continues.  The  Entomological  Section  has  also  been  doing 
useful  work,  and  some  of  the  cabinets  in  the  Museum  have 
been  re-arranged  through  the  Section's  instrumentality.  On 
July  15th  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  Microscopical  Section 
of  the  Society,  when  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  was  held  at 
Taunton  Castle.  Members  of  the  Society  may  join  any  or 
all  these  Sections  at  an  annual  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  each. 


Report  of  the  Council. 
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"  The  Museum  was  visited  by  8760  persons  last  year,  in- 
cluding 1635  visits  from  members.  In  1918  the  total  number 
was  7313,  when  there  were  1120  visits  from  members. 

"  In  accordance  with  Rule  II  one-third  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Council  retire  annually  by  rotation,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  Those  retiring  at  this  meeting  are 
Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock,  Dr.  H.  Downes,  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  and 
Colonel  E.  St.  C.  Pemberton,  all  of  whom  are  willing  to  act  again. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Council  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  for  having  drafted  this  Report." 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said  it  showed  very  definite  signs  of  great  activity  within  the 
Society.  He  thought  that  they  could  claim  that  their  Society 
was  probably  the  most  active  and  progressive  in  the  pro- 
vinces, but  to  maintain  its  high  position  it  seemed  necessary 
to  increase  the  subscription.  Recommendations  would  be 
brought  forward  for  the  adjustment  of  their  finances,  and  he 
did  not  think  any  one  who  contemplated  joining  the  Society 
under  the  new  conditions  need  be  afraid  of  not  receiving  cor- 
responding benefits. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  seconded,  and  the  Report  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

jFmances, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Price,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurers  (Messrs.  H.  J.  Badcock  and  R.  C.  Boyle),  pre- 
sented the  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  year 
1919,  and  proposed  its  adoption.  It  showed  that  the  total 
income  for  1919  had  been  £822  6s.  I0d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £14  135.  lOd.  The  speaker,  however,  pointed  out 
that  of  an  estimated  cost  of  £200  for  the  Proceedings  for  1919, 
only  £50  had  been  paid  at  the  end  of  chat  year.  The  Council 
was  considering  the  advisability  of  issuing  an  appeal  in  the 
autumn,  urging  the  present  members  of  the  Society  to  increase 
their  annual  subscription. 

Mr.  C.  Tite,  in  seconding,  said  that  at  the  present  time  the 
work  of  the  Society  and  the  proper  upkeep  of  its  headquarters, 
the  Museum  and  Library,  were  much  hampered  from  the 
want  of  funds. 

The  adoption  of  the  accounts  was  then  carried. 
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Cbe  I3ett)  prestoent 

Mr.  H.  Balfour  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  f.s.a.,  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
he  had  few  equals. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted  with  acclamation. 

The  new  President  said  he  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be 
elected  to  the  position  they  wished  him  to  occupy.  He  was 
proud  to  be  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  all  his  early  associations 
had  been  connected  with  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somerset. 

(Election  of  2Dfficet0. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Catlow,  local  secretary  for  Bridgwater, 
before  moving  the  below-mentioned  resolution,  cordially  wel- 
comed, on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee,1  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  the  ancient  borough  of  Bridgwater,  and  hoped  the 
meeting  would  prove  a  great  success.  He  then  proposed, 
That  the  Officers  of  the  Society  be  re-elected,  including  the 
four  outgoing  members  of  the  Council,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock, 
Colonel. Pemberton,  Dr.  H.  Downes,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  ; 
also  the  election  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Portman  as  Patron 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Henry  Balfour  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock  as 
Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  Henry  Symonds  as  an  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden  as  Local  Secretary  for  Porlock. 

Dr.  G.  Norman  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Increase  of  annual  ©utJ0cnptton. 

The  President  submitted  the  following  resolution  to  the 
meeting  : — (1)  That  the  Amendments  of  the  Rules  of  the 

1.  The  Local  Committee  consisted  of  : — The  Mayor  of  Bridgwater  (Alder- 
man S.  Berry),  the  Rev.  Preb.  J.  J.  Langham,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Pike,  Capt. 
R.  D.  R.  Troup,  and  Messrs.  H.  Corder,  T.  Bruce  Dilks,  F.  H.  Gould,  H.  M.  B. 
Ker,  W.  H.  Kitch,  M.  E.  Page,  T.  Perrens,  and  H.  Slater  ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Catlow  {Secretary). 


Increase  of  Annual  Subscription. 
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Society  as  circulated  among  all  the  Members  be  hereby 
approved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  same  shall  take  effect 
on  the  passing  of  this  resolution.  (2)  That  the  Council  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  remit  the  entrance  fee  in  the  case  of  a  public 
library  or  society  which  receives  the  volume  of  Proceedings, 
but  does  not  otherwise  participate  in  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  H.  Symonds,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Montgomery,  this  resolution  was  adopted  (subject 
to  a  few  verbal  alterations  resolved  upon  at  this  meeting  and 
included  below). 

The  following  Amendments  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  (printed 
in  the  Proceedings,  Vol.  LVIII,  1912,  pt.  ii,  pp.  201-203)  were,  in 
accordance  with  Rule  XX,  sent  out  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Society  with  the  programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  1920  : — 

II.  — Insert  after  Societies,  "  and  Natural  History  Sections." 
Delete,  "  not  more  than." 

III.  — For  "  Honorary  Treasurers  and  Honorary  Auditors  "  read 
"  and  Honorary  Treasurers." 

VI.  — After  "  Auditors  of  the  Society  "  insert  "  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed at  an  Annual  General  Meeting."  Delete  "  The  yearly 
balance  .  .  .  Meeting." 

VII.  — For  "  annually  "  read  "  for  such  period  as  they  shall  think 
fit." 

XIV.  — The  first  sentence  to  read,  "  Candidates  for  membership 
shall  be  nominated  by  two  Members  and  the  election  determined 
by  open  voting  at  a  Council  Meeting,"  etc. 

XV.  — Delete  the  whole  Rule  and  read,  "  Members  elected  after  the 
20th  July,  1920,  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  6d.  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  21s.,  and  members  of  their 
families  resident  in  the  same  house  shall  pay  not  less  than  10s.  6cL 
annually,  but  such  resident  members  shall  not  receive  a  free  copy  of 
the  Society's  Proceedings.  Members  elected  before  the  20th  July, 
1920,  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  10s.  6d.,  and 
members  of  their  families  resident  in  the  same  house  shall  pay  not 
less  than  7s.  6d.,  but  such  resident  members  shall  not  receive  a 
free  copy  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  The  fee  for  Life  Member- 
ship shall  not  be  less  than  Fifteen  Guineas." 

XVI.  — Between  "  attainments  "  and  "  persons  "  insert  "  or  bene- 
factors to  the  Society.  Such." 

XVII.  — Delete  the  whole  Rule  and  read,  "  On  election  every  new 
Member  shall  be  notified  thereof  by  the  Assistant-Secretary,  who 
:  shall  at  the  same  time  send  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Bye-laws  of  the 
.Society.    No  Member  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  benefits  of  the 
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Society  until  the  entrance  fee  and  appropriate  annual  subscription 
or  the  fee  for  life  membership  have  been  paid.  Every  Life  Member, 
every  Member  elected  before  20th  July,  1920,  and  paying  a  sub- 
scription of  not  less  than  10s.  6d.,  every  Member  elected  after  that 
date  and  paying  a  subscription  of  not  less  than  21s.,  and  every 
Honorary  Member,  shall  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
relative  to  each  year  of  membership.  All  subscriptions  subsequent 
to  those  paid  on  admission  shall  be  payable  on  the  1st  January  in 
each  year.  Any  member  intending  to  withdraw  from  the  Society 
shall  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  on  or 
before  December  31st,  failing  which  such  Member  shall  pay  the 
subscription  for  the  ensuing  year." 

[The  new  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Society  are  printed  at  the  end. 
of  this  volume] . 


Somerset  iRecoro  Society 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hook  (Secretary)  made  a  statement  with, 
regard  to  the  Somerset  Record  Society,  which  was  behindhand 
with  the  annual  publication  of  its  volumes.  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
Lyte's  collection  of  Records  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
Honour  of  Dunster  was  in  the  press  at  the  present  time  ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  another  volume  of  Quarter  Sessions  Records 
would  soon  be  taken  in  hand.  The  Society  was  very  short  of 
members  and  funds. 

The  Dean  of  Wells  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
Society  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 


The  President,  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  m.a.,  f.s.a., 
then  delivered  his  address  on  "  Medieval  Building  Documents, 
and  what  we  learn  from  them,"  which  is  printed  as  the  'first 
paper  in  Part  II. 

Thanks  were  accorded  the  President  for  his  address,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Dean  of  Wells,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  adjourned  for 
luncheon  at  the  Royal  Clarence  Hotel. 


St.  Marys  Church,  Bridgwater. 
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%U  ^arg's  Cfwrcf),  IBri&gtoatcr, 

Soon  after  2  o'clock,  the  members  visited  St.  Mary's  Church, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Preb.  J.  J. 
Langham,  was  briefly  described  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  who  said  that  there  was  little  to  add  to  Mr.  E. 
Buckle's  account  of  the  Church  given  in  the  Proceedings, 
xliii,  i,  15-18. 

Mr.  Bond  was  of  opinion  that  the  north  porch  was  origin- 
ally Early  English  work,  the  capitals  supporting  the  arch 
being  of  this  character  ;  but  that  the  rest  had  been  rebuilt 
some  time  in  the  following  century.  He  placed  the  date  of 
the  traceried  tympanum  at  about  a.d.  1330,  and  he  regarded 
the  canopied  recess  in  the  north  wall  as  being  of  XIV  Century 
work. 

The  north  wall  of  the  north  transept  contained  the  entrance 
to  a  crypt  now  blocked  by  the  heating-apparatus.  The  cano- 
pied recesses  flanking  this  on  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  were  a 
curious  feature.  The  remains  of  figures  were  those  of  ec- 
clesiastics, but  had  not  been  identified.  Their  headgear, 
which  had  puzzled  archaeologists,  suggested  a  combination  of 
crown  and  mitre.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  said  to  have  been 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  north  transept  and  over  the 
'  charnel-house.' 

Mr.  Bond  added  that  the  Vicar  of  Bridgwater  gave  the 
following  note  on  the  picture  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  " 
over  the  altar  : — The  picture  was  presented  to  the  town  in 
1780  by  .Lord  Anne  Poulett,  member  for  Bridgwater.  He 
purchased  it  in  Plymouth  from  the  contents  of  a  prize-ship 
which  was  then  in  Plymouth  Harbour.  It  had  been  taken 
from  its  frame,  rolled  up  and  carried  thus  to  Bridgwater. 
This  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  grandson  of  the  man  who 
unpacked  it  on  its  arrival.  The  artist  of  the  picture  was 
unknown,  but  experts  generally  assigned  it  to  the  Spanish 
school,  and  a  strong  opinion  had  been  expressed  that  it  was 
a  Murillo.  This  view  was  shared  by  Dr.  Russell  Forbes  of 
Rome,  who  had  also  stated  his  belief  that  the  figure  of  the 
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Blessed  Mary  was  painted  from  the  same  model  as  one  or  two 
of  Murillo's  representations  of  her  in  pictures  at  Rome. 

€f)e  'Blake  ft)ouse. 

This  house,  which  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
Cornhill,  in  a  street  now  called  Blake  Street,  was  thrown  open 
by  its  owner,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kitch.  A  stone  tablet  on  the  front 
of  the  house  bears  the  inscription,  "  In  this  house  was  born, 
a.d.  1598,  Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General-at-Sea."  This 
two-storied  building  is  built  mainly  of  blue  lias  stone,  stuccoed 
on  the  outside.  The  interior  has  some  fine  oak  beams,  roughly 
hewn,  and  still  showing  marks  of  the  adze  used  in  shaping 
them.  Some  of  the  ceilings  are  enriched  with  plaster  mould- 
ings round  the  beams,  which  are  framed  together  in  panels 
with  Tudor  roses  in  their  centre.  The  room  in  which  Blake 
was  born  contains  the  original  fireplace  of  Ham  Hill  stone. 
In  restoring  the  walls  a  few  years  ago  some  interesting  sketches 
were  found  scratched  or  cut  into  the  plaster,  with  figures  of 
ships  and  a  horseman  with  tall  cavalier  hat,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Kitch. 

IBrtOgtoatet  Castle, 

The  members  then  made  their  way  to  the  riverside  to  see 
the  Water  Gate  of  the  Castle,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  M.  E. 
Page  and  Mr.  H.  Corder. 

Bridgwater  Castle  was  built  by  William  Briwere  in  the 
second  year  of  King  John's  reign.  Its  history  was  uneventful 
until  its  fall,  but  its  constable,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  was 
executed  at  Bridgwater,  probably  within  the  Castle  walls, 
during  the  War  of  the  Roses.  It  was  held  for  the  King  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  considered  to  be  impregnable.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Battle  of  Langport,  howeA^er,  it  was  invested 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  surrendered  after  an  unex- 
pectedly short  siege.  Treachery,  or  gross  negligence,  was 
alleged  by  the  Royalists,  but  probably  the  real  cause  was  the 
superiority  of  the  Parliamentary  artillery  captured  from  the 


Sydenham  Manor  House. 
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King  at  Naseby.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  strictly  ob- 
served ;  they  included  the  destruction  of  the  Castle,  and  only 
the  water-gate  now  remains.  (See  illustration  in  Powell's 
f  Ancient  Borough  of  Bridgwater,"  p.  48). 

§>ptienf)am  s©anor  fyowz. 

This  house,  1 J  miles  from  Bridgwater,  on  the  Wells  road, 
was  visited  by  the  kind  permission  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Lynn.  The  oldest  part  of  the  house  now  remaining  dates 
from  circa  1470,  and  other  portions  were  added  a  century  later. 
The  manor  appears  in  Domesday  book  as  of  small  size  and 
value.  It  was  a  fief  of  Roger  of  Arundel.  When  the  house 
was  rebuilt  the  arms  of  Arundel  and  of  Perceval  were  carved 
on  one  of  the  doorways.    (Collinson,  hi,  86-87). 

Dr.  G.  F.  Sydenham,  of  Dulverton,  gave  some  account  of 
the  family  associated  with  Sydenham  Manor  from  (at  latest) 
the  XIII  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVII  Century.  He  said  that 
the  Sydenhams  of  Sydenham  traced  their  descent  from  Robert, 
who  flourished  in  the  days  of  King  John,  and  the  male  line 
continued  to  hold  the  manor  till  the  XV  Century  when  John 
Sydenham,  the  heir,  died  without  issue.  His  sister  had 
married  Richard  Cave,  the  son  of  a  prominent  Bridgwater 
burgess,  and  for  three  generations  the  manor  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cave  family,  but  again  the  male  heir  died  childless,  and 
Thomas  Perceval  who  was  the  husband  of  Alice  Cave,  rebuilt 
the  house.  The  Perce vals  continued  to  hold  the  property  till 
1613,  when  Richard  sold  it  to  an  ancestor  of  George  Bubb 
Dodington.  But  the  Sydenham  family  during  these  four 
centuries  had  spread  widely  through  the  county.  We  could 
retrace  the  male  line  beyond  that  John  Sydenham  in  whom 
it  had  failed,  to  younger  sons ;  Simon  who  founded  the 
Bathealton  branch  ;  Richard,  a  judge,  who  founded  the  Combe 
Sydenham  branch,  and  Hugh,  a  most  important  link  and 
ancestor  of  all  the  branches  subsisting  in  the  male  line.  He 
was  that  same  John's  uncle,  and  came  to  Pixton,  his  mother's 
estate,  about  1350.  Pixton  was  thus  held  by  the  Sydenhams 
till  a  century  later.    The  Brympton  branch  traced  descent 
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from  Richard,  the  judge,  and  held  the  estate  till  as  late  as 
1730.  Many  Sydenhams  had  held  high  office,  and  had  risen 
to  positions  of  importance  in  state  and  county.  Dr.  Sydenham 
expressed  his  willingness  to  show  pictures  and  pedigrees  to 
anyone  desiring  more  information.  He  was  himself  a  de- 
scendant in  the  eldest  surviving  male  line,  and  felt  the  keenest 
interest  in  standing  where  the  family  had  received  its  name 
so  many  centuries  ago. 

On  returning  to  the  town  the  Members  were  entertained  to 
Tea  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  by  the  Local  Committee  and  a  number 
of  lady  helpers.  On  behalf  of  those  present  they  were  heartily 
thanked  by  Mr.  C.  Tite. 

After  tea  Pitman's  Restaurant,  close  to  the  east  end  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  was  visited  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  very 
fine  oak  ceiling  which  had  been  revealed  a  few  years  ago  on 
some  plaster  being  removed.  The  designs  are  of  great  variety, 
and  the  carving  of  excellent  workmanship  ;  it  dates  from  1483. 

Ctiemng  Sheeting* 

Regalia,  Charters,  etc.,  of  Bridgwater  Corporation. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting,  held  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  the  regalia, 
ancient  charters  and  deeds  of  Bridgwater,  the  property  of  the 
Corporation,  were  exhibited.  They  had  been  kindly  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Mayor,  Town  Clerk,  and  Corporation  of 
Bridgwater,  and  were  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Pike, 
f.r.hist.s.  He  firstly  dealt  with  the  Royal  charters,  the 
earliest  of  which,  dated  1318  (Edward  II),  was  an  inspeximus 
referring  to  King  John's  charter.  The  other  charters  dated 
from  Edward  III  to  Charles  II.  Mr.  Pike  informed  the 
members  that  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  of 
which  there  were  considerably  over  1000,  were  being  de- 
ciphered and  systematically  transcribed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Dilks, 
f.r.hist.s.,  of  Bridgwater. 

The  Corporation  regalia  were  also  described,  and  included 
three  very  fine  maces,  one  dated  1660,  and  a  large  Stuart  salt- 
cellar of  silver,  presented  by  the  Recorder  of  Bridgwater  in 
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1638.  The  mayoral  gold  chain  was  also  exhibited,  and  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  new  mayor  to  add  a 
fresh  link  to  it. 

The  President,  in  thanking  Mr.  Pike,  said  he  would  like 
also  to  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  work  which  Mr.  Bruce 
Dilks  was  doing  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  an  accurate 
record  of  Bridgwater  in  ancient  days.  The  borough  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  as  one*  o£  its  citizens  one  who 
was  willing  to  devote  so  much  time  and  enthusiasm  to  this 
work. 

Papers  Read. 

Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  o.b.e.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
<£  The  Geography  of  the  Lower  Parrett  in  early  times,  and  the 
position  of  Cruca,"  which  is  printed  in  Part  II  of  this  volume, 
pp.  56-65. 

This  was  followed  by  a  lantern  lecture,  given  by  Captain 
L.  S.  Palmer,  on  a  Keltic  Cavern  discovered  on  Mendip  in 
1919,  which  was  being  excavated,  under  his  supervision,  by 
the  Speleological  Society  of  the  University  of  Bristol.  This 
society,  which  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1919,  has  been 
carrying  out  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
mainly  in  the  locality  of  Burrington  Combe.  There  are  two 
outstanding  results  of  the  first  year's  work,  which  have  been 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  Proceedings.  One  is  the  dis- 
covery of  Azilian  remains,  both  human  and  mammalian  ;  the 
other  is  the  opening  of  a  cavern,  now  known  as  C£  the  Keltic 
Cavern,"  which  was  found  to  contain  remains  of  the  Early 
Iron  Age.  The  existence  of  a  cave  was  suspected  from  geo- 
logical considerations,  and  after  removing  over  20  tons  of 
fallen  rock  and  earth  an  entrance  was  effected.  The  main 
chamber  proved  to  be  about  180ft.  in  length  and  is  situated 
40ft.  below  the  level  of  the  entrance,  which  faces  south  under 
the  western  end  of  Mendip  Lodge  Hill.  Amongst  the  objects 
of  bronze,  iron,  bone  and  pottery,  are  slave-shackles,  hub 
bands  of  chariot- wheels,  spindle -whorls,  and  two  pots  of 
typical  Late-Keltic  workmanship.  Besides  these  materials 
of  human  origin,  there  are  many  animal  remains  and  much 
Vol.  LXVI  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  I.  c 
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charcoal.  Three  human  bones  were  discovered.  These,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  '  finds,'  were  either  lying  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  layer  of  black  mud  which  covered  the  floor 
to  a  depth  of  about  4ins.  Below  this  layer  the  cave  earth  was 
quite  barren,  whilst  so  far  no  evidence  of  Roman  occupation 
has  been  forthcoming.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  articles 
were  found  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  cave  floor, 
from  the  absence  of  weapons,  from  the  lack  of  any  sign  of 
industry  in  the  cave  itself,  and  from  other  evidence  which 
cannot  be  detailed  here,  it  was  concluded  that  the  cave  was 
used  by  the  Brythons  as  a  temporary  refuge,  possibly  during 
their  flight  from  the  Belgae  who  had  reached  this  part  of 
Somerset  by  a.d.  50,  and  who  were  in  all  probability  respon- 
sible for  the  sacking  of  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  about  this 
time. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Major  and  Capt.  Palmer  for 
their  papers,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  compared  the 
antiquities  found  in  the  Cavern  with  some  of  the  remains  from 
the  Somerset  Lake  Villages.  He  emphasized  certain  points 
of  similarity,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  weapons 
and  the  use  of  wheels.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Catlow  was  also 
thanked  for  the  loan  of  his  electric  lantern. 

§>econD  proceeotngs. 


iBatoDrip  Ctwrcl). 

The  members  left  the  Royal  Clarence  Hotel  in  motor  vehicles 
about  10  a.m.,  and  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Bawdrip  (Rev.  G.  W.  L.  Cass,  Rector). 

Mr.  P.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  said  that  this  well  preserved 
specimen  of  a  XIV  Century  '  cross  '  church  had  not  hitherto 
received  the  attention  it  deserved.  The  plan  was  still  perfect, 
and  unmutilated  by  modern  additions.  There  were  now  alL 
too  few  such  survivals.  Hence  a  proposal  mooted  by  the 
parish  for  the  addition  of  a  vestry  or  organ  chamber  was  de- 
precated, and  the  speaker  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 
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this  scheme  would  not  be  encouraged.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Church  was  undoubtedly  the  central  tower, 
which  was  of  considerably  less  diameter  than  the  width  of  the 
crossing  ;  the  difference  was  seen  internally  in  the  ingenious 
arrangement  of  piers  and  subsidiary  arches  connecting  the 
masonry  with  that  of  the  walls  and  throwing  the  weight  partly 
on  to  these.  It  might  be  compared  with  the  Church  of  Minster 
Lovel  in  Oxfordshire.  The  narrow  openings  flanking  the 
supports  of  the  tower  formed  hagioscopes  to  the  aisles. 

In  the  north  transept  was  a  figure  of  Joel  de  Bradney,  ob.  1350 
(not  1550  as  elsewhere  stated).  In  the  chancel  there  was  pre- 
served a  small  stone  figure  from  a  former  group  of  ecclesias- 
tical statuary,  perhaps  part  of  a  reredos. 

The  Name  "  Bawdrip." 

With  regard  to  the  name  "  Bawdrip,"  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen  has 
sent  the  following  note  : — 

Land  in  "  Bagadrip  "  was  remitted  by  Adam  de  la  Ford  to 
Balwine  Mallet,  25  Edward  I.  The  Rev.  James  S.  Hill,  b.d.,  in 
"  The  Place-Names  of  Somerset,"  p.  303,  says  of  the  name  : — 
"Another  instance  of  this  disguised  thorpe  is  in  Baga  or 
Bakaterpe  ;  that  is,  Baga's  thorpe.  This  became  Bagaterp, 
Bawdrip,  and  then,  by  the  interchange  of  letters,  Brodrip,  and 
then  Brodribb,  and  then,  of  course,  we  are  invited  to  accept 
the  customary  sort  of  explanation.  Sir  Something  Brodrib 
re-named  the  manor,  forgetful  that  the  name  of  the  place 
existed  in  the  enigmatical  form  before  the  Conquest." 

Soon  after  11  o'clock  the  members  arrived  at  Chedzoy; 
they  were  struck  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  Church 
externally,  and  the  care  displayed  in  the  upkeep  of  the  beau- 
tiful churchyard.  The  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Mullens,  who 
had  met  the  Society  at  the  Church  twenty- three  years  ago, 
was  away  for  his  holidays  and  regretted  not  being  able  to  be 
present.  In  that  year  (1897)  the  Church  (dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary)  had  been  described  by  Mr.  E.  Buckle 
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and  Colonel  Bramble  (Proc,  xliii,  i,  41-43),  when,  among 
other  things,  allusions  were  made  to  the  Sydenham  brass,  the 
medieval  embroidery  which  had  been  converted  into  three 
altar  frontals,  and  the  incisions  on  the  external  buttresses — 
supposed  indications  of  the  sharpening  of  weapons,  perhaps 
scythes,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.1 

Mi.  Bligh  Bond  offered  some  notes  on  this  fine  XIII  Cen- 
tury building.  He  said  that  of  that  date  there  were  remains 
in  one  window  of  the  south  transept,  certain  capitals  now 
built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  same,  and  in  the  south  chancel 
wall, — no  doubt  originally  forming  the  opening  to  a  chantry 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  of  which  no  other 
traces  now  remained  above  ground.  There  were  also  Early 
English  buttresses  to  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  font 
was  of  the  same  period.  The  nave  arcades  had  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Proceedings,  vol,  xliii.  The  rood-screen  with 
its  loft  was  standing  perfect  in  1841,  but  about  that  time  the 
loft  was  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  Church  to  form  a 
singers'  gallery  (since  removed).  The  screen  was  taken  away 
and  cut  up,  but  some  of  the  fragments  were  retained  and  in- 
corporated in  the  modern  screen.  The  pulpit  was  ancient, 
with  linenfold  panels,  and  there  were  many  old  bench-ends 
worthy  of  note.  Records  of  this  Church,  before  the  modern 
alterations,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiologisl,  iv,  197,  and 
in  Worth's  "  Guide  to  Somerset,"  1885. 

The  President  said  the  transeptal  plan  of  the  Church 
suggested  that  the  building  might  originally  have  had  a 
central  tower.  Such  towers  were  common  in  churches  built 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  presence  of  a  cruciform 
plan  with  a  western  tower  generally  afforded  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  the  position  of  the  tower  had  been  changed 
at  a  later  rebuilding.  In  many  cases  of  that  kind  (e.g.  Oundle, 
Northants),  the  tower  was  entirely  of  a  late  date,  and  had 
evidently  been  built  outside  an  existing  west  front,  while  the 

1.  In  the  Somerset  County  Museum  is  exhibited  the  spy-glass  with  which 
Mr.  Wm.  Sparks,  from  Chedzoy  tower,  discovered  the  King's  troops  marching 
down  Sedgemoor  on  the  day  previous  to  the  fight,  July  5th,  1685,  and  gave 
information  thereof  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  quartered  at  Bridg- 
water.   (The  Connoisseur,  V,  118). 
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crossing  beneath  the  tower  had  been  remodelled  and  thrown 
into  the  nave. 

aajeston^ogtano  Cfmrcth 

At  noon  the  members  arrived  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Westonzoyland  (the  Rev,  C.  M.  Rogers,  Vicar, 
who  became  incumbent  in  1883). 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  described  the  Church,  but  as  it  was  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  Proceedings,  xliii,  i,  43-46,  little  needed  to 
be  added  here.  The  chancel  was  of  the  first  half  of  the  XIV 
Century  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was  Perpendicular  in 
character.  The  priests'  room  attached  to  the  Church  appeared 
to  be  of  the  XIII  Century.  There  were  distinctly  two  dates 
of  Perpendicular  work  in  the  building.  The  north  transept, 
which  was  very  lofty,  covered  the  clerestory  and  suggested 
the  commencement  of  a  later  scheme  of  a  somewhat  ambitious 
nature,  which,  however,  got  no  further  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  north  transept  and  of  the  chancel  arch.  These  two 
features  might  be  attributed  to  the  early  part  of  the  XVI 
Century  ;  but  the  rest  was  of  the  XV  Century.  The  font  was 
of  the  early  Decorated  period  (1272-1325). 

The  President  said  that  this  was  another  instance  of  a 
transeptal  plan  with  a  late  western  tower.  In  this  case,  it 
was  probable  that  the  new  work  was  built  outside  the  walls 
of  an  earlier  aisleless  church,  which  accounted  for  the  great 
width  of  the  nave.  The  north  transept  and  aisle  seemed  to 
have  been  built  first,  but,  owing  to  insufficient  funds,  the  work 
was  completed  on  a  less  ambitious  scale,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  clerestoried  arcades  adapted  to  the  low  south  transept. 
The  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  as  proprietors  of  the  rectory, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  building  of  the  chancel,  and,  as 
landowners,  would  contribute  to  the  rest  of  the  Church  ;  but 
the  money  for  the  nave  and  transepts  would  largely  be  found 
by  the  parishioners.  This  would  apply  also  to  the  Churches 
of  Middlezoy  and  Othery.  The  effigy  of  a  priest  in  the  north 
transept  seemed  to  be  earlier  than  the  recess  in  which  it  was 
placed.  The  carving  was  rough  and  the  vestments  simple  : 
an  interesting  feature  was  the  extremely  narrow  stole, — a 
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mere  ribbon.    (The  effigy  is  figured  in  Part  II,  Plate  X, 

%.  i). 

Mr.  T.  G.  Simmonds  gave  an  account  of  the  well  known 
Somerset  centenarian,  Honor  Pierce,  who  was  born  at  Weston- 
zoyland,  and  baptized  in  the  Church,  22nd  February,  1801. 
She  married  George  Coleman  at  Yatton  Church,  30th  March, 
1826,  died  at  Cleeve,  near  Yatton,  23rd  January,  1908,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there.  (Further  information 
in  Som.  &  Dor.  Notes  and  Queries,  xvi,  149). 

Note  on  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.1 

Sir  W.  Boyd  Dawktns,  f.r.s.,  has  sent  the  following  con- 
tribution : — 

"  This  note  on  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Society,  not  only  because  it  fixes  the  actual  site  of  the  battle,  but 
also  because  it  illustrates  the  continuity  of  oral  tradition,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  in  a  family  in  Westonzoyland,  from  before 
the  battle  to  1858.  At  that  time  my  father  (the  Rev.  Richard 
Dawkins)  was  Vicar  of  Westonzoyland  and  I,  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  wished  to  find  out  the  place  where  the  dead  were  buried 
on  the  field.  There  was  a  record  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  placed 
in  the  church,  in  the  parish  register,  but  the  place  where  the  dead 
were  buried  was  unknown.  The  battle  had  been  fought  close  to 
*  Bussex  Rhine,'  one  of  the  many  ditches  in  the  moor.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  evidence  I  wished  for  from  Mr.  Richard 
Tazewell,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Westonzoyland,  who  told  me  the 
following  story  : 

"  His  great-grandfather  and  other  of  the  villagers  were  ordered 
to  bury  the  dead  on  the  field.  They  dug  trenches  in  the  moor  and 
covered  the  bodies  with  sand  which  they  obtained  from  a  sand-pit 
on  Bussex  Farm,  and  on  this  they  placed  the  soil  that  had  been 
excavated.  Under  Mr.  Tazewell's  guidance  I  examined  the  side 
of  one  of  the  ditches  between  Bussex  and  Bussex  Rhine,  and  found 
human  bones  under  a  layer  of  sand  and  thus  verified  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement.  The  layer  of  sand  in  the  moor  marks  the  exact 
site  of  the  burial." 

1.  Two  Monmouth  relics,  the  Feversham  Dish  and  the  Mary  Bridge 
Sword,  formerly  preserved  by  William  Bridge  at  Westonzoyland  at  the  time 
of  the  battle,  have  been  figured  and  described  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  V, 
116-119,  and  Vol.  L,  95-96. 
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The  next  church  visited  was  that  of  Middlezoy  (the  Rev. 
J.  F.  A.  Thomas,  Vicar),  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  ;  also 
described  in  Proceedings,  xliii,  i,  46-48. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  called  attention  to  the  fine  geometrical 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Church, 
which  showed  the  marks  of  superior  design  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  delicate  tracery  mullions.  There  were  two  dates 
visible.  The  earlier  windows  might  be  about  1250  :  in  that 
view  the  President  concurred,  and  instanced  similar  examples 
of  work  in  Northants.  Others  were  more  characteristic  of 
quite  the  beginning  of  the  XIV  Century.  The  east  window 
of  the  south  aisle  had  reticulated  tracery,  and  was  rather  later 
than  the  rest.  The  vaulting  springers  to  the  tower  (XV 
Century)  were  worthy  of  note,  and  the  tower  was  a  good 
specimen  of  its  class.  The  screen  was  of  the  High  Ham  type, 
but  simple  and  plainer  than  that  very  elaborate  example. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  was  placed  more  to  the 
westward,  and  had  been  injured  in  the  setting-back.  It  ex- 
hibited a  carving  of  two  ears  of  bearded  barley,  and  the 
initials  R.  B.  (?  Richard  Bere). 

The  President  said  that  the  tracery  of  a  two-light  window 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  aisle  called  for  notice.  The 
geometrical  figure  in  the  head  was  formed  by  making  piercings 
in  a  round  plate  of  stone,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of 
fitting  together  pieces  specially  cut  out  and  moulded.  That 
might  represent  an  idiosyncrasy  of  a  local  mason,  who  was 
certainly  less  skilled  than  the  man  responsible  for  the  minute 
tracery  of  the  chancel  windows.  Parallel  examples  are  rare  : 
the  best  was  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  of  Felton 
Church,  Northumberland,  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  example. 

Island  Sites  on  the  Somerset  Levels. 

Mr.  H.  Corder  called  attention  to  the  '  island  '  sites  of  so 
many  villages,  hamlets,  and  farms  on  the  Somerset  '  levels,' 
of  which  Athelney  was  the  best  known  example.  Generally 
speaking  they  consisted  of  low  mounds  of  red  marl  or  lias 
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often  surrounded  by  a  fringing  sand-bank  containing  recent 
shells — one  of  the  latest  geological  deposits  known  as  the 
'  Burtle  beds '  from  their  occurrence  at  Edington  Burtle. 
Westonzoyland  was  an  interesting  example  of  a  village  with 
practically  all  its  farm  buildings  standing  close  together  on 
an  '  island,'  whilst  almost  all  the  arable  land  formed  one 
immense  open  field  divided  up  into  different  holdings.  A 
very  similar  state  of  things  existed  at  Middlezoy,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  part  of  the  same  rising  ground. 

HDtfjerp  CJmrcf). 

On  arriving  at  Othery  the  members  partook  of  luncheon 
before  visiting  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  (the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Collins,  Vicar).  This  Church  was  described  on  the  Society's 
former  visit  in  1897  (Proc,  xliii,  i,  48-49  ;  with  illustration 
of  the  low-side  window).  The  font  is  of  the  late  Decorated 
period  (1325-1377). 

In  1897  the  Vicar  exhibited  an  embroidered  cope  circa  1470, 
which  had  been  found  concealed  under  the  pulpit.  It  is  now 
framed  and  placed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  In 
the  Somerset  County  Museum  is  a  similar  cope  (now  changed 
into  an  altar  frontal)  of  the  late  XV  or  early  XVI  Century, 
from  Allerton  Church,  near  Wells.  These  copes  were  made 
of  baudekyn,  or  silk,  the  weft  being  of  linen.  The  embroidery 
is  opus  plumarium,  or  feather- work.  They  were  probably 
made  in  Flanders,  perhaps  at  Bruges. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  that  the  plan  of  the  Church  remained 
almost  unimpaired,  but  the  restoration  had  been  drastic  and 
had  robbed  the  exterior  of  much  of  its  interest.  The  bench- 
ends  were  of  fine  workmanship,  but  the  feature  of  greatest 
attraction  was  the  curious  opening  in  the  s.e.  buttress  of  the 
central  tower,  opposite  the  little  window  in  the  adjacent 
angle  of  the  chancel.  Various  opinions  had  been  expressed 
as  to  its  intended  use.  It  seemed  clear  that  it  was  later  than 
the  window.  It  could  not  be  a  hagioscope,  but  might  be  a 
lychnoscope.  It  did  not  effectively  convey  light  to  the  reader's 
seat  in  the  chancel,  but  presumably  it  would  have  furnished 
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a  view  of  the  pathway  from  the  village,  and  a  light  placed  in 
the  window  would  be  visible  from  the  moors  in  a  southerly 
direction  ;  and  being  limited  in  direction  it  might  have  given 
a  compass-bearing  to  anyone  traversing  the  moor  at  night. 
In  cases  like  that,  the  simplest  explanation — practical  rather 
than  a  symbolic  or  liturgical — was  the  best  and  the  one  to  be 
preferred.  1400964 

The  President  said  that  the  low-side  window  was  unique 
in  its  combination  with  a  piercing  in  the  tower-buttress.  The 
explanation  was  undoubtedly  practical.  The  most  thorough 
treatment  of  low-side  windows  was  that  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson,  recorded  in  an  article  published  in  Archceologia 
Aeliana.1  Although  his  conclusion,  that  they  were  intended 
for  lights  to  keep  evil  spirits  away  from  the  churchyard, 
like  the  French  lanternes  des  morts,  was  highly  disputable,  it 
was  not  out  of  keeping  with  medieval  sentiment  ;  and  his 
criticisms  of  other  theories,  some  plausible  and  some  absurd, 
were  full  of  sound  common  sense.  The  theory,  however, 
which  suited  most  cases,  was  that  such  windows  were  intended 
for  use  at  mass,  especially  on  days  when  the  congregation 
could  not  be  entirely  accommodated  in  the  church.  In 
medieval  churches  much  of  the  floor-space  was  occupied  by 
screened  chapels,  and,  in  days  when  everybody  went  to  church, 
those  who  came  late  might  have  to  stop  outside.  A  small  bell, 
rung  by  a  server  at  the  window,  the  lower  part  of  which  could 
be  opened  by  means  of  hinged  shutters,  would  warn  wor- 
shippers in  the  churchyard  of  the  approach  of  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  the  service.  The  bell-theory  was  the  only  one 
which  could  apply  to  low-side  windows  on  an  upper  storey, 
such  as  those  in  prior  Crauden's  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  Chapel 
of  Kidwelly  Castle.  The  opinion,  strongly  maintained  by 
some,  that  low-side  windows  were  intended  for  the  hearing  of 
confessions,  depended  primarily  upon  the  misinterpretation 
of  a  document  which  did  not  apply  to  parish  churches  at  all, 
and  was  inadmissible  on  practical  grounds. 


1.    Vol.  XXIII  (1902),  pp.  43-235,  with  illustration  of  Othery  on  p.  47. 
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€&e  S£ump,  OBorougfjtJritige, 

The  members  ascended  the  "  Mump  "  at  3  o'clock  ;  before 
they  rejoined  their  conveyances  it  began  to  rain  steadily,  and 
so  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  o.b.e.,  said  that  from  the  height  on 
which  they  stood  they  saw  the  whole  scene  of  King  Alfred's 
campaign  in  878.  A  mile  away  to  the  west  was  Athelney, 
where  the  king  found  a  hiding-place  among  the  marshes,  when 
the  Danes  occupied  Chippenham  by  a  surprise  march  in  mid- 
winter. Northwards  beyond  Bridgwater,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Parrett,  was  Cannington  Park,  which  they  would  visit 
next  day,  probably  the  Cynuit  Castle  where  Hubba  was  slain, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  a  successful  landing  there,  if  com- 
bined with  an  occupation  of  the  Poldens  to  the  east,  would 
have  placed  Alfred  in  deadly  peril.  Borough  Mump  was  no 
doubt  the  work  which  Alfred  and  his  little  band  of  followers 
in  Athelney  threw  up,  when  the  victory  over  Hubba  encouraged 
him  to  disclose  his  place  of  refuge,  tbut  it  was  uncertain  how 
far  the  Mump  and  the  lines  upon  it  were  artificial.  Excava- 
tion to  determine  that  point  ought  to  be  undertaken,  and  he 
hoped  the  Society  would  consider  that  question.  From  that 
stronghold,  we  were  told,  the  king  waged  war  untiringly 
against  "  the  army,"  which  was  the  term  always  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  the  main  force  of  the  Danes.  How 
he  could  have  done  that  if  that  force  had  remained  camped  in 
Wiltshire,  40  miles  away,  was  impossible  to  explain  ;  but  if 
we  supposed  that  Guthrum  with  the  army  had  marched  west 
to  co-operate  with  Hubba,  or  on  hearing  of  Hubba's  defeat, 
as  he  would  be  bound  to  do,  it  became  readily  explicable. 
From  Bawdrip  at  the  foot  of  the  Poldens  they  had  driven 
along  the  chain  of  former  marsh -islands, — Chedzoy,  Weston  - 
zoyland,  Middlezoy  and  Othery, — which  continued  through 
Borough  Mump  and  Athelney  to  Lyng,  following  apparently 
a  ridge  connecting  the  Upper  (Keuper)  Marls  at  Lyng  with 
the  same  formation  which  cropped  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
Poldens.  These  islands  were  like  a  broken  causeway  con- 
necting Athelney  with  the  mainland  to  the  N.E.,  and  were  no 
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doubt  linked  together  by  marsh  paths,  known  only  to  the 
fenmen,  by  which  Alfred  could  carry  on  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Danes  and  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  his  marsh 
fortress.  The  end  of  the  chain  of  islands  was  only  separated 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  marsh  from  the  Poldens  at  the  foot  of 
Edington  Hill,  and  by  occupying  this  hill  Guthrum  could 
cover  the  point  where  the  Saxons  could  most  readily  attack, 
liim,  while  the  same  point  offered  him  -the  best  prospect  of 
being  able  to  force  the  passage  of  the  islands.  It  also  enabled 
him  to  co-operate  with  the  remnant  of  Hubba's  fleet,  which 
could  lie  in  the  harbour  which  then  existed  at  Downend, 
where  the  Poldens  sank  to  the  marsh  level.  The  storming  of 
the  islands  would  be  no  easy  task, — it  took  William  the  Con- 
queror six  months  to  force  his  way  to  Hereward's  camp  of 
refuge  at  Ely, — and  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  attempt 
Alfred  was  also  preparing  a  surprise  for  him.  Then  having 
learned  when  the  attack  was  likely  to  be  made,  which  would 
partly  depend  on  when  the  tides  suited  for  crossing  the 
marshes,  Alfred  gave  the  word  for  his  army  to  assemble  at 
Ecgbryht's  Stone  on  a  given  day,  probably  by  signalling  by 
beacon-fire  from  the  Quantocks,  rode  to  the  muster-place  to 
put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  back  by  forced  marches, 
and  early  on  the  second  day  occupied  Edington  Hill  in  rear 
of  Guthrum,  who,  unaware  that  Alfred  had  left  Athelney,  was 
about  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  islands.  The  nature  of 
the  surprise,  which  left  the  Danes  no  refuge  but  their  camp 
at  the  end  of  the  Poldens  with  the  marshes  on  three  sides  of 
them,  accounted  for  the  completeness  of  their  overthrow. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  said  that  the  idea  that  the  Mump 
was  really  King  Alfred's  ultimate  stronghold  against  the 
Danes  was  a  fascinating  one,  and  moreover  was  reasonable 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  in  existence  at  that  time  in 
something  like  its  present  form.  Its  size,  character,  and 
position  obviously  made  it  well  adapted  to  the  military  control 
of  an  extensive  area  of  surrounding  country.  When  seen  as 
a  whole,  the  Mump  showed  two  concentric  lines  below  the 
summit  where  there  was  a  change  in  the  angle  of  the  slope  ; 
but  at  present  there  were  no  distinct  indications  of  fosses. 
Whether  these  breaks  in  the  slope  represented  fosses  that  had 
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become  completely  silted  up  (not  a  common  occurrence),  or 
whether  they  were  of  geological  origin  due  to  strata  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness  could  only  be  decided  by  digging.  The 
same  test  could  alone  settle  the  larger  problem  whether  the 
Mump  was  wholly  natural  or  partly  artificial  in  substance. 
The  summit  was  probably  flattened  when  the  church  was 
built,  but  its  area  was  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  and  having  regard  to  the  height  of  the  Mump  and  the 
steepness  of  its  sides  it  was  obvious  that  even  if  it  were  only 
protected  by  a  palisade  at  the  top,  with  possibly  a  second 
palisade  part  of  the  way  down  the  slope,  it  would  be  capable 
of  offering  a  very  stout  resistance  to  an  enemy. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Peing  drew  attention  to  a  feature  which 
he  said  was  apt  to  be  overlooked.  That  was  the  causeway 
connecting  Burrow  Mump  with  the  mainland.  As  the  party 
came  along  the  road  from  Othery  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  the  elevation  of  the  ground  on  .  the  left-hand  side  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  road.  Some  cottages  had  been 
built  on  the  higher  ground  ;  apple-trees  and  vegetables  in 
the  gardens  grew  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  hedge.  It  was 
only  when  they  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mump,  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
cottages  had  been  built  was  merely  a  narrow  ridge,  the  level 
of  the  moor  being  many  feet  lower  on  either  side.  That 
ridge  extended  right  away  from  the  Mump  to  the  hills  at 
Othery,  and  was  in  fact  an  artificial  causeway  which  doubtless 
formed  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Alfred's  Fort 
across  the  intervening  swamp.  As  such  it  was  a  distinctly 
interesting  feature,  and  had  probably  every  right  to  be  de- 
signated "  Alfred's  Causeway."1 

The  existing  ruin  on  the  Mump  was  evidently  of  compara- 
tively modern  construction  and  had  apparently  never  been 
used  for  worship.    But  there  was  evidence  that  a  chapel 

1.  Along  the  south  side  of  this  ridge  is  the  "  Burrow  Wall  Rhyne,"  and 
we  have  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Chadwick,  of  Boroughbridge,  that 
many  years  ago  a  large  number  of  Roman  coins  were  shovelled  out  in  cleaning 
this  watercourse  (in  the  civil  parish  of  Othery),  at  a  point  about  300  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  house  nearest  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  Burrow  Mump. — 
H.  St.  G.  G. 
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occupied  the  same  site  in  earlier  times,  and  it  might  have  been 
connected  with  Athelney  Abbey.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  a  party  of  Goring 's  soldiers  were  said  to  have  been  posted 
in  the  building,  and  to  have  held  out  there  till  surrounded  by 
troops  sent  from  Langport,  to  whom  they  capitulated. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  that  the  '  Chapel '  on  the  hill  appeared 
to  be  entirely  modern  and  nothing  more  than  a  '  folly,' — an 
attempt  to  make  a  picturesque  sham  ruin.    There  did  not 

!  appear  to  be  any  traces  of  ancient  work  incorporated,  but  it 
was  quite  possible  that  there  were,  old  stones  built  in,  and  thafc 
the  walls  might  have  been  erected  on  genuine  foundations  to 
some  extent.  What  was  standing  exhibited  the  usual  XVIII 
Century  notions  of  '  Gothic' 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  made  some  remarks  with  regard 

i  to  the  pottery  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  and  said  that, 
although  shards  of  post-Roman  times  were  very  difficult  to 

j  identify  and  classify,  especially  when  devoid  of  ornament,  the 
same  difficulty  did  not  exist  in  dealing  with  pottery  of  the 
Norman  period.1 

This  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew  (the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Ellis,  Vicar),  was  visited  by  the  Society  in  1897  and  1901, 
and  as  it  was  described  in  Proceedings,  xliii,  i,  51-52,  and 
xlvii,  i,  69-70,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  here.  It 
is  a  small  building,  but  of  good  type,  with  an  excellent  tower 
of  the  Huish-North  Petherton  variety,  well  proportioned  and 
delicate  in  its  detail.  The  greater  part  of  the  structure  is  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  Carved  bench-ends  of  the  XVI 
Century  remain,  and  an  old  chest  made  from  a  hollowed  tree- 
trunk.    The  font  is  of  the  earliest  Norman  period. 

Before  leaving  the  Church  Prebendary  Hamlet  said  it 
contained  one  of  the  very  few  relics  of  Alfred's  "  famous 
church,"  which  for  seven  centuries  stood  on  the  neighbouring 

1.  Shards  of  pottery  of  the  Roman  period  were  found  in  August,  1920, 
at  the  foot  of  the  s.w.  side  of  "  The  Mump,"  in  digging  a  grave  in  the  n.e. 
extension  of  the  churchyard  at  Boroughbridge,  depth  5  to  6  feet  (see  Proc, 
1921).— H.  St.  G.  G. 
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Isle  of  Athelney — the  tombstone  of  one  of  its  monks.  Search 
was  immediately  made,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  The  Vicar 
writing  on  August  14th  reported  : — 

"  The  sexton  here  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  two  fragments  of 
stone  lying  in  the  belfry,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  some 
twenty  years  ago  (dug  up  from  the  outside),  but  cannot  recall  what 
became  of  them.  We  have  searched  all  round,  in  the  Church  and 
without,  and  can  find  no  trace  of  them  anywhere  to-day." 

An  account  of  the  inscription  is,  fortunately,  recorded  in 
Som.  &  Dor.  Notes  and  Queries,  vii,  25.  Prebendary  Bates 
Harbin  at  first  surmised  that  it  was  the  memorial  of  a  monk 
of  the  Dissolution.  Later  he  altered  his  mind  as  to  the  lettering 
being  Tudor,  and  made  a  marginal  note  in  his  own  copy  of 
N.  &  Q.  in  loco  :  "  Benedict,  the  clerk  of  Athelney,  witness 
to  a  deed  of  Henry  de  Erleigh,  temp.  Henry  III ;  Athelney 
Cartulary,  no.  28."  (Som.  Rec.  Soc,  xiv,  134).  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Latin  does  not  appear  to  be  Tudor. 

jQottf)  ipetberton  Cfmrcb* 

After  tea  at  the  Sunday  Schools  at  the  west  end  of  the 
churchyard,  the  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  was  visited  and  described  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J. 
Addy.  He  said  that  the  present  Church,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  dated  from  about  a.d.  1400,  but  the  tower  and  sacristy 
were  perhaps  forty  years  later.  The  ironwork  of  the  sacristy 
windows  was  contemporary  ;  also  the  fine  carved  door  opening 
into  the  chancel.  The  priests'  door  of  the  chancel  (south  side) 
had  the  terminal  blocks  of  the  dripstone  in  the  rough,  which 
might  be  due  to  cessation  of  work  owing  to  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles  of  the  period.  In  the  chapel  (now  occupied  by 
the  organ)  was  the  remains  of  a  piscina  (at  its  base,  the  re- 
cumbent figure  of  a  lamb  ?).  The  screen  (1909)  replaced  one 
long  since  demolished  ;  it  was  considered  to  be  among  the 
finest  of  modern  screens,  and  was  the  work  of  the  late  Baker 
King.  The  pulpit  dated  from  about  1420;  its  carving  was 
well  preserved.  The  font  was  late  Perpendicular  (1460-1540). 
A  gallery  (south  side)  bore  the  date  1623,  and  was  thrown  out 
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from  the  old  muniment  room  over  the  south  porch.  Its  front 
bore  a  figure  of  Time  standing  on  the  globe  with  Death  resting 
on  his  head — probably  older  than  the  gallery.    There  was 

i  some  good  carving  within  the  gallery  ;  the  hammer-beams 
were  really  fine. 

The  south  aisle  (east  end)  had  the  matrix  of  an  elaborate 
brass.  The  stone  had  certainly  been  cut  since,  though  it  had 
no  inscription  now ;  there  was  one  recorded  by  J.  J.  Toogood 
as  existing  in  1845,  "  Hie  jacet  Alianora  quonda  uxor  Willi 
Poulet,"  etc.,  with  date  141 6. 1  Toogood  also  recorded  a  brass 
as  then  existing  in  the  sacristy,  with  the  effigy  in  chasuble, 
etc.,  and  with  the  tonsure  ;  it  had  disappeared.    In  the  nave 

j  was  a  brass  to  Catherine  Morley,  wife  of  John  Morley  (1652). 

!  He  became  vicar,  1615  :  his  living  was  usurped  under  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  noted  that  among  those  "  hired  to 
serve  the  cure  "  was  "  the  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Stirling 
(then  living  at  Hunt  worth  House  with  her  second  husband, 

I  Coll.  Blount)  and  a  professed  papist  as  appeared  afterwards  : 
I  had  this  information  from  Mr.  Colethurst,  and  other  credit- 
able persons  then  living  here."  (Old  Book  of  Bartholomew 
Scammell,  vicar,  instituted  1681). 

OBtienmg:  Sheeting;* 

Mr.  Henry  Corder  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  "  Rambles 
round  Bridgwater  "  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  the  evening,  a  lantern 
for  the  purpose  being  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Catlow. 

The  speaker  first  showed  a  series  of  slides  of  the  old  Packway, 
which,  leaving  Bridgwater  by  way  of  West  Street,  passed 
through  Durleigh  and  Enmore  and  over  the  Quantocks  by 
Buncombe.  Although  the  present  road  did  not  exactly  follow 
the  same  course,  yet  many  original  portions  of  the  ancient 
sunken  lane  might  be  seen  on  one  side  or  the  other,  especially 
where  it  crossed  Enmore  Park.  Another  set  of  pictures 
illustrated  some  ancient  manor-houses  and  the  water-mills 

1.  Since  the  Meeting  the  Vicar  reports  that  he  has  found  a  strip  of  brass 
bearing  this  inscription,  lying  on  top  of  an  old  cupboard  under  the  tower> 
which  is  certainly  the  inscription  to  which  Toogood  refers. — H.  St.  G.  G. 
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at  Cannington,  and  that  led  on,  by  means  of  photographs  of 
bench-ends  on  which  windmills  were  carved,  to  a  series  of 
slides  of  that  fast  disappearing  feature  of  the  country-side. 
Probably  only  one  or  two  remained  in  a  '  going  condition  '  in 
the  county,  and  even  those  were  of  the  later  type  with  stone 
towers,  and  not  of  the  more  ancient  wooden  type  of  "  Post 
mill,"  as  shown  on  the  benches.  The  speaker,  however,  had 
examples  of  the  latter  to  show  from  the  east  of  England. 
Most  of  them  were  fast  falling  to  ruin,  and  photographic 
records  should  be  secured  before  it  was  too  late.  Turning  to 
another  subject,  some  slides  of  Somerset  ferns  and  flowers 
were  shown.  Of  the  former  some  new  records  had  been  made 
in  the  Quantock  area.  Of  flowers  a  variety  of  pictures  was 
shown  from  the  turf-moor,  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
wealth  of  species  often  occurring  together  in  hedge-banks  or 
bogs. 

Mr.  C.  Tite,  on  behalf  of  those  present,  cordially  thanked 
Mr.  Corder  for  his  entertaining  and  well  illustrated  lecture, 
and  also  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  connection  with  the 
excursions.  He  also  thanked  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Catlow  and  the 
members  of  the  Local  Committee  for  the  arrangements  they 
had  made  in  connection  with  the  meeting. 

CfntD  Dap's  proceeDtnp;. 

At  9.15  a.m.,  the  members  left  the  Clarence  Hotel  for 

Cannington  Cfcurcf), 

where  the  members  were  met  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  W.  Mallett 
(Vicar). 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  in  the  first  place  referred  to  the  notes  on 
this  Church  in  Proceedings,  xliii,  i,  38-41.  The  Ecclesiologist, 
in,  27,  gave  some  interesting  items  of  its  rather  unfortunate 
modern  history.  It  was  a  fine  church,  but  very  much  spoiled 
by  injudicious  renovations.  In  1843,  the  roodscreen  was  cut 
down  and  formed  into  a  fence  for  two  large  proprietary  pews, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fine  XV  or  XVI  Century  pulpit  was 
removed  from  its  proper  place,  the  carved  benches  sold  (to 
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the  contractor),  and  the  stained  glass  cleared  away.  Originally 
the  roodscreen  must  have  been  of  imposing  height,  propor- 
tionate to  the  lofty  nave  and  aisles.  It  ran  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  Church,  one  bay  west  of  the  aisle  terminations, 
leaving  space  for  the  enclosure  of  two  chantries.  At  a  more 
recent  date  some  fragments  were  worked  up  into  the  present 
screen,  but  the  work  was  mostly  modern  and  had  a  flat  ap- 
pearance from  the  loss  of  the  fan- vaultings.  The  aisle  portions 
retained  more  original  work.  The  tower  contained  some 
ancient  masonry,  probably  of  the  XI  Century,  in  its  lower 
part.  The  upper  stages  were  late  XIV  Century  work.  Its 
orientation  was  notably  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Church.  Marks  of  an  older  nave  roof  could  be  seen  within. 
The  fine  series  of  consecration  crosses  in  the  church  walls  were 
worthy  of  attention  also  the  excellent  hammered  ironwork 
fencing  the  Clifford  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  dating  from 
about  1750.  The  font  was  late  Perpendicular  (1460-1540). 
The  general  form  of  the  Church  with  its  aisles  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  nave  wall-plate,  bringing  all  under  one  roof, 
might  be  compared  with  that  of  Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

The  President  said  that  the  design  of  the  whole  Church 
indicated  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  XV  Century  work  in  other  parts  of  England  and  departed 
from  local  practice.  While  the  lofty  nave,  without  a  cleres- 
tory, and  lighted  entirely  by  the  unusually  tall  windows  in 
the  aisles,  was  an  adaptation,  with  a  view  to  imposing  effect, 
of  the  arrangement  very  general  in  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Devon,  the  treatment  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  chancel,  with 
large  windows  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  altar,  was 
exactly  that  which  was  pursued  by  church-builders  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 


Cannington  Court  ano  priory 

The  members  found  this  house  in  the  hands  of  workmen 
employed  by  the  Somerset  County  Council,  and  time  did  not 
allow  of  any  of  the  buildings  being  entered.    They  assembled 
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in  the  quadrangle  and  listened  to  a  short  account  of  the  Priory 
given  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans,  whose  material  was  taken 
for  the  most  pait  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hugo's  paper  published 
in  Proceedings,  xi,  ii,  1-121. 

The  Priory  was  founded  in  or  about  the  year  1138  by  Robert 
de  Courcy,  or  Curci,  for  a  community  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  foundation  had  also  been  attributed  to  William  de  Romara, 
but  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  chief  patrons  were  the 
heads  of  the  De  Curci  family. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  stories  of  its  early  history 
was  its  connection  with  "  Fair  Rosamund."  Though  the  story 
might  be  legendary,  local  tradition  said  that  she  was  born  at 
Cannington,  and  as  the  daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  a  large 
landowner  in  the  county,  she  was  most  likely  sent  to  the 
priory  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  nuns. 

Mr.  Hugo  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  bene- 
factions to  the  priory,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  gifts,  the  priory 
seemed  to  have  been  generally  in  poor  circumstances.  The 
records  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  contained  little  beyond 
giving  the  names  of  the  vicars  of  Cannington  and  Witheridge 
(in  Devonshire),  which  benefices  were  in  the  gift  of  the  prioress 
and  convent.  The  King's  commissioners  took  over  the  property 
in  May  1536,  and  the  formal  act  of  suppression  took  place  on 
23  September  following. 

In  1538,  the  King  granted  to  Edward  Rogers,  a  farmer  on 
the  property  :  "  The  whole  house  and  site  of  the  late  Priory 
of  Cannington  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  all  the  Church,, 
bell  tower,  and  cemetery  of  the  late  Priory.  Also  all  messuages, 
houses,  buildings,  granaries,  stables,  dovecots,  gardens,  or- 
chards, &c."  The  property  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rogers  family  till  1672. 

In  that  year  the  property  reverted  to  the  Crown  and  was 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who,  having  filled  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  was  created  first  Baron  Clifford  of 
Chudleigh.  The  priory,  or  as  it  was  now  called,  "  Cannington 
Court,"  had  remained  in  the  Clifford  family  till  recently. 

In  or  about  1807,  the  priory  reverted  to  its  original  purpose, 
and  for  twenty-six  years  was  occupied  by  some  Benedictine 
nuns  from  Belgium,  whose  cemetery  might  still  be  seen. 
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Very  little  of  the  old  priory  buildings  remained,  if  we  ex- 
cepted the  high  walls  of  the  convent  which  might  be  seen  on 
entering  the  village.  The  priory  church  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  only  fragments  being  a  few  small  pieces  of 
tracery  of  Perpendicular  style. 

The  present  mansion  was  probably  begun  by  the  first  Baron 
Clifford,  soon  after  he  acquired  the  property  in  1672  ;  but  as 
he  died  in  1673,  it  might  have  been  finished  by  his  successor 
Hugh,  the  second  baron.  The  exterior  of  the  building  re- 
mains much  as  it  was  then,  but  great  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  the  interior.  It  had  been  used  as  a  boys'  school,  and 
even  now  is  again  being  altered  to  adapt  it  for  a  Farm 
Training  Institute  and  Agricultural  Education  College. 

The  President  said  that  the  history  of  the  priory,  as  written 
by  Mr.  Hugo,  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  thorough  and 
careful  use  of  information  from  episcopal  registers,  compiled 
at  a  time  when  few  people  understood  how  to  employ  their 
contents  to  advantage.  He  did  not  enter,  however,  into  its 
architectural  history,  which  might  well  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  monograph.  The  existing  house  was  clearly 
formed  out  of  the  buildings  of  the  nunnery,  and  formed  a 
complete  quadrangle  round  the  site  of  the  cloister.  Although 
the  medieval  arrangements  were  completely  transformed,  and 
the  present  gateway  was  broken  through  the  western  range, 
it  should  be  possible,  by  careful  examination,  to  restore  the 
plan  of  the  religious  house.  Such  works  as  Mr.  Brakspear's 
monograph  on  Lacock  Abbey,  and  M"r.  Gray's  on  St.  Rade- 
gund's  Priory  (now  Jesus  College)  at  Cambridge,  were  in- 
valuable guides  to  nunnery  plans.  At  Cannington  the  church 
probably  was  on  the  south  side,  next  the  parish  church,  which 
stood  apart  from  the  priory  and  showed  no  trace  of  monastic 
arrangements.  The  chapter-house  and  common-room  were 
on  the  east  side,  with  the  dorter  above  :  on  the  north  side 
would  be  the  frater,  probably  on  an  upper  floor,  with  a  cellar 
below,  and  screens  at  the  west  end  leading  to  the  kitchen 
offices  ;  while  the  west  range  would  contain  the  prioress's 
lodging  on  the  upper  floor,  with  the  entrance  parlour  and 
various  chambers  below  it.  The  post-suppression  history  of 
the  priory  was  interesting,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
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necfcion  of  the  original  grantees  with  Henry  VIII  and  on  that 
of  their  relation  to  the  Elizabethan  poet,  Sir  John  Harington, 
the  translator  of  Orlando  Furioso. 


Cannington  park  duarrtes  ano  Camp. 

The  members  left  the  conveyances  for  a  short  time  to  walk 
to  Cannington  Park.  Owing  to  its  distance  and  the  time 
available  they  did  not  actually  visit  the  Camp,  but  explana- 
tions were  made  from  the  head  of  the  great  quarry,  from  which 
a  good  general  view  of  the  Camp  could  be  obtained  on  the 
west. 

Mr.  H.  Corder  drew  attention  to  the  triple-pointed  hill  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  either  faulted  against  or  overlying 
the  Devonian  rocks  which  occurred  on  the  south.  In  each 
hill  were  large  deposits  of  barium  sulphate  (heavy  spar), 
which  during  the  War  had  been  taken  away  in  great  quan- 
tities,1 much  of  it  being  ground  in  the  little  water-mills  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  which  had  thus  received  a  new  '  lease 
of  life.'  The  calcite  veins  had  also  found  a  most  inartistic 
use  as  '  rockery  stone.'  Much  of  the  limestone  itself  was 
oolitic  in  structure,  similar  to  beds  in  the  Avon  Gorge.  Very 
few  fossils  were  found  in  it,  but  the  speaker  showed  the  section 
of  a  coral  found  there. 

Mr.  Albany  F.  Major  said  that  Mr.  Corder  had  told  them 
that  the  limestone  of  Cannington  Park  was  connected  with 
the  Mendip  rocks,  but  he  had  not  explained  how  it  got  to 
that  side  of  the  Parrett.  The  speaker  would  tell  them.  The 
devil  once  set  out  to  destroy  Cleeve  Abbey.  Where  he  started 
from,  whether  it  was  Bath  or  Bristol  or  elsewhere,  was  not 
stated,  but  anyhow  when  he  crossed  the  Mendip  Hills  he 
pulled  a  huge  chunk  out  of  them  with  which  he  meant  to 
crush  the  Abbey.  But  as  he  was  jumping  across  the  Parrett 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  came  down  heavily  and  dropped  his 
load  on  what  was  then  the  foreshore  of  the  river.  That  story 
must  be  tru'e,  for  the  gash  in  Mendip  could  be  seen  whence  he 

I.    Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LXII,  xlvi-xlvii. 
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tore  the  chunk  (i.e.  Cheddar  Gorge),  and  his  footprints —a 
big  hoof  and  a  huge  foot, — were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rocks 
of  the  old  foreshore.  But  the  connection  of  the  devil  with 
Cannington  Park  was  not  confined  to  its  origin.  The  Wild 
Hunt  passed  over  it,  and  the  huntsman  had  been  seen  at 
various  times  as  a  headless  horseman,  a  rider  on  a  headless 
horse,  and  a  rider  on  a  huge  pig.  Of  the  last  it  was  told  that 
a  shepherd  was  returning  late  one  night  past  Cannington 
Park,  when  he  heard  the  Wild  Hunt  and  saw  the  pack  passing, 
urged  on  by  a  huge  form  riding  on  a  great  pig.  The  rider 
called  to  him  : 

"  Good  fellow,  good  fellow,  how  ambles  my  sow  ?  " 
"  Eh,  by  the  Lard  but  hur  ambles  well  now," 

replied  the  shepherd,  and  as  he  had  been  wise  enough,  or 
fortunate  enough,  to  name  the  Lord,  the  devil  had  no  power 
to  harm  him  but  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire.  The  late  Rev. 
C.  W.  Whistler  traced  in  those  apparitions  a  remembrance  of 
the  Norse  mythology,  the  headless  horseman  being  the  hooded 
Odin,  the  headless  horse  one  that  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  the  rider  of  the  pig,  Frey,  the  sungod,  whose 
steed  was  the  boar,  "  Golden-bristles."  But  as  the  Saxons 
were  Christians  before  they  reached  the  Parrett,  those  remi- 
niscences of  heathen  beliefs  seemed  to  point  to  Norse  occu- 
pation of  the  district  at  a  date  earlier  than  was  generally 
ascribed  to  such  settlements.  Those  legends  had  been  very 
persistent  and  only  a  few  years  ago  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  shepherd  living  in  the  cottage  down  that  lane  had 
had  to  leave  it  because  the  devil  had  been  looking  in  at  the 
window  and  interfering  with  him  as  he  came  home  at  night. 

Cannington  Park  Camp  was  almost  certainly  identified  with 
the  Cynuit  or  Kynwith  Castle,  in  which  Odda  took  refuge  in 
878  after  his  first  defeat  by  Hubba  .  while  the  hill  on  which 
the  members  stood  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Danes, 
where  Hubba  was  subsequently  defeated  and  slain,  and  the 
Raven  Hag  taken.  The  camp  answered  to  Asser's  description, 
and  the  hill  on  which  they  stood  had  been  a  vast  cemetery, 
though  most  of  the  graves  had  now  been  quarried  away  and 
little  record  of  them  kept.    They  had,  however,  shown  un- 
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doubted  signs  of  being  the  result  of  battle -burials  and  of 
massacre,  and  the  only  relics  recovered  pointed  to  the  burials 
dating  back  to  the  Saxon  period. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  said  that  the  dark  brown  pottery 
which  had  been  found  with  the  battle -burials  appeared  to  be 
of  Anglo-Saxon  fabric.  An  iron  knife  and  buckle  also  dis- 
covered belonged  to  the  same  period.  In  Cannington  Camp 
a  large  number  of  flint  implements  and  drippings  of  Neolithic 
type,  including  a  finely  worked  arrowhead  (Proc,  lii,  ii.  158), 
had  been  picked  up  on  the  surface  ;  also  shards  of  pottery, 
including  an  ornamented  fragment  of  Late-Celtic  type  (Proc, 
lii.  i,  68)  similar  to  pottery  found  in  the  Lake  Villages,  and 
at  Wookey  Hole,  Worlebury,  Dolebury,  Charterhouse,  Cad- 
bury  Castle,  Ham  Hill  and  other  sites  in  Somerset.  He  re- 
garded the  camp  as  one  which  might  reveal  much  archaeo- 
logical material  if  systematically  excavated. 

The  drive  was  resumed  and  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Stogursey  (the  Rev.  W.  J.  Stuart-Crump,  Vicar),  was  reached 
soon  after  11.30  a.m. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale  said  that  the  history  of  Stogursey 
Church  was  recorded  in  many  existing  documents.  Eyton 
in  his  "  Domesday  Studies  "  stated  that  Stoke  Courcy  be- 
longed (by  marriage)  to  William  de  Falaise  ;  he  married  Geva, 
daughter  of  Serlo  de  Burci,  who  was  the  widow  of  "  Martin." 

The  Provost  of  Eton  (Dr.  M.  R.  James)  had  recently  found 
the  original  charter  in  which  William  de  Falaise  gave  the 
Church,  etc.,  to  the  alien  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Mary's, 
Lonlay  (Proc,  lxv,  26).  Its  date  was  between  1100  and  1110. 
The  purpose  of  those  gifts  (see  charter)  was  to  found  a  priory 
at  Stogursey,  which  existed  until  1414,  when  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  that  all  "  alien  priories  "  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  King  for  redistribution  ;  for  a  time  certain 
annual  payments  were  made  to  laymen,  the  monks  still  re- 
siding at  the  priory.  The  accounts,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
priory  were  probably  sent  to  Lonlay  ;   the  abbey  buildings 
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were  destroyed  during  the  French  Revolution  in  1793,  but 
the  XII  Century  abbey  church  was  in  use  as  a  parish  church 
until  recent  times. 

The  pre-Reformation  church  accounts,  dating  from  1504 
to  1547,  now  in  private  hands,  were  most  interesting,  giving 
particulars  of  five  altars  (the  High  Altar,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Erasmus,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist), 
images,  lights,  a  brotherhood,  etc. 

In  1324  an  alien  priest,  named  George  Fromond,  was  in- 
terred away  from  the  sea-coast.  The  "  book  of  remem- 
brance," in  which  the  names  of  the  departed  were  subscribed, 
was  kept  on  the  altar. 

Mr.  Edward  Hobbes,  who  was  high  sheriff  of  Somerset  in 
the  year  of  the  Monmouth  Rebellion,  resided  at  that  time  at 
the  priory  ;  the  under-sheriff,  Mr.  Poole,  at  Shurton  Court. 

After  giving  a  short  history  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Heale  briefly 
described  the  building.  (See  also  Proc,  xxiii,  i,  64-67,  and 
xliii,  i,  24-27). 

He  said  that  the  arch  of  the  west  doorway  was  Norman. 
The  west  window  and  three  of  the  nave  windows  dated  from 
about  1380  (glass  modern).  The  bench-ends  were  carved  in 
1525  by  a  Flemish  craftsman  named  "  Glosse."  The  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  nave  were  rebuilt  in  1815  ;  in  1865  they 
were  lowered,  three  extra  windows  inserted  and  a  new  roof 
put  on.  The  present  pulpit  was  erected  at  the  same  time. 
The  walling  between  the  north  porch  and  chancel-arch  con- 
tained the  rood-staircase.  In  1735  the  screen  was  repainted, 
but  since  that  date  all  record,  as  well  as  the  screen  itself,  had 
"been  lost.  The  Fairfield  Chapel  on  the  south  side,  a  building 
18  by  16  feet,  had  been  entirely  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
the  furnace  of  a  heating  apparatus.  The  font  was  early 
Norman,  and  the  tower  arches  were  of  the  same  period.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  the  stone  pulpit  was  used  to  restore  the 
churchyard  cross  ;  a  "  three-decker  "  took  its  place,  followed 
Iby  another  pulpit,  erected  near  the  position  of  the  present  one, 
which  was  sold  to  Huntspill  for  £10,  and  was  now  in  the  church 
there. 

The  tower  arches  and  pillars  had  suffered  from  the  weight 
of  the  bells.    When  a  new  bell  was  cast,  its  weight  was  in- 
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creased,  instead  of  being  reduced.  In  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  were  the  following  records  : — 

1727.  Cramping  the  Church  Tower. 

1789.  A  ringing-loft  ordered  to  be  built. 

1803.  Span  walls  erected  to  strengthen  the  Tower. 

1815.  Taking  down  the  inverted  arch. 

1815-6.  Taking  down  and  rebuilding  two  pillars  of  Tower. 

The  side-arches  were  of  later  Norman  work.  The  vestry- 
door,  at  the  east  end,  was  erected  in  1865.  Formerly  two 
doors  existed  in  the  east  wall  of  St.  Erasmus'  Chapel  ;  when 
they  were  made  a  painting  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles 
was  destroyed.  On  the  south  side  was  the  priory  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  stone-work  of  the 
entrance  door,  piscina,  etc.,  still  remained.  In  that  chapel 
were  various  tombs  ;  one  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  (buried  at 
Newton),  for  the  erection  of  which  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Palmer)  left  £300  in  her  will  ;  others  were  to  the  members  of 
the  Palmer  family,  etc.  St.  Erasmus'  Chapel,  on  the  north 
side,  was  erected  by  the  priory.  In  1841,  practically  a  new 
roof  was  provided.  It  contained  two  Early  English  half- 
pillars  without  capitals.  Under  the  Norman  arches  (south 
side)  were  two  table-tombs,  erected  to  the  Verneys  of  Fair- 
field, (1)  about  1300, — a  heart  burial  ;  (2)  about  1450  (with 
small  carved  figures  below). 

The  church  plate  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer 
in  1722.  That  previously  in  use  could  not  be  traced.  The 
registers  dated  from  1598,  and  were  fairly  complete,  especially 
during  the  Commonwealth  period.  Various  churchwardens r 
accounts  and  other  books  were  preserved  in  the  Church. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond  made  some  further  remarks  on  the  building, 
and  said  that  he  and  the  President  concurred  in  the  view  that 
the  piers  and  arches  of  the  crossing  dated  from  about  1100, 
whilst  the  work  in  the  side-arches  of  the  chancel  were  probably 
about  1180,  and  recalled  that  of  the  nave  of  St.  David's,  and, 
in  a  measure,  the  detail  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  He  added 
that  there  was  some  XIV  Century  work  in  the  room  over  the 
vestry,  which  dated  from  about  1340. 

The  President  sent  the  following  notes  after  the  meeting  ; — 
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The  long  chancel  and  crossing  of  this  fine  church  are  a 
remarkable  feature.  Although  the  priory  of  Stogursey  was^ 
like  many  alien  priories,  a  very  small  affair,  consisting  only 
of  two  or  three  monks,  sent  from  the  mother  house  to  ad- 
minister their  English  property,  the  plan  suggests  that  at 
first  a  larger  convent  was  contemplated,  with  a  regular 
monastic  quire.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  anything  which 
suggests  a  monastic  plan  in  parish  churches  belonging  to  alien 
priories,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  such  churches  re- 
mained unappropriated,  the  convent  merely  presenting  a 
rector  for  institution.  The  monks  usually  lived  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  on  the  property  ;  and  the  number  of  alien 
priories  which  were  large  enough  to  have  conventual  buildings 
of  their  own  was  very  small.  Whatever  may  have  been  con- 
templated with  regard  to  Stogursey,  it  eventually  shared  the 
fate  of  those  priories  which  were  not  '  conventual,'  but  were 
regarded  merely  as  manors  or  granges  belonging  to  foreign 
houses.  Its  possessions  were  not  immediately  granted  away 
by  the  Crown,  but,  as  in  some  other  cases,  were  apparently 
held  on  lease  from  the  Crown  by  the  existing  tenants,  the 
'  apport '  which  previously  had  been  rendered  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Lonlay  being  paid  at  the  royal  exchequer. 
At  Martinmas,  1429,  a  monk  named  Robert  Vise,  with  one 
Walter  Sergeant,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  priory  with  its  appur- 
tenances for  thirty  years,  at  a  rent  of  £25  6  s.  8d.  a  year,  which, 
with  the  reversion  of  the  property,  was  conveyed  by  Henry  VI 
to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton  in  his  foundation  charter 
of  the  college,  granted  on  25th  March,  1441. 

(ZEast  duantocfes&eatu 

COURT  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Alexander  F.  Luttrell,  in  receiving  the  members  at 
his  beautiful  home  (see  frontispiece),  said  that  the  manor  of 
East  Quantockshead  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Paganels 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  passed  by  marriage  to  Geoffrey 
Luttrell  about  the  year  1207,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  part  of  Somerset  that  had  not  been  sold  since  the  Con- 
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quest.  A  house  on  the  site  of  the  existing  house  had  been 
lived  in  continuously  from  then  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
occupied  as  a  farm-house  for  about  two  hundred  years  previous 
to  1889,  when  the  speaker  came  to  live  there. 

The  President  said  that  this  beautiful  house  was  a  re- 
markably perfect  example  of  the  simple  type  of  domestic 
architecture  prevalent  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  medieval  manor-house  appeared  to  have  been 
rebuilt  about  the  close  of  the  XV  Century.  This  house,  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  remained  at  the  south  end  and 
behind  the  present  eastern  front,  was  remodelled  and  enlarged 
in  1614,  a  date  which  appeared  upon  one  of  the  fire-places, 
the  work  being  completed  about  1629.  The  architecture  of 
the  period  was  the  direct  outcome  of  late  Gothic  work,  and, 
in  construction,  showed  no  influence  of  foreign  Renaissance 
work  ;  although  the  larger  and  more  costly  houses,  such  as 
Montacute,  were  freely  ornamented  with  details  in  picturesque 
and  not  very  accurate  imitation  of  classical  forms.  At  East 
Quantockshead  this  type  of  decoration  was  confined  exter- 
nally to  the  porch,  where  it  was  used  very  sparingly  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  house,  with  its  plain  walls  and  large  mullioned 
windows,  was  in  the  traditional  vernacular  style  of  the  district. 
Its  excellent  proportions  and  air  of  dignity  were  the  result  of 
that  instinctive  sense  of  fitness  which  local  masons,  in  all 
parts  of  England  where  good  building-stone  was  available, 
acquired  from  the  long  practice  of  generations  in  dealing  with 
local  material.  No  better  instance  could  be  found  of  a  house 
which,  as  it  were,  sprung  from  its  native  soil  in  complete 
harmony  with  its  natural  environment. .  The  internal  ar- 
rangement corresponded  in  general  respects  to  the  ordinary 
English  house -plan,  before  considerations  of  symmetry  had 
turned  the  hall  into  a  mere  vestibule  :  the  living-rooms  and 
offices  were  divided  by  the  entrance-passage,  and  the  drawing- 
room  and  chamber  above  occupied  a  projecting  wing  on  the 
north  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  block.  The  influence 
of  foreign  detail  was  apparent  in  the  fire-places  and  chimney- 
pieces,  which  were  of  the  elaborate  quasi-classical  type  copied 
by  their  designers  from  architectural  picture-books  of  Flemish 
and  German  origin.    There  was  an  excellent  series  of  plaster 
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ceilings  with  shallow  relieved  ornament  of  a  less  ambitious 
type.  The  whole  building  remained  in  an  almost  unaltered 
condition,  and  the  charm  of  its  spacious  and  well-lighted 
rooms,  with  their  modest  elevation,  was  enhanced  by  its  site 
close  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  commanding  wide 
views  on  three  sides  and  sheltered  on  the  fourth  by  the  slopes 
of  the  Quantocks.  The  rainwater-heads,  with  heraldic  reliefs, 
bore  the  date  1628,  and  were  good  examples  of  lead- work. 
{The  house  is  also  described  and  figured  in  Country  Life,  3rd 
Feb.,  1912,  pp.  168-175). 

The  Church. 

Time  was  too  short  to  allow  all  the  members,  after  viewing 
the  interior  of  the  house,  to  visit  this  interesting  little  church, 
but  the  following  notes  have  been  contributed  : — 

The  President. — The  Church,  which  lies  close  to  the  house 
on  the  south  side,  is  small  and  plain  ;  but  contains  the  very 
handsome  early  XVI  Century  tomb  of  Hugh  Luttrell,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  Such  tombs,  as  is  shown  by  wills 
of  the  period,  were  at  once  family  memorials  and  Easter  sepul- 
chres :  the  tombs  in  this  position  at  South  Pool  and  Loddis- 
well  in  Devon  show  clear  evidence  in  their  sculpture  of  their 
use  for  this  second  purpose. 

Mr.  Bligh  Bond. — The  interior  of  the  Church  has  an  old- 
world  charm.  It  is  full  of  ancient  oak,  richly  carved.  The 
rood-screen  is  of  the  older  and  simpler  type,  with  rather 
low  rectangular-headed  compartments  containing  quatrefoil 
tracery.  The  lower  panels  are  traceried,  and  the  screen  retains 
its  doors.  There  is  a  fine  series  of  bench-ends  with  varied 
and  original  designs, — some  of  which  are  figured  in  Country 
Life,  3rd  February,  1912,  p.  174.  The  pulpit  is  of  the  earlier 
type  of  Renaissance  with  richly  carved  panels.  The  font  is 
early  Perpendicular  (1377-1460). 

About  1.30  p.m.  Holford  was  reached  and  luncheon  was 
provided  by  Mrs.  J.  Hayman  at  the  Combe  House  Boarding 
Establishment.    At  2.30  p.m.  the  members  left  for 
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Here  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  briefly  described  the  history 
of  the  house,  his  remarks  being  based  on  those  made  by  Mr. 
E.  Buckle  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  visit  in  1897  (Proc.y 
xliii,  i,  28-29). 

The  President  said  that  the  manor-house  was  largely  of 
the  XV  Century,  but  the  internal  arrangements  were  some- 
what obscured  by  later  additions.  The  porch,  however,  led 
directly  into  the  screens  which  divided  the  hall  from  the 
kitchen,  and  the  hall  remained  upon  the  east  side  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  old  woodwork. 

The  assistance  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Greswell,  the  former 
Rector  of  Dodington,  had  been  anticipated,  but  although  he 
was  unable  to  come  to  the  meeting,  he  has  contributed  the 
following  notes  : — 

The  small  parish  of  Dodington,  or  Dodeton,  was  named 
after  Dodo,  a  Saxon  thane  and  a  forester.  (See  Eyton's 
"  Domesday  Studies,  Somerset,"  I,  202).  Hence  the  bugles 
in  Dodington  Church  and  manor-house.  Dodo's  homestead 
formed  part  of  the  larger  Stow,  afterwards  Stow  or  Stawe 
Superior  and  Inferior,  i.e.  Over  and  Nether  Stowey.  Domes- 
day says  "  Dodo  tenet  Staw  "  amongst  the  king's  thanes. 
This  Staw  or  Stow  may  survive  in  "  Stowborough  "  or  "  Sto- 
bergh,"  a  large  field  opposite  the  church  (Inquis.  p.m.  of  John 
Waleraund,  Stoke  Courcy,  1309).  "  Bernersworth  "  (modern 
Barnsworthy)  seems  to  preserve  the  "  worth"  or  abode  of  the 
"  Berners," — an  Anglo-Norman  word  for  "  kennel-men,"  as 
we  learn  from  Gaston  de  Foix's  "La  Chasse."  (See  also 
Greswell's  "  Forests  and  Deer  Parks  of  Somerset,"  p.  230). 
Close  to  Dodington  Church,  Newhall,  an  old  Domesday  manor f 
was  anciently  held  of  Sabina  Peche,  f ores ter-in -fee  of  North 
Petherton  Park  and  Forest,  and  the  tenants  of  Newhall  held 
this  land  by  the  service  of  attending  at  Petherton  Park  in 
fawning  season.  This  service  was  commuted  to  a  money 
payment  which  still  exists  in  the  form  of  a  land-tax  from 
Newhall  to  North  Petherton.  "  Peche 's  Oak  "  on  the 
Dodington  Common  surely  preserves  the  name  of  the  Peche 
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1  foresters-in-fee."  At  Domesday  Count  Harold  held  Stowey, 
i.e.  Over  Stowey  on  the  Quantocks,  and  Dodo's  part  of  this 
Saxon  settlement  looks  like  the  Quantock  Saxon  hunting 
abode,  judging  from  the  above  indications.  Dodington  Church 
may  have  had  its  origin  as  a  hunting  chapel,  like  Newton- 
Forester  in  North  Petherton.  In  Hugo's  account  of  Mynchin 
Buckland  Priory  we  find  that  the  Prior  drew  an  annual  pension 
of  2s.  from  "  the  Chapel  of  Dodyndon  in  the  Parish  of  Nether- 
Stowey."  The  first  Rector  of  the  separate  parish  of  Dodington 
was,  presumably,  Thomas  Skybow,  1473  (Weaver's  "  Incum- 
bents ").  Stowey,  as  apart  from  Stow  or  St  awe,  must  be  a 
compound  of  "  Stow  "  and  "  Way,"  alluding  to  the  great 
trunk  road  or  way  that  ran  from  Combwich  Passage,  Can- 
nington  (Cantok-ton)  to  Over  Stowey  Church,  and  was  known 
and  described  in  documents  as  the  "  Great  Staw  herepath." 
It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  also  to  Rodway  or  Roadway 
manor  in  Cannington.  Allusions  are  made  to  this  important 
I  Way  "  in  the  Gaunt 's  Hospital  records  (Braikenridge  MSS., 
Taunton  Museum)  and  in  Eton  College  Stoke-Courcy  deeds 
(1100-1200).  Important  notices  are  made  of  the  "  Vetus 
Castellarium  "  or  old  Castle  that  stood  close  to  Over  Stowey 
Church,  preserved  in  the  place-names  "  Crogh  Stokke  "  the 
old  "  stockaded  hill "  and,  at  the  present  day,  "  Castle 
Ground."  This  Over  Stowey  fort  was  anterior  to  the  Nether 
Stowey  one  on  Castle  Hill  mount  and  must  have  been  the 
stronghold  of  Count  Harold,  commanding  the  Quantock 
approaches  from  the  Parrett,  with  Danesborough  on  its  flank. 
In  later  Norman  times  the  Nether  Stowey  barons  had  two 
parks  there,  one  for  red-deer  and  another  for  fallow.  It 
seems  likely  that  "  Berners worth  "  was  used  as  the  kennels. 
These  parks  existed  till  Elizabethan  days  and  there  are  many 
place-names  still  reminding  us  of  their  existence. 

Some  years  ago,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Lord  St.  Audries, 
Mr.  Greswell  obtained  a  copy  from  the  Palmer  MSS.  of  the 
Dodington  genealogy.  It  corresponds  somewhat  closely  with 
that  given  by  Collinson,  and  is  another  proof  how  great  a 
debt  Collinson  owed  to  the  researches  of  Thomas  Palmer,  the 
industrious  antiquary  of  Fairfield.  He  represented  the  town 
of  Bridgwater  and  died  1734-5. 
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The  -  Dodington  estates  in  the  XVIII  Century  went  to 
George  Bubb  Dodington,  member  for  Bridgwater,  who  was 
created  Lord  Melcombe.  In  1762  Dodington  passed  to 
Richard  Earl  Temple  ;  thence  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whence  "  Buckingham  Plantation  "  on  the  hill.  In  the 
Duke's  days  the  Dodington  mines  were  worked. 

©ot&elnep  9©anot. 

A  long  drive  brought  the  members  to  Gothelney,  which  was. 
visited  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cann. 
Owing  to  trouble  with  some  of  the  motor-cars  on  the  road, 
delay  resulted,  and  some  of  the  party  were  unable  to  spend 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  Gothelney. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  said  that  before  describing  some  of 
the  architectural  features  of  the  house  as  it  stood  at  present,, 
he  would  give  some  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  manor. 
The  name  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  Godelege,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  God,  good,  and  leaze,  pasture.  The  latter 
word  was  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  to  mean  meadow 
or  pasture.  Later  on  the  name  had  been  Gautheney,  Godelney, 
and  now  Gothelney.  At  the  Conquest  the  manor  was  held 
by  Roger  de  Curcelle.  It  was  mentioned  in  Domesday,  which 
said  :  Geoffrey  holds  of  Roger,  Godelege.  Alward  held  it  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  gelded  (that  is,  paid  tribute) 
for  half  a  hide.  Arable,  two  carucates  ;  and  if  we  take  a 
carucate  at  eighty  acres,  there  was  not  very  much  difference 
at  the  present  day.  There  was  half  a  mill  which  paid  lOd. 
rent,  and  20  acres  of  pasture  worth  20s.  Half  a  mill  meant 
that  the  mill  was  in  use  between  the  tenants  of  this  and  some 
other  manor,  and  the  tenants  each  paid  the  rent  to  their 
respective  landlords.  After  the  Conquest  the  manor  had  an 
owner  of  its  name, — Richard  de  Godelege,  who  served  King 
Edward  in  his  Scotch  wars.  The  Lords  of  Charlinch  held  it 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VI  (1422),  when  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Hody.  There  was  a  record  of  a  John 
Hody  being  presented  to  the  benefice  of  Witheridge  by  the 
Prioress  and  Convent  of  Canynton  on  September  16th,  1425, 
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and  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  Hodys  of  Gothelney.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I  it  was  sold  to  Roger  Bourne  of  Wells, 
whose  family  were  people  of  considerable  property,  and  to 
him  most  likely  a  good  many  of  the  alterations  in  the  house 
were  due.  The  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cann's 
father  and  himself  some  fifty  years  ago. 

There  were  apparently  no  remains  of  the  old  Norman  manor 
house,  and  therefore  none  of  the  Saxon  house  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  the  Confessor.  Since  those  times  many  changes 
had  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Cann  said  that  a  great  part  of  the 
house  had  now  disappeared  altogether.  At  one  time  a  moat 
ran  round  the  buildings,  and  it  could  be  traced  approximately, 
but  at  present  only  a  very  small  portion  of  what  was  probably 
the  moat  could  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  Was  quite 
likely  that  at  some  time  the  house  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
from  the  various  loop-holes  in  the  tower  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  end  of  the  XIV  Century  or  early  in  the  XV  Century 
the  manor  might  have  been  the  home  of  some  religious  order, 
as  by  the  will  of  Edward  Greville,  dated  1436,  he  left  4  marks 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Gothelney,  and  that 
was  interesting  as  giving  the  dedication  of  the  chapel.  One 
did  not  feel  sure  whether  this  chapel  was  in  the  tower,  or 
whether  it  was  the  building  seen  on  the  members'  right,  for 
there  was  not  anything  left  in  the  interior  of  either  to  prove 
the  poiut. 

Early  in  the  XVII  Century  great  alterations  must  have 
taken  place,  and  probably  at  one  time  there  might  have  been 
two  towers  with  a  large  gateway  between,  as  the  remains  of 
a  large  arch  in  the  present  dining-room  might  be  seen,  and 
there  were  massive  foundations  in  what  was  now  Mr.  Cann's 
cellar, — in  fact  the  cellar  was  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walling.  Some  time  in  the  XVII  Century  the  Banqueting 
Hall  was  ceiled  over,  but  the  original  XV  Century  roof  which 
might  still  be  seen  was  in  good  condition,  with  the  minstrels' 
gallery  and  their  room  adjoining.  The  porch  and  a  large  part 
of  the  front  of  the  house  seemed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
XVII  Century,  at  a  time  when  large  alterations  were  made 
in  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  President  said  that  the  chief  feature  of  Gothelney, 
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also  of  the  XV  Century  like  Dodington  Hall,  was  the  tall 
octagonal  turret  east  of  the  porch,  which  rose  above  the  roof 
and  was  capped  by  a  low  spire.  The  hall,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  porch,  had  been  cut  up  into  two  modern  rooms,  and  its 
north  side  formed  a  passage  by  which  they  entered.  Ad- 
joining the  house  on  the  east  was  a  two-storied  building,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  might  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory  ; 
but  no  positive  indication  of  that  use  remained. 

On  leaving  Gothelney  a  few  of  the  members  proceeded  to 
Bridgwater  to  catch  their  trains,  but  the  great  majority  visited 
the  last  item  on  the  programme, 

mm  TBotoer  jrarm, 

by  permission  of  the  tenant,  Mr.  W.  Dyer. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  said  that  that  picturesque  building 
was  all  that  remained  of  Bur  or  West  Bower  Manor  or  Court 
(now  called  West  Bower  Farm).  What  one  saw  was  only  a 
fragment  of  the  original  manor-house.  Foundations  had 
frequently  been  uncovered  in  the  garden  and  yard,  which 
proved  that  the  extent  of  the  mansion  when  in  its  complete 
condition  must  have  been  very  considerable.  What  remained 
was  of  early  construction  and  belonged  to  the  Decorated 
period.  The  entrance,  guarded  by  two  towers  with  windows 
far  from  the  ground,  showed  that  it  was  built  in  troublous  days 
when  the  need  of  fortification  had  not  passed  away,  and  when 
every  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle.  The  lean-to  roof 
and  present  doorway  probably  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
building.  Within  the  doorway  one  found  an  inner  arch  of 
larger  size,  but  it  was  cut  by  a  modern  ceiling.  In  the  vestibule 
there  were  four  arched  doors,  of  which  three  were  moulded 
while  one  in  front  was  plain.  The  western  turret  was  from 
here  approached  by  a  stone  newel  ;  above  its  windows  on  the 
inside  were  three  shields  and  two  ornaments,  which  appeared 
to  be  repeated  in  the  tracery  on  the  outside.  Some  old  glass 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  turret,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  swelling 
in  the  centre  of  each  mullion,  similar  to  an  ancient  window  at 
Meare  ;   there  were  also  traces  of  shutter-hinge  hooks.  The 
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eastern  turret  also  contained  ancient  glass  in  which  formal 
roses  and  archaic  letters  were  represented.  "  M  "  could  easily 
be  deciphered,  which  was  said  to  stand  for  Malet.  The  Malet 
family  owned  the  adjacent  manor  of  Enmore,  but  no  deed 
had  turned  up  to  confirm  the  Malet's  connection  with  Bur. 

West  Bower  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Jane  Seymour, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  VIII,  and  mother  of  Edward  VI ; 
also  of  her  brother  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  (the 
Lord  Protector  Somerset).  The  father'  Sir  John  Seymour, 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bur  ;  but  he  had  other  country- 
seats,  viz.  Wolf's  Castle  in  Wilts  and  Seymour's  Manor  in 
Bucks.  West  Bower  passed  to* the  Lord  Protector,  and  on 
his  execution  the  King,  on  the  1st  May,  1553,  "  granted  to 
Thomas  Sydney,  of  Walsyngham,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
Esq.,  and  Nicholas  Halswell,  of  Gotehurst,  in  the  County  of 
Somerset,  Esq.,"  together  with  property  in  other  counties, 
"  the  following  in  Somerset  : — A  messuage  and  hereditament 
called  Westbowre,  lands  called  Yatefeldes,  the  M3^11e  close,  the 
Mylle  mede,  Grenham,  Basyng,  Warrens,  Downe,  and  Castle- 
acre,  then  or  lately  in  the  tenure  of  John  White  and  John 
Raffe,  or  either  of  them,  in  Brydgwater,  Durleigh,  and  Can- 
nyngton  ;  a  water  mill  called  Westbowre,  and  other  lands  in 
the  parishes  of  Bridgwater,  Durleigh,  and  Wembdon  ;  a 
tenement  and  six  acres  of  land  and  meadow,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  John  Ffarmer,  in  Comydge  ;  ....  all  of  which  were 
lately  the  property  of  Edward,  late  Duke  of  Somerset.  .  .  . 
The  grant  was  dated,  witness  the  King,  at  Westminster,  on 
the  day  named  above  "  (Hugo's  "  Mediseval  Nunneries  of 
Somerset,"  1867,  pp.  203-4).  From  that  period  West  Bower 
remained  the  property  of  the  Halswell  family,  and  came  to 
the  Tyntes  by  the  marriage  of  the  Halswell  heiress  in  1648  to 
Colonel  John  Tynte  of  Chelvey.  According  to  Collinson 
(m,  84)  the  Godwyn  family  were  lords  of  Bower  from  the 
time  of  Edward  II,  when  it  was  known  as  "  Godwyn's  Bower." 
The  Godwyns  sold  it  to  John  Brent  of  Cossington,  and  later 
that  manor  with  others  became  dispersed  to  other  families. 

Mr.  Gray  then  turned  to  the  columbarium  or  dove-cote, 
which  was  difficult  to  date  as  it  had  apparently  no  feature  that 
betrayed  a  special  style.  It  might  be  late  XVI  or  early  XVII 
Vol.  LXV1  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  I.  e 
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Century.    The  walling,  which  was  4ft.  in  thickness,  consisted 
of  rough  stone-work  to  a  height  of  3ft.  6ins.,  and  of  mud  above,  j 
The  total  height  was  16ft.  to  the  wall-plate.    On  the  outside 
the  stone-work  was  contained  within  the  mud,  but  it  was  | 
uncovered  inside  the  building.    The  roof  inside  was  made  j 
with  care, — eight  rafters  with  a  bracket  at  the  foot  of  each. 
The  method  adopted  in  the  tying  of  the  rafters,  seemed  general  ] 
in  circular  dove-cotes.    The  flight-hole  was  at  the  apex  ;  the 
trap-door,  for  closing  it,  was  no  longer  in  its  place.    The  door  | 
of  the  dove-cote  was  larger  than  those  of  the  doors  of  similar 
structures.    The  nest-holes  were  in  13  tiers,  and  each  row 
appeared  to  have  contained  60.    That  made  a  total  of  780y 
but  35  must  be  subtracted  for  the  doorway,  so  that  the  building 
contained   about   745   or   750   breeding-places.    The  holes 
measured  6  by  8ins.,  and  varied  from  15  to  18ins.  in  depth. 
The  circular  dove-cotes  at  Wellow  and  West  Camel  had  each 
about  600  holes  ;  whilst  the  square  one  at  Kelston  had  900. 

Mr.  Gray  said  he  was  indebted  to  Mr:  St.  David  Keme}^- 
Tynte  for  some  of  the  historical  notes,  and  to  Father  Ethelbert  J 
Home  for  the  description  of  the  dove-cote. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Before  leaving  West  Bower,  the  Rev.  Preb.  Hamlet  on  j 
behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  expressed  thanks  to  all 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  their  visit  to  1 
Bridgwater.    He  mentioned  severally  the  clergy  who  had 
thrown  open  their  churches,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
private  houses  for  having  allowed  so  large  a  number  of  visitors 
to  enter  their  doors,  the  Local  Committee,  and  the  various 
speakers  including  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Major,  Mr.  S.  Evans,  Mr.  H.  Corder  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley.    He  concluded  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
defatigable efforts  of  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  in  the  capacity 
of  Excursion  Secretary,  and  by  making  reference  to  the  I 
eminent  abilities  of  their  President,  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

This  was  the  last  item  of  a  very  full  day's  expedition,  and 
most  of  the  members,  arriving  at  Bridgwater  at  5.20  p.m.,. 
were  able  to  disperse  to  their  homes  that  evening. 
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Secretary — Dr.  A.  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  Dymboro,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 
Director  of  Excavations — Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle. 

Mttrtry  Hill,  Orchardleigh  Park,  near  Frome. 

AS  previously  reported  (Proceedings,  lxi,  xxviii)  the  ancient 
remains  at  Murtry  Hill  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  Gray, 
August  31st  to  September  2nd,  1915.  With  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  Major  A.  C.  Duckworth,  the  Committee 
conducted  excavations  from  September  28th  to  October  8th, 
1920,  when  two  large  and  two  smaller  cuttings  were  made, 
and  a  number  of  the  stones  forming  the  original  structure  were 
uncovered.  The  work  has  been  recorded  by  means  of  plans, 
sections  and  photographs,  and  a  full  report  will  be  prepared 
in  due  course.  The  excavations  were  superintended  by  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Dr.  Bulleid  rendered  valuable  help  in  various  ways. 
Contributions  for  future  work  on  other  sites  are  earnestly 
solicited.  The  season's  work  finished  with  only  £2  18s.  5d. 
in  hand.  This  fund  was  started  in  1914  by  a  donation  of  £10 
from  Lord  Portman  (then  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Portman). 
The  following  donations  during  1920  were  received  : — 


£  5.  d. 

H.  H.  P.  Bouverie,  Esq.  2    0  0 

Dr.  A.  Bulleid,  f.s.a.  .  3    3  0 

W.  S.  Clark,  Esq.         .  2    2  0 

H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Esq.  .  10  0 

John  Morland,  Esq.  .  10  0 
W.  cle  C.  Prideaux,  Esq., 

f.s.a.    .        .  0  10  6 


£   s.  d. 

John  E.  Pritchard,  Esq., 

F.S.A.     .  .  .110 

A.  F.  Somerville,  Esq.  .  10  0 

W.  M.  Tapp,  Esq.,  f.s.a.  110 

Charles  Tite,  Esq.         .  110 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Waldegrave  110 
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Report  of  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  Excavation 
Committee,  1920. 

OWING  to  lack  of  funds,  very  little  work  has  been  possible 
during  the  year,  but  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  has  been  able  to 
excavate  on  the  site  of  the  Loretto  Chapel  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  wall,  and  has  laid  bare  its  foundations,  which  show 
it  to  have  been  a  Chapel  about  40  feet  long  by  24  feet  broad, 
with  an  entrance  probably  from  the  north  transept  of  the 
Church.  This  is  all  the  work  that  has  been  don^,  but  it  is 
hoped  during  1921,  with  the  permission  of  the  Trustees,  to  start 
excavations  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  buildings,  in  order 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  traces  of  St.  Joseph's  original  church. 

Sebastian  Evans,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Statement  of  Accounts,  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1920. 

GLASTONBURY  ABBEY  EXCAVATION  FUND. 


Receipts. 


£ 
25 
1 


.  d. 
6  11 
1  .0 


By  Balance  of  Former  Ac- 
count 
Donations — 

Bath  Branch,  S.A.S. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Carnegie 

Dickson  .  .        .  .  10  10  0 
Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders    10  0 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stallard    2    2  0 
„    Box  Collections  at  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey     .  .  15  18  0 
„   Proceeds  from  Societies 
conducted  by  F.  B. 
Bond  ..        ..  13  15  3 

Rebate  on  Workmen's 

Insurance,  1919-20      2  11  2 
,,   Interest  on  Deposit  Ac- 
count, 1920  ..0    8  7 


£72  12  11 


Payments. 

£  5. 

To  Labour,  Apr.  -June,  1920  47  0 
F.  Bligh  Bond,  Personal 


Expenses,  1919 
Postages 
Sundries 
Balance  in  hand 


6 
0 
0 
19 


0  0 
3  9 
6  3 
2  11 


£72  12  11 


H.  St.  GEORGE  GRAY,  Hon.  Treasurer 
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Officers  elected  12  February,  1921  : — ■ 
President — The  Rev.  Preb.  A.  P.  Wickham,  f.e.s.,  East  Brent  Vic,  Burnham. 
Joint  Recorders — Colonel  T.  Jermyn,  f.e.s.  (5,  Highbury  Road, 
Weston-s.-Mare),  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Slater. 
Treasurer- — Mr.  H.  Doidge,  The  Bank,  High  Street,  Taunton. 
Secretary — Mr.  H.  H.  Slater,  Brooke  House,  Cannington. 

THE  Entomological  Section  has  to  record  a  great  loss 
through  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hudd, 
f.e.s.,  f.s.a.,  our  Recorder,  on  October  7th  last.  He  had  been 
in  somewhat  delicate  health  some  years  ago,  and  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  be  careful,  for  which  reason  we  were  often 
deprived  of  his  company  on  our  field-days  ;  but  he  was  present 
at  our  last  meeting,  on  August  28th,  and  as  keen  as  ever.  As 
he  had  written  the  Lepidoptera  section  for  the  Victoria  County 
History  (1903),  and  knew  more  than  any  of  us  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  insects  in  the  county,  the  Section,  at  its  inception  in 
1909,  induced  him  to  undertake  the  duty  of  Recorder,  which 
involved  the  arrangement  for  publication  of  the  various 
appendices  of  additions  to  the  V.C.H.  lists  of  insects.  This 
work  he  continued  to  carry  out  with  efficiency  till  his  decease. 
Of  late  years  he  took  an  increasing  interest  in  Diptera,  in 
which  he  made  a  number  of  county  records,  and  there  are 
.about  100  of  these,  as  he  informed  us  the  last  time  we  met 
him,  yet  unpublished.  These  we  hope  to  have  in  print  in  due 
course,  as  a  memorial  to  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  genial  gen- 
tleman, and  we  all  much  regret  his  loss. 

The  British  climate  has  been  responsible  for  a  very  in- 
different season  in  1920,  and  we  have  little  to  record  in  the 
way  of  Lepidoptera.  The  Clouded  Yellow  has  been  a  fairly 
plentiful  immigrant,  and  several  members  are  breeding  it. 
The  writer  had  a  larva  of  Livornica  sent  to  him  from  Brean, 
which  he  induced  to  become  a  fine  imago.  Another  imago  of 
the  same  species  was  taken  this  year  at  Batcombe  by  Master 
David  Coney.  It  has  been  a  good  year  for  Bombyliformis,  and 
the  writer  noticed  two  of  them  pair  on  the  wing,  and  then 
settle  on  a  bush.    Later  in  the  same  day,  the  same  thing  was 
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twice  observed  by  other  entomologists  present.  This  may 
be  a  well-known  habit  of  the  insect,  but  none  of  the  eight  of 
us  then  present  had  ever  seen  it  mentioned  in  print.  A.  betu- 
laria  has  been  getting  duskier  for  some  years,  and  the  writer 
has  this  year  bred  a  doubledayaria  (the  black  variety),  hitherto 
unknown  in  Somerset,  from  a  Shapwick  larva,  so  this  form 
will  now,  in  all  probability,  supplant  the  type  in  Somerset,  as 
it  has  already  done  in  so  many  parts  of  England.  The  event 
of  the  year,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  Thera  variata,  Schiff, 
which  Mr.  A.  R.  Hayward  has  turned  up  at  Hinton  St.  George. 
What  has  been  commonly  called  T.  variata  is  T.  obeliscata, 
Hb.  ;  the  two  have  been  regarded  as  varieties  cf  the  same 
species,  but  Mr.  Prout,  the  authority  on  Geometers,  considers 
them  specifically  distinct.  The  true  variata  was  taken,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  on  spruce  fir  in  the  New  Forest  in  1912  ; 
it  also  feeds  on  silver  fir,  and  should  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Colonel  Jermyn,  f.e.s.,  sends  a  few  notes  on  Diptera  which 
are  of  interest,  and  mostly  records  (1920)  : — 

Stratomyidae. 
Nemotelus  nigrinus,  Fin.  Nailsea,  May  29.   Somerset  record. 

Syrphidae. 

Cheilosia  grossa.  Wembdon,  March,  Capt.  Troup.  County 
record.    Three  specimens. 

Pyrophaena  rosarum,  F.    Ashcott,  Aug.  28,  abundant. 

Melangyria  quadrimaculata,  Verr.  On  black  thorn,  Weston- 
s.-Mare,  March  21,  Miss  M.  Jermyn. 

Xanthandrus  comptus,  Hair.  North  Perrott,  July  24,  H. 
Slater.    Somerset  record. 

Didea  fasciata,  Mcq.  A  handsome  fly  much  resembling  S. 
ribesii.  Recorded  in  V.C.H.,  from  Minehead  ;  no  later  records. 
Two,  Weston-s.-Mare,  on  bramble  blossom  in  August,  and  two 
at  ivy-bloom  in  September.  On  the  latter  they  are  easily 
overlooked  amongst  the  swarms  of  ribesii  and  wasps. 

Syrphus  torvus,  O.S.    Ban  well,  June  25.    Somerset  record. 

Catabomba  selenitica,  Mg.  A  specimen  bred  by  H.  Slater 
from  a  larva  found  on  a  garden  rose  at  Cannington.  One, 
Weston-s.-Mare,  July  5. 

Helophilus  lunulatus,  Mg.  One  at  Ashcott,  Aug.  28.  Only 
recorded  once  from  Shapwick. 
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H.  lineatus,  F.    Shapwick,  Aug.  8.    Somerset  record. 

In  addition  I  have  to  thank  Colonel  Jermyn  for  a  list  of 
Hymenoptera  met  with  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hallett,  f.e.s.,  of  the 
Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society,  near  Weston-s.-Mare  during  a 
fortnight's  visit  in  June  1919,  of  which  the  Colonel  mentions 
the  following  as  appearing  to  be  Somerset  records. 


Bees. 


Hyleus  hyalinatus,  Sm. 
H.  confusus.  Nyl. 
■Sphecodes  affinis,  V.  Hag. 
Halictus  villosulus,  K. 
H.  nitidiusculus,  K. 
Andrena  fulvago.  Chr. 
A.  humilis,  Imh. 
Nomada  germanica,  Pz.  ( 
ferruginata.). 


=  N. 


Nomada  bifida,  Th. 
Eucera  longicornis,  L. 
Anthophora  furcata,  Pz. 
Megachile  circumcincta,  Lep. 
Osmia  aurulenta,  Pz. 
0.  bicolor,  Schk. 
Coelioxys  elongata,  Lep. 


FOSSORES. 


iSapijga  5-punctata,  F. 
JPsammochares  gibbus,  Fab. 
Diodontus  minutus,  F. 
Nisson  spinosus,  F. 
Ablepkaripus  (Grabro)  podagri- 
cus,  V.  d.  Lind. 


Crossocerus  (Crabro)  varius, 
Lep. 

Crossocerus  (Crabro)  wesmaeli, 

V.  d.  Lind. 
Lindenius   (Crabro)  albilabris, 

F. 


We  welcome  the  inauguration  of  the  Microscopical  Section, 
and  believe  that  they  have,  amongst  others,  a  very  useful  line 
of  work  before  them  in  the  help  which  they  can  render  to  the 
other  Sections  by  collecting  and  recording  the  minuter  branches 
of  objects  belonging  to  those  Sections'  departments.  In 
botany  there  are  the  Diatoms,  Desmids,  and  other  groups  of 
lower  Cryptogams  ;  in  entomology,  the  Thysanura  ("  Spring- 
tails  "),  Pulicidae  (Fleas),  Mallophaga  (Bird-lice,  feeding  on 
feathers),  etc.  All  these  require  microscopic  treatment,  and 
all  are  probably  best  preserved  as  county  records  (or  in  private 
collections)  mounted  on  microscopic  slides. 

Henry  Slater. 
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President  and  Recorder — The  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt,  Melbury  Osmund 
Rectory,  Dorchester. 
Vice-Presidents — Lt. -Colonel  J.  W.  Gifford  and  Lt. -Colonel  A.  E.  Lascelles. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle,  Taunton. 

THE  1920  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  at  the 
Somerset  County  Museum  on  May  18th,  when  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Blathwayt,  v. p.,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  financial  statement  for  1919, 
which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  on  December  31st  of 
£12  125.  2d.  A  further  sum  of  £5  was  set  aside  for  the  Somerset 
Egg  Cabinet  Fund,  which  would  make  a  total  of  £21  5s.  lcL 
on  deposit  at  the  bank. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Section  at  that  date  consisted  of 
about  sixty  members.  The  following  members  had  passed 
away  since  the  last  meeting  : — Dr.  J.  Wiglesworth,  the  Rev. 
Preb.  F.  Hancock,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Wm.  Morris, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Robinson  and  Mr.  H.  Gribble  Turner.  Copies  of  an 
obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Wiglesworth,  with  portrait,  had  recently 
been  sent  to  the  members  with  the  Bird  Report  for  1919. 

The  Chairman  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wiglesworth,  President  and  Recorder  of  the  Section  ;  and 
a  vote  of  condolence  with  his  widow  was  passed. 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Recorder,  and  Lt. -Colonel  J.  W.  Gifford  and  Lt.- 
Colonel  A.  E.  Lascelles,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Section.  Mr. 
H.  St.  George  Gray  was  re-elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
It  was  decided  to  appoint  several  Assistant-Recorders  of  the 
Section,  and  this  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  and  would  be  reported  upon  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  general  terms  and  contents  of  the  Wiglesworth  Bequest 
were  recorded  in  the  Section's  last  report  (Proceedings,  lxv, 
pp.  xlviii-xlix).  The  books  retained  for  the  Society's  library 
are  listed  in  the  following  pages  ;  the  money  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  those  not  required  was,  under  the  terms  of  the  doctor's, 
will,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  ornithological  works. 
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Mrs.  Wiglesworth  had  sent  to  the  annual  meeting  the  manu- 
script on  birds,  most  of  which,  it  is  believed,  formed  the 
material  the  doctor  intended  to  compile  as  a  separate  work 
on  Somerset  birds.  Mrs.  Wiglesworth  asked  the  advice  of 
the  Section  as  to  the  value  of  this  manuscript,  possibly  for 
publication.  The  President  was  asked  to  examine  the  papers 
and  to  report  upon  the  same  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  report  was  made  on  the  general  collection  of  birds  ex- 
hibited in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Castle.  Twenty-two  cases 
had  recently  been  renovated  by  Mrs.  Gray.  Some  of  the 
birds,  especially  those  in  the  Haddon  Collection,  had  suffered 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  building,  which  could  not  be 
kept  continuously  heated. 

Among  recent  acquisitions  was  a  case  of  two  Pallas'  Sand 
Grouse,  shot  in  1888  at  Steart  Point,  presented  by  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Rev.  C.  G.  Anderson,  of  Otterhampton.  At  the 
meeting  a  good  specimen  of  a  Short-eared  Owl,  shot  at  Ilton, 
1918,  was  purchased. 

The  Foot  Collection  of  birds,  mostly  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath,  had  been  accepted  as  a  donation  by 
Whitechapel  Museum.  Unfortunately  the  catalogue  of  the 
specimens  had  been  lost,  and  exact  localities  and  dates  were 
unknown. 

H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  W.  D.  Mii/leh,  Cheddon,  Taunton. 

Committee — 

Dr.  H.  Downes,  f.l.s.,  Dr.  W.  Watson,  a.l.s.,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper,  f.l.s., 
Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  f.l.s.,  and  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden. 

ON  June  24th,  1920,  twenty-one  members  and  friends, 
including  some  students  from  Bishop  Fox's  School, 
Taunton,  took  part  in  a  field  day  from  Watchet  to  Minehead. 
No  new  records  were  to  be  expected,  but  the  flora  was  profuse 
and  interesting  ;  among  the  less  common  plants  noticed  were 
Silene  conica,  Trifolium  suffocatum  (over),  Vicia  Bithynica, 
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Laihyrus  Nissolia,  Linum  angustifolium,  Oenothera  odorata, 
Lithospermum  officinale,  Legousia  hybrida,  and  Ophrys  apifera. 

A  small  party  of  members  and  friends,  chiefly  from  Taunton, 
travelled  to  Uphill  Station  on  July  7th,  and  walked  via  Uphill 
Ferry  and  the  salt  marsh  to  the  end  of  Brean  Down,  visiting 
Purn  Hill  on  their  return.  The  stormy  weather  no  doubt 
kept  many  away,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Somerset 
a  more  interesting  botanical  walk.  A  variety  of  marine  and 
limestone  plants  was  observed,  among  them  being  Calamintha 
acinos,  Trinia  glauca,  Helianthemum  polifolium,  and  its  beau- 
tiful hybrid  with  H .  chamaecistus ,  Silybum  marianum,  Asperula 
cynanchica,  and  Trifolium  squamosum. 

In  spite  of  a  wet  summer  there  has  been  energetic  field  work 
by  individual  members,  nearly  500  notes  being  sent  in.  These 
are  very  largely  the  work  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  has  enriched  the 
lists  for  County  Division  0  out  of  all  recognition,  and  supplied 
copious  notes  for  Divisions  2,  3  and  4.  About  a  dozen  other 
members  have  recorded  interesting  finds.  The  following  notes 
have  been  selected  by  the  Committee  as  of  general  interest  ; — 

Myosurus  minimus,  L.  (3)  Old  drove  below  Curry  Rivel 
Monument.    Dr.  Watson. 

Draba  muralis,  L.    (4)  Combe  St.  Nicholas.   Dr.  Watson. 

Viola  hirta,  L.,  var.  lactiflora,  Reichb.  (3)  Thurlbear  Wood  ; 
Dr.  Watson,  and  (9)  Charlton  Woods,  Portbury  ;  Miss  Roper. 

Viola silvestris,  Kit.,  var.  punctata,  Dr.  (3)  Orchard  Portman ; 
Dr.  Watson.    "  In  flower  Feb.  8th,  1920." 

Dianthus  Armeria,  L.  (9)  Cadbury  Hill,  Yatton  ;  Miss 
Roper.  An  amendment  of  Cadbur}7  Camp,  Tickenham.  See 
Flora  Bristol;  181. 

Tilia  cor  data,  Mill.  (10)  Miss  Roper  writes, — "  Leaves  on 
several  twigs  in  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol,  had  taken  the  very 
unusual  form  of  ascidia,  being  shaped  like  a  cup  or  funnel. 
This  is  a  form  of  teratology  caused,  according  to  Worsdell, 
by  the  lamina  splitting  into  two  equal  parts  along  its  whole 
surface,  and  not  by  the  edges  of  an  ordinary  leaf  bending  round 
and  fusing  together." 

Vicia  gracilis,  Lois.  (2)  Between  Watchet  and  Blue  Anchor  ; 
E.  J.  Hamlin,  and  (4)  Staple  Fitzpaine  ;  W.  D.  Miller.  Mr. 
Murray  described  this  plant  as  rare,  but  records  have  been 
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accumulating  of  late  years.  Cf.  Mr.  White's  note  in  Fl. 
Bristol,  245. 

Vicia  Bithynica,  L.  (3)  Corfe  Road,  and  lane  therefrom  to- 
wards Corfe  Cottage.    General  Frith. 

Rosa  pimpinelli folia,  L.  (2)  "  The  Watchet  burnet  rose  is 
this."    Dr.  Watson.    "  In  flower  September,  1920." 

Oenanthe  fluviatilis,  Coleman.  (4)  Kingsbury  ;  Dr.  Downes. 
Mr.  Murray  stated  in  1896  that  this  plant  was  unknown  on  the 
eontinent.  Its  census  number  is  27.  It  is  not  found  according 
to  Watson's  Topographical  Botany  north  of  the  Trent  nor  in 
the  extreme  west. 

Legousia  hybrida,  Delarbre.  (2)  Blue  Anchor  ;  Miss  A.  G. 
Miller,  and  (10)  Oat-field  north  of  Publow  ;  H.  S.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Thompson  writes,  "  Many  specimens  had  one  or  both 
j bracts  springing  from  half  way  up  the  ovary."  He  draws 
attention  to  note  in  Fl.  Bristol,  413. 

Gentiana  campestris,  L.  (2)  "In  considerable  quantity  in 
a  field  between  Silcombe  and  Broomstreet  Farms,  in  a  field 
on  the  west  side  of  Ley  Hill,  and  in  a  field  near  Lilycombe 
House,  Oare.  In  the  first  named  locality  one  or  two  plants 
with  white  flowers  occurred.  It  is  curious  that  the  plant  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  botanists  hitherto,  but  the  cool  wet 
summer  probably  suited  it,  and  it  has  been  more  plentiful 
than  usual  "  ;  N.  G.  Hadden.  This  plant  must  be  considered 
new  to.  the  county.  The  only  previous  record  was  at  Bradley 
Knoll,  which  is  now  in  Wilts. 

Melittis  melissophyllum,  L.  (2)  Hawkcombe,  Porlock. 
N.  G.  Hadden. 

Euphorbia  platyphyllos,  L.  (10)  Keynsham  ;  Miss  Roper. 
John  Rae  published  the  discovery  of  this  plant  from  Keyn- 
sham m  1670,  the  first  record  for  Britain,  but  till  this  autumn 
it  had  not  been  detected  here  since.  (See  Journ.  of  Botany, 
Dec.  1920). 

Empetrum  nigrum,  L.  (1)  Haddon  Hill,  near  the  top  ; 
"N.  G.  Hadden.  Records  for  the  Crowberry  on  Exmoor  have 
multiplied  since  the  publication  of  the  Flora  of  Somerset. 

Galanthus  nivalis,  L.  (2)  About  100  plants,  Dunkery  Hill 
Gate  ;  N.  G.  Hadden.  This  wild  elevated  station  (1270  ft.) 
confirms  the  view  that  the  Snowdrop  is  native  in  Somerset. 
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Ruppia  spiralis,  Hartm.     (9)  Rhine,  Kingston  Seymour ; 
Miss  Roper. 

Schoenus  nigricans,  L.  (8)  Shapwick  Moor ;  Miss  Roper 
and  H.J.  Gibbons. 

Among  interesting  casuals  or  aliens  recorded  may  be  men- 
tioned : — Erysimum  perfoliatum,  Dr.  Watson  ;  Lepidium  per- 
foliatum,  Miss  Roper ;  Reseda  alba,  W.  D.  Miller ;  Silene 
Armeria,  Miss  Roper ;  Trifolium  agrarium,  W.  D.  Miller ; 
Laihyrus  hirsutus,  Miss  Roper  ;  Senecio  squalidus,  Miss 
Livett  ;  Salvia  silvestris,  Miss  Livett  ;  Trifolium  stellatum,  Miss 
A.  O.  Miller. 

It  is  again  urgently  brought  to  the  notice  of  members  that 
all  finds  which  interest  them — whether  of  rare  plants,  unusual 
forms,  early  or  late  flowering,  etc. — should  be  systematically 
entered  either  in  a  note  book  or  in  catalogue  or  text  book,  and 
the  results  communicated  to  the  Divisional  Recorder  as  con- 
venient. To  all  who  are  willing  to  dry  plants  for  the  Her- 
barium, further  particulars  as  to  size  of  sheet,  plants  required, 
etc.,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary. 

The  formation  of  a  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Parent 
Society  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  botanists,  who 
may  be  assured  of  cordial  co-operation  and  help  in  the  more 
intimate  study  of  plants,  and  who  offer  to  the  new  Section  a 
sincere  welcome. 

A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  at  Taunton  Castle  on  Dec. 
16th,  1920.  Present:-— Miss  Roper,  Dr.  Watson,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Miller  (Sec).  Mr.  Hadden  wrote  re- 
gretting his  inability  to  attend.  The  Secretary's  extract  from 
notes  received  was  considered  in  detail.  It  was  decided  that- 
all  notes  and  records  sent  in  should  as  far  as  possible  be  entered 
up, — selection  to  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration  ; 
generally  the  London  Catalogue  (10th  edition)  to  be  the 
authority  for  nomenclature  and  admission  of  a  plant,  but  no 
restrictions  could  be  accepted  ;  synonyms  to  be  given  when- 
ever required.  The  project  of  a  joint  field  day  with  the" 
Bristol  Naturalists'  Society  was  approved,  arrangements  being 
left  to  Miss  Roper  (Hon.  Sec,  B.N.S.)  and  Mr.  Miller. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  also  held  at  Taunton 
Castle  on  Dec.  16th,  when  Dr.  Downes  was  voted  to  the  chair. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  draft  report.  The  accounts  showed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £5  Is.  8d.  It  was  decided  to  take  over 
from  the  Parent  Society  the  subscription  to  the  Journal  of 
Botany  from  May,  1921,  and  to  subscribe  £1  Ls.  Od.  to  the 
Journal  of  Botany  Deficit  Fund. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  "  (1)  That 
members  of  the  Committee  should  be  responsible  and  act  as 
Divisional  Recorders  for  County  divisions  as  follows  : — 
1  and  2,  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden  ;  3  and  6,  Dr.  Watson  ;  4,  5  and  7, 
Dr.  Downes  ;  8,  Mr.  Thompson  ;  9  and  10,  Miss  Roper. 
(2)  That  the  Secretary  should  advise  each  member  of  the 
name  and  address  of  his  Divisional  Recorder,  and  send  to  each 
Recorder  a  list  of  the  members  in  his  area.  (3)  That  each 
Divisional  Recorder  should  keep  in  touch  with  his  area 
members,  collect  and  verify  all  records,  and  generally  organize 
and  encourage  study  in  his  area.  (4)  That  the  Secretary 
should  enter  up  (without  checking)  in  the  interleaved  Supple- 
ment all  records  vouched  for  by  the  Recorders." 

The  question  of  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Microscopical 
Section  was  discussed,  and  arrangements  were  left  to  Dr. 
Downes,  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  St.  George  Gray  stated  that  the  stock  of  copies  of 
Murray's  Flora  of  Somerset  was  now  reduced  to  about  six,  the 
price  being  15s. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  has  been  continuing  his  able  work  at  the 
Herbarium,  and  contributions  of  dried  plants  have  been 
received  from  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Downes,  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Miss  Roper. 

Dr.  Watson's  list  of  Somerset  Hepatics  will  be  published  in 
Vol.  lxvi  of  the  Proceedings,  for  1920. 

The  Section  has  lost  six  members  (death,  3  ;  removal  from 
the  county,  2  ;  resignation,  1).  Ten  new  members  have 
joined.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  names  of 
any  botanists  who  are  interested  in  the  Section  and  would  care 
to  take  an  active  part  in  its  work. 

W.  D.  Miller. 
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President — H.  Downes,  m.b.,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  f.r.m.s.,  Ditton  Lea,  Ilminster. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — C.  R.  Killick,  m.b.,  Tower  Hill,  Williton. 

AT  a  meeting  held  at  Taunton  Castle  last  July  it  was 
resolved  that  a  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Som.  Arch, 
and  Nat.  Hist.  Society  should  be  formed  in  order  to  bring 
together  for  mutual  assistance  those  who  are  interested  in 
microscopical  work.  A  committee  and  officers  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  and  twenty-one  members  have  joined 
the  Section, — a  sufficient  number  to  secure  its  future  success. 

The  Taunton  Field  Club  kindly  invited  the  new  Section  tog 
a  joint  meeting  on  November  25th  ;  members  of  the  Section 
provided  eighteen  microscopes,  with  exhibits  of  slides  of 
general  interest.  Tea  was  provided  by  the  Club,  after  which, 
an  interesting  illustrated  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Cranmer  of  Minehead,  on  the  subject  "  The  Sun — our  nearest 
Star,"  several  of  the  slides  having  been  prepared  by  the 
lecturer.  It  was  an  excellent  meeting  and  the  attendance 
was  good. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  Botanical  Section  is  in  course  of 
being  arranged. 

The  Secretary  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
members  of  the  other  Sections  who  would  like  the  assistance 
of  microscopical  apparatus  or  who  have  any  subjects  for 
investigation,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  of  anyone  in- 
terested who  would  like  to  join  the  Section.  The  subscription, 
due  in  January  of  each  year,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Sections,  viz.  2s.  6d.  to  members  of  the  Parent  Society  and  55. 
for  non-members. 

C.  R.  Killick. 
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FROM  the  above  title  it  will  be  seen  that  this  report  covers 
a  period  of  less  than  nine  months,  that  is,  from  the  date 
of  the  last  report  to  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 
(July  20th,  1920).  In  future  these  reports  will  cover  the 
period  intervening  between  successive  annual  meetings  of  the 
Society  ;  and  any  details  having  reference  to  the  Museum 
and  Library  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
will  not  be  repeated  in  these  notes,  which  form  a  preface  to 
the  lists  of  Museum  and  Library  acquisitions  which  follow. 

On  this  account  there  is  less  to  be  recorded  here  than  in  any 
previous  report  of  recent  years. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  nine  months  under 
review  have  been  well  up  to  the  average,  and  include  in  archaeo- 
logical, ethnographical  and  kindred  departments,  a  number  of 
specimens  of  considerable  interest.  Dr.  R.  H.  and  Mr.  Eric 
Walter  have  added  to  the  collection  of  antiquities  from  Ham 
Hill,  S.  Somerset.  Part  of  a  large  hoard  of  Roman  coins  dug 
up  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selborne  in  Hampshire  in 
1873  has  been  given  by  the  Earl  Waldegrave.  Mr.  H.  Martin 
Gibbs  has  presented  a  large  number  of  British  and  foreign 
weapons,  most  of  which  are  highly  ornamented  ;  also  a  small 
series  of  brass  snuffers  and  rush-holders.  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier, 
who  has  removed  some  of  the  duplicates  in  his  loan  collection 
of  Pewter,  has  added  several  other  pieces  of  importance.  From 
Miss  Graham  has  been  received  the  microscope  used  by  her 
late  father,  Dr.  Arthur  Graham. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Hale  has  presented  a  framed  oil-painting  of  his 
uncle,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Jerdone  Braikenridge,  who  bequeathed 
his  Somerset  books  and  deeds  to  the  Society  in  1907.  Two 
coloured  estate  maps  on  parchment  of  parts  of  Quantock,  of 
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the  XVII  Century,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  A.  V.  Stanley. 
Several  Somerset  illustrations  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
lections by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued  the  ornithological  col- 
lections and  books  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Wigles worth 
have  been  removed  to  Taunton  Castle,  and  are  listed  in  the 
following  pages.  The  money  obtained  by  such  books  as  have 
been  sold  will  form  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  ornithology. 

A  large  number  of  dried  plants  collected  in  Somerset  have 
been  given  during  the  year  by  members  of  the  Botanical 
Section,  and  are  being  mounted  for  the  herbarium  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Cowan.  On  behalf  of  the  Entomological  Section,  Mr. 
F.  Milton  has  been  engaged  upon  the  re -arrangement  of  some 
of  the  collections  of  insects.  During  the  year  a  number  of  the 
bird-cases  have  been  renovated,  including  all  those  received 
in  the  Wigles  worth  bequest. 

The  Society's  collection  of  deeds  has  further  increased, 
largely  owing  to  the  continued  gifts  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Marks  ; 
and  Miss  Masey  is  making  good  progress  in  preparing  material 
for  the  card-catalogue. 

The  Entomological  Section  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Castle  on  February  11th,  and  the  Ornithological  Section  on 
May  18th.  The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Microscopical 
Section  was  held  on  July  15th.  The  Taunton  Field  Club  held 
conversaziones  for  lectures  in  the  Museum  on  December  4th, 
1919,  and  February  26th,  1920  ;  and  an  open  meeting  in  the 
Municipal  Hall,  Taunton,  on  March  30th,  1920,  when  Mr. 
A.  R.  Powys  lectured  upon  "The  Repair  and  Upkeep  of 
Ancient  Buildings." 

The  Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 
consisted  of  1015  members  on  July  20th,  1920,  including 
eighteen  Life  members  and  two  honorary  members. 

The  Museum  and  Library  were  visited  by  7313  persons  in 
1918,  8760  in  1919,  and  8962  in  1920,  the  last  being  the  highest 
number  yet  attained. 

H.  St.  George  Gray. 


Assist. -Secretary  and  Librarian,  Som.  Arch.  &  Nat.  Hist.  Society, 
Curator  of  the  Somerset  County  Museum. 


aoDtttons  to  tf)e  Museum. 

From  October  ltth,  1919,  to  July  20th  (Annual  Meeting),  1920. 


I.  ARCHEOLOGY. 


UERN  (upper  stone)  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  diam.  7|ins.  ; 


used  for  many  years  as  a  loom-weight  in  hand-weaving 
by  Samuel  Druce  of  Chiselborougb ,  and  given  to  the  donor 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  Langdon  of  the  same  place. 

Foetal  metacarpal  bone  of  a  lamb,  split  longitudinally  and 
the  inner  surfaces  polished  (identified  by  Prof.  A.  Keith,  f.r.s.)  ; 
from  "  Ham  Turn,"  Ham  Hill. 

Presented  by  Dr.  R.  Hensleigh  Walter,  f.s.a. 
The  following  remains  found  on  Ham  Hill,  and  deposited 
on  loan  by  Mr.  Eric  H.  Walter  (son  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Walter)  : — 

(1)  From  Site  D'10. 

Polished  bone  implement,  possibly  used  for  making  fringe  ; 
flat;  cut  obliquely  at  one  end,  squared  and  dentated  with 
thirteen  small  teeth  at  the  other  end. 


Pair  of  tweezers,  length  49mm.  ;  one  side  of  another  pair, 
of  tapering  form  and  very  narrow  at  the  ring-end  (Roman). 
Portion  of  a  nail-cleaner,  Roman. 

Fibula,  with  projections  on  either  side  of  the  bow  ;  upper 
surface  tinned  ;  length  50mm.  ;  Roman. 

Closing  link  of  perannular  bracelet  ;  finely  worked  in 
diagonal  bands  of  repousse  ornament,  apparently  a  develop- 
ment of  the  '  comma  '  ornament,  the  evolution  of  which  is 
depicted  in  Glaston.  Lake  Vill.,  n,  506,  fig.  161  ;  Late-Celtic. 

Strap-terminal,  length  80mm.,  silvered  and  inlaid  with 
niello  ;  probably  1st  Century  ;  Italian  workmanship. 

Vol.  LXVI  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  I.  F 


(2)  From  Site  G'19  (about  40  yds.  S.  of  Site  D'10). 


Bronze. 
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Portion  of  an  ornament,  perhaps  of  a  belt-clasp  or  horse- 
trapping  (similar  to  fig.  3,  PL  clxxxiv,  Vol.  m,  Excavations  in 
Granborne  Chase). 

Bodkin  or  needle,  point  missing  ;  Late -Celtic  type. 

Tray  of  small  bronze  objects. 

Iron. 

Fibula,  with  hinge-pir,  length  63mm.  ;  and  parts  of  two 
others. 

Small,  socketed  spear-head. 

Small,  thick  ring,  and  ring-head  of  pin. 

Point  of  an  ox-goad  (found  with  human  skeleton  whose 
skull  is  preserved). 

Tray  of  fragmentary  objects  and  nails. 
Antler  and  Bone. 

Polished  bone  ring,  max.  ext.  diam.  26mm.  ;  of  Late-Celtic 
type.    (Similar  rings  found  at  Hallstatt). 

Human  frontal  bone,  with  prominent  supraciliary  ridges. 
Few  small  objects,  bone  and  antler. 
Kimmeridge  Shale  and  Glass. 

Two  small  fragments  of  glass  ;  in  grave  near  Site  G9  19. 

Parts  of  two  bracelets  of  shale. 

Stone. 

Whetstone  and  burnisher. 

Flint  arrowhead,  tanged  and  barbed,  46  X  28  X  7mm.  ; 
found  in  the  East  Valley  near  Site  G9  19. 
Several  worked  flints  and  flakes. 
Pottery. 

Number  of  fragments,  some  large,  of  Gaulish,  Late-Celtic 
and  Roman  pottery,  including  part  of  a  thin  bowl  of  terra 
sigillata  (with  "engine-turned  "  rim),  carinated  and  cordoned 
ware,  finger-nail  marked  pottery,  coarse  ware  ornamented 
with  lines  deeply  impressed,  etc. 

Other  Remains. 

Two  discs  of  pottery,  probably  used  in  a  game. 

Sling-bullet  of  baked  clay  ;  usual  type,  weight  350  grs. 

About  one-half  of  a  ball  (diam.  32mm.),  of  bitumen  (?)  or 
hard  smooth  baked  clay  ;  partly  perforated  in  two  directions 
(at  right  angles  to  each  other).  For  somewhat  similar  objects 
see  the  Glaston.  Lake  Vill,  II,  561-2. 
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II.  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Four  brass  snuffer-stands  (one  of  the  Stuart  period  has 
snuffers  missing)  ;  three  rush  and  candle  holders  of  iron  with 
wooden  bases,  and  a  rush-holder  with  spring  clip  (on  modern 
wooden  stand) — all  from  Sussex. — Presented  by  Mr.  H. 
Martin  Gibbs. 

The  following  comprises  a  brief  list  of  the  collection  of 
Weapons  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Martin  Gibbs  in 
1918  (not  previously  acknowledged  in  these  reports)  : —  . 

Powder  Flasks. 

Flask  of  bronze  ;  repousse  work  ;  height  7  Jins. 

Flask  of  silver,  handsomely  chased,  the  handle  formed  as 
a  mermaid,  inlaid  with  arms,  etc.,  of  the  Marquis  Conyngham 
carved  in  ivory. 

Guns. 

Gun  with  carved  wooden  stock,  length  3ft.  6ins. 

Two  wheel-lock  guns,  handsomely  inlaid  with  engraved 
ivory  ;  each  about  3ft.  lOins.  in  length. 

Flint-lock  gun,  the  steel  barrel  and  lock  inlaid  with  brass, 
the  wooden  stock  with  silver  ;  length  3ft. 

Flint-lock  gun,  with  handsomely  carved  stock  inlaid  with 
pearl  ;  length  3ft.  lOjins. 

Flint-lock  gun,  with  silver  ornaments  ;  length  4ft.  6ins. 

Flint-lock  gun,  the  stock  covered  with  repousse  silver-work  ; 
length  5ft.  5ins. 

Pistols  (all  Flint-lock,  except  first-named  ;  all  apparently 
English,  with  three  exceptions). 

Small  pistol,  composed  of  steel,  brass,  silver  and  wood  ; 
marked  "  Burnett,  Southampton  "  :  length  6ins. 

Pistol  with  grip  set  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  barrel ; 
length  13|ins. 

Two  pistols,  the  barrels  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief  ; 
length  of  both  about  19 fins. 

Three  pistols  with  wooden  stocks  inlaid  with  brass  ;  length 
15J,  16|  and  20fins.  respectively;  one  has  initials  G.N. 
scored  on  the  wood. 

Pistol,  finely  mounted  in  silver  in  relief  ;  length  19fins  ; 
Persia  (?). 
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Pair  of  steel  pistols,  mounted  in  brass  and  engraved  ;  length 
20iins.  ;  N.E.  Africa  (?). 
Swords. 

Sword  in  sheath,  length  31ins.  ;  forgery  of  A.  Ferrara. 

Sword  in  sheath,  length  39|ins.  ;  Turkish. 

Sword  of  '  tulwar  '  type,  but  straighter  in  the  blade  ;  length 
37|ins.  ;  India. 

Three  swords  of  '  tulwar  '  type,  with  curved  blades  ;  length 
(in  straight  line)  33 f,  37 \  and  37|ins.  respectively  ;  India. 

Single-edged  sword,  with  handsomely  worked  blade  ;  handle 
of  Afghan  type  ;  length  31Jins. 

Single-edged  sword,  engraved  with  animals  ;  silver  hilt, 
horn  handle  ;  length  30 fins. 

Kukri,  with  heavy  silver  mountings  ;  length  in  sheath 
20fins.  ;  India. 

Five  swords  in  sheaths,  handsomely  worked  ;  varying  in 
length  from  17ins.  to  37ins.    Japanese,  circa  1882. 

Baggers,  etc. 

Dirk,  Scotch,  silver-mounted  and  in  leather  sheath,  length 
19ins.  ;  inscribed  "  S.  Elbert  "  ;  XVIII  Century. 

Knife-dagger,  curved  blade  (ogee),  horn  handle  ;  length 
12|ins. 

Three  daggers,  or  short  swords,  with  straight  blades  fluted 
on  both  sides  and  inlaid  with  brass  ;  lengths  (without  sheaths) 
17 J,  21  and  26ins.  respectively. 

Five  Persian  daggers  in  lacquered  sheaths — four  curved, 
one  straight  :  lengths  from  10 J  to  16 fins. 

Dagger  with  curved  blade  ;  grip  of  bone,  of  Afghan  type  ; 
length  13|ins. 

Dagger,  with  slightly  curved  blade  (damascened)  ;  hilt  of 
silver  and  green  enamel  ;  grip  of  variegated  stone  (polished)  ; 
length  13jins. 

Dagger,  slightly  curved,  with  fluted  jade  handle  of  a  milky- 
green  colour — inlaid  with  gilt  lines  and  coloured  stones  ; 
length  13 fins.  Another,  somewhat  similar,  length  17jins.  ; 
but  without  gilt  lines  and  stones. 

Dagger  with  an  ogee  curve  ;  ivory  handle  stained  pale 
green,  the  pommel  terminating  in  a  dragon's  head, — the  eyes 
of  gold  with  ruby  pupils  ;  length  14ins. 
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Battle-axes  (all  Persia  ?). 

Double  axe  with  crescentic  blades  (engraved)  ;  a  smaller 
crescentic  blade  screwed  into  the  head  of  the  shaft  ;  length 
2  7  fins. 

Axe  with  crescentic  blade,  engraved  ;  spike  at  top  ;  length 
30|ins. 

Two  steel  battle-axes,  with  silver  inlay  ;  crescentic  blades  ; 
each  has  a  knife  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  hollow  handle  ; 
length  19Jins.  each. 


Bugle,  .inscribed  "  The  Hon.  Colonel  Fane  Yeovil  Sub- 
division Volunteers  "  ;  and  a  drum  (length  2 8 Jin s.,  diam. 
24ins.),  inscribed  "  East  Somerset  Local  Militia,  G  III  R," 
also  Royal  Arms  with  "  Honi  soit,  etc."  and  "  Dieu  et  mon 
droit."  Both  obtained  at  Martock,  and  presented  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders. 

Three  ox-cues  found  on  Whitelackington  Manor  Farm. — ■ 
Presented  by  Mr.  Saml.  Creed. 

Yard  measure  of  wood,  the  divisions  indicated  with  brass - 
headed  nails — used  by  the  donor's  grandfather  ;  clack  for 
scaring  birds,  formed  from  three  slats  of  wood  ;  pair  of  pig- 
pliers  ;  cheese-taster  ;  and  three  pairs  of  sugar-cutters. — ■ 
Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Lawrence. 

Muzzle-loading  revolver,  by  Reilly,  London,  circa  1870. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Matthews. 

Two  powder-flasks  of  copper  and  a  phleme  for  bleeding 
cattle  ;  late  XIX  Century. — Presented  by  Mrs.  Cox. 

Primitive  type  of  plough,  from  El  Mendur,  Palestine,  about 
4  m.  from  Gaza. — Presented  by  Capt.  G.  Cousins. 

Small  brass  padlock,  Darjeeling. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Badcock. 

Man  and  woman's  dresses,  Karen  Hills,  Burma. — Presented 
by  Miss  L.  M.  Badcock. 

Fire-sign,  copper  painted  green,  "  Royal." — Presented  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wills. 

Gilt  badge  of  a  judge  of  the  "  Taunton  Deane  Horticultural 
and  Floricultural  Society." — Presented  by  Mr.  C  Tite. 

A  "  Dayfield  "  body-shield  and  a  "  Chemico  "  Fabric  body- 
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shield  sold  during  the  Great  War  (1914-18). — Presented  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Crossman. 

Identification  discs  and  cap  badges  used  by  German  soldiers 
during  the  War. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Pallett. 

Painted  wooden  model,  39ins.  by  24ins.,  of  the  Factory  in 
South  Street,  Taunton,  before  1870,  when  the  property  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Charles  Ballance,  father  of  the  donors. — Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  H.  Stanley  Ballance,  Sir  Charles  Alered 
Ballance,  k.c.m.g.,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Ashley  Ballance, 

K.B.E. 

III.    CHINA,  POTTERY,  AND  GLASS. 

Pottery  bust  of  John  Locke  (1632-1704),  height  7iins. 
(The  clothing  is  in  brick-red  ;  the  museum  has  another  specimen 
in  green  ;  Proc,  lv,  i,  96). — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Martin 
Gibbs. 

IV.    NUMISMATICS,  WATCHES  AND  PEWTER. 

The  following  objects  have  been  added  to  the  Charbonnier 
Collection  of  Pewter  (deposited  on  loan)  : — 

Flagon,  c.  1700,  height  12ins.    (No.  440). 

Dish,  deep,  diam.  llfins.,  inscribed  on  rim,  "  Rt.  Honble 
Sir  E.  B.  S.",  with  "  T."  (treasurer)  above  ;  on  opposite  rim, 
"  Lincolns  Inn.  1836."  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Burtenshaw 
Sugden  ;  afterwards  1st  Lord  St.  Leonards,  created  1  Mar. 
1852, — bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn). — No.  441. 

Trencher,  diam.  9 fins. ;  • 4  Compton  London,"  etc.    (No.  442). 

Paten  on  foot,  diam.  9|ins.  ;  marks — on  top,  b.p., — on 
bottom  "  Thomas  Bancks  "  and  "  R.  Bancks."    (No.  443). 

Nef  in  form  of  a  ship,  height  20|ins.  ;  German,  late  XVII 
Century.    (No.  445). 

Flagon,  height  1  If  ins.  ;  early  XVIII  Century.    (No.  446). 

Jug,  with  cover  ;  V-shaped  lip  ;  height  lOins.    (No.  447). 

Dish,  ornamented  with  concentric  circles  in  the  middle, 
diam.  15jins.  ;  Roman,  found  in  Cambs.    (No.  448). 

Another,  very  much  damaged  ;  found  as  last.    (No.  449). 

Measure,  or  flagon,  height  llins.  ;  variation  of  Channel  Id. 
type  ;  marks  r.h.  and  wb  ;  and  London.    (No.  450). 
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Spoon,  "  slipped-in-the-stalk,"  latten  tinned  ;  length  6jins.  ; 
late  XVI  or  early  XVII  Century.    (No.  451). 

Measure  and  cover,  height  11  fins.  ;  variation  of  Channel  Id. 
type.    (No.  452). 

Spoon,  seal-top  ;  length  6 fins.    (No.  453). 

Spoon,  horned  head-dress  ;  length  6|ins.  ;  XV  Century. 
(No.  454). 

Tankard  with  flat  lid,  height  6|ins.  ;  mark,  inside,  at  bottom, 
R.s.  ;  engraved  with  heads  of  William  and  Mary  in  wriggled 
work.    (No.  455). 

Paten,  or  saucer,  diam.  4§ins.  ;  mark  h.b.  (No.  134,  to 
replace  a  spoon,  No.  134,  which  was  withdrawn). 

Part  of  a  large  hoard  of  "  third  brass  "  Roman  coins,  dug 
up  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selborne,  father-in-law  of 
the  donor,  in  Hampshire  in  1873.  The  coins  cover  the  period, 
a.d.  260-296,  and  include  specimens  of  Salonina  (wife  of 
Gallienus),  Postumus,  Marius,  Quintillus,  Aurelian,  Tacitus, 
Probus,  Numerianus,  Carinus,  Diocletian,  Maximianus,  Carau- 
sius  and  Allectus.  The  hoard  is-  described  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  n.s.,  vm,  90-156t 

Penny  of  William  I,  minted  at  Taunton  ;  paxs  type.  Rev. — 
ielfwine  on  tan  ;  type  vm.  (No.  1000,  B.M .  Norm. 
Cat.). — Presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  V.  Stanley. 

Denarius  of  Caracalla,  a.d.  196-217.     Obv. — antoninvs 

PIVS  AVG.  BRIT.     Rev. — MONET  A  AVG. 

Halfpenny,  Richard  II,  London,  9  grs.  ;  Groat,  Henry  V, 
Calais,  annulet  coinage  ;  Half -groat,  Edward  IV,  Canterbury. 
Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Scott. 

XVIII  Century  penny  token,  Glastonbury  (Atkins,  no.  20, 
p.  171). — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Martin  Gibbs. 

Two  frames  of  plaster  casts  of  Bath  Tokens,  XVIII  Century. 
—Presented. 

Silver  and  bronze  medals,  same  design,  struck  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  Queen  Victoria,  1897  ;  diam. 
2-2ins. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock. 

Two-mark  piece,  1906,  German,  and  two  other  German 
ooins. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wickenden. 
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V.    MANUSCRIPTS,  DRAWINGS,  ENGRAVINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS,  PRINTED  MATTER,  ETC. 

Portrait  (oil)  of  Mr.  W.  Jerdone  Braikenridge,  of  Claremont, 
Clevedon,  and  16,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath,  who  died  in  Dec. 
1907,  aged  90  years,  and  bequeathed  to  the  S.A.  &  N.H.  Society 
his  collection  of  Somerset  Books  and  Deeds  ;  painted  by  the 
late  John  Parker,  r.w.s.  ;  size  in  frame  50  x  42ins. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hale,  nephew  of  Mr.  Braikenridge. 

Coloured  estate  map  on  parchment,  entitled  "  A  Plott  of 
Quantuox  which  belongeth  to  Robert  Siderfin  Esq.  Surveyed 
and  plotted  by  George  Withiell,  Philomath,  a.d.  168J." 
Another,  ditto.,  "  A  Plott  of  Quantocke  belonging  to  the  right 
honorable  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  "  ;  by  R.  Treswell — 
undated. — Presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  V.  Stanley. 

Pull  from  a  copper  plate,  15 J  x  lljins.,  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
by  Tilt  and  Bogue,  Fleet  Street,  London,  from  a  painting  by 
C.  Wild. 

Charles  Wild  (1781-1835)  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  etc.  He  began 
a  series  of  illustrations  of  British  Cathedrals,  and  he  drew  for  Pyne's  "  Royal 
Residences." 

Drawings  of  pulpits  by  F.  G.  Lemann,  (1)  Cheddar,  1843  ; 
(2)  Trull,  1849  (from  the  J.  R.  Bramble  Collection). 

Pencil  drawing  of  "  Lady  Chapel,  Glastonbury  Abbey,"  by 
S.  C.  Jones. 

Sketch  of  Dunster,  by  F.  H.  Henshaw,  1861  (a  Birmingham 
artist,  who  died  c.  1895). 

Photographs  of  (1)  a  pencil  drawing  of  Long  Ashton  Churchy 
by  Wm.  Arnee  Frank,  1858,— a  Bristol  artist  (1808-1897)  ; 
(2)  an  engraving,  by  Byrne  after  T.  Hearne,  of  Glastonbury 
Cross,  1799  ;  (3)  Thomas  Clark,  junr.  (1793-1864),  of  Wembdon, 
botanist. 

Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Thompson,  f.l.s. 

Photograph  of  Yatton  Churchyard  cross,  as  restored  in  1919 
(War  Memorial). — Presented  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Simmonds. 

Photograph  of  a  sketch  of  Percombe  House,  Stoke-under- 
Ham,  1818  ;  also  satirical  envelope,  c.  1840. — Presented  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Walter. 
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Continental  Times,  13  Nov.  ;  Vorwdrts,  7  Nov.  ;  Gchweid- 
niker  Zeitung,  12  Nov.  (all  1918,  giving  terms  of  the  Armistice). 
— Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wickenden. 

Reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  twelve  Bedfordshire 
Lacemakers,  all  over  80  years  of  age  (combined  ages  1,007 
years). — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Carnes. 

Volume  consisting  of  the  Koran,  brought  home  by  the  donor 
from  Girdi  village,  Afghanistan.  ' 

The  Koran,  lithographed,  in  two  parts.  Part  1  consists  of  pp.  1-24,  re- 
presenting chaps.  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Koran,  printed  by  the  Islam  Press,  Lahore, 
A.D.  1909  (=  1327  of  the  Mohammedan  dating).  Part  2,  without  title-page, 
consists  of  pp.  15-358  of  another  edition  of  the  Koran,  bound  up  with  Part  1 
to  make  a  complete  Koran.  Both  parts  written  in  Arabic,  the  writing  in  the 
style  called  Neskhi  marginal  notes  in  Hindustani  (A.  S.  Fulton,  Oriental 
Depart.,  Brit.  Mus.). 

Presented  by  Private  P.  Blackmore. 

VI.    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(1).    Animals,  Birds,  Insects,  etc. 

Case  containing  two  Sand-Grouse  (Syrrhaptes  paradoxus, 
Pallas)  ;  Steart  Point,  1888. — Presented  by  the  five  daughters 
of  Rev.  C.  G.  Anderson,  formerly  Vicar  of  Otterhampton. 

They  were  shot  by  Chas.  Stone  near  the  village  of  Steart,  and  were  part 
of  the  flock  of  eleven  which  appeared  on  Steart  Island  on  25th  May,  1888. 
These  accidental  visitors  have  been  noted  in  other  Somerset  localities  (V.C.H. 
Som.,  i,  156  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxxix,  ii,  124). 

Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  accipitrinus),  killed  at  Ilton,  Nov. 
1918.— Purchased  by  the  Ornithological  Section. 

Part  of  a  molar  tooth  of  Elephas  primigenius  ;  found  in 
Peasemarsh  Quarry,  Ilminster.  (Another,  see  Proc,  l,  i,  72). 
— Presented  by  Dr.  H.  Downes,  f.l.s. 

Several  entomological  collecting-boxes,  some  containing 
insects,  mostly  coleoptera. — Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Whitaker. 

The  following  Egg  Cabinets  and  Birds  were  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Wiglesworth  : — 

Two  well  made  polished  wood  Egg  Cabinets,  measuring  (a) 
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44  x  41§  X  21§ins.,  (b)  33J  X  32  x  17|ins.,  and  containing! 
the  collection  of  British  Birds'  Eggs  made  by  Dr.  Wiglesworth. 
Stuffed  Birds  in  Cases  from  St.  Kilda. 

St.  Kildan  Wren  (Troglodytes  parvulus  hirtensis),  1902.  Thej 
case  also  contains  a  nest  placed  beneath  a  large  overhanging! 
tuft  of  a  coarse  wiry  grass  (Aira  flexuosa) ,  growing  on  the  top 
of  a  peaty  bank  on  a  cliff.  (See  "  St.  Kilda  and  its  Birds,", 
by  Dr.  Wiglesworth,  pp.  44-47). 

Pair  of  Fulmar  Petrel  (Fulmarus  glacialis),  with  nest  and 
egg,  1902.    (Op.  cit.,  64-68).  j 

Pair  of  Leach's  Fork-tailed  Petrel  (Oceansdroma  leucorrhoa), 
with  nest  and  egg,  1902.    (Op.  cit.,  60-63). 

Manx  Shearwater  (Puffinus  anglorum),  1902.  (Op.  cit., 
63-64). 

Stuffed  Birds  in  cases,  from  other  places. 
Gannet  (Sula  bassana),  Bass  Rock,  Firth  of  Forth. 
Merlin  (Falco  aesalon),  with  nest  and  three  eggs. 
Hawfinch  (Coccothraustes  coccoihraustes) ,  with  nest  and  young. 
Common  Snipe  (Gallinago  gallinago),  Prescot,  Lancaster. 
Purple  Sandpiper  (T  ring  a  striata,),  Achill,  co.  Mayo.    (This  j 
and  last  under  glass  shades). 

(2).    Fossils,  Botanical  Specimens,  etc.    (To  Dec.  1920). 

Parcels  of  Somerset  plants. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart 
Thompson,  f.l.s.,  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper,  f.l.s.,  Dr.  H.  Downes, 
f.l.s.,  and  Dr.  W.  Watson,  a.l.s. 

Collection  of  Somerset  Liverworts  (hepatics). — Presented 
by  Dr.  W.  Watson. 

Collection  of  Somerset  Mycetoza  ;  fifteen  coloured  prints 
of  Mycetoza,  to  illustrate  the  chief  genera,  the  work  of  Miss  G. 
Lister  (and  sent  to  the  Museum  by  her)  ;  and  "  Guide  to  the 
British  Mycetoza  (Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.),"  4th  edit.,  1919,  in 
which  species,  etc.,  marked  "  S,"  have  been  obtained  in 
Somerset. — Presented  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden. 

Specimens  of  the  Red  Earth-star  (Geaster  rufescens),  found 
growing  on  the  humus  formed  by  the  fir  needles  in  a  planta- 
tion of  Douglas  firs  about  twenty-four  years  old  in  East  Quan- 
tockshead  parish,  and  about  450ft.  above  sea-level.  (See 
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Swanton's  "  Fungi,"  PL  xxn,  figs.  4,  5). — Presented  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Luttrell. 

Ball  of  fir  leaves,  rolled  together  by  the  waves  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Voil,  Scotland. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Milton. 

VII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

f 

Microscope,  in  mahogany  case  (measuring  10J  X  8  x  5jins.)  ; 
also  certain  fittings. — Presented  by  Miss  Graham  and  her 
brother  and  sister,  on  leaving  Kingsdon. 

Small  weighing-scales,  in  case  (measuring  8  X  3|ins.). — 
Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Symonds,  f.s.a. 


DEPOSITS  ON  LOAN  RETURNED. 

The  following  numbered  specimens  of  Pewter  were  removed  from  the 
Museum  by  the  owner,  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier  : — 

Plates,  nos.  139,  140,  149-153,  157,  158,  161,  163,  165,  166,  400-403. 
Chamber,  no.  365.  Measures,  nos.  55,  56,  61,  64,  68,  70,  72,  77,  80-82,  191, 
372-374,  378.  Ewers,  nos.  375,  375a.  Communion  Tokens,  three  of  the 
specimens  from  no  190.  Flagons,  nos.  37,  39,  40.  Saucer,  no.  134.  Patens, 
nos.  50a,  2386.  Bowls,  nos.  125,  182,  184,  186,  266.  Tappit  Hens,  nos.  91, 
92.  Scotch  Measures,  nos.  99,  103.  Tankards,  nos.  106,  115,  118.  Jugs, 
nos.  129,  335,  336. 
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From  October  Uth,  1919,  to  July  20th  (Annual  Meeting),  1920 


DONATIONS. 

Books  bequeathed  by  the  late  Db.  Josebh  Wigleswobth* 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  10  vols.,  1895. 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  J.  Ogilvie,. 
4  vols.,  1886. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages,  by  L 
Schmidt  and  G.  Tanger,  2  vols.,  1896. 

The  Sailor's  Word-Book,  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  1867. 

Lexicon  of  Medicine,  by  H.  Power,  m.b.,  and  L.  W.  Sedg- 
wick, m.d.,  5  vols.,  1881-1899. 

Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  by  W.  TV 
Lowndes  and  H.  G.  Bohn,  6  vols.,  1885,  1900. 

The  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  by  R.  Plot,  1705. 

The  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  by  R.  Plot,  1686. 

The  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  by  W.  Borlase,  1758. 

The  Natural  History  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshire,  by  C.  Leigh,  1700. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Langhorne  and  Wrangham,  6  vols.,  1809. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England,  by  T.  H.  Buckle,  2  vols., 
1864. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  W.  EL 
Prescott,  2  vols.,  1878. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  by  W.  EL 
Prescott,  3  vols.,  1874-78. 

History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II,  by  T.  B. 
Macaulay,  4  vols.,  1855-56. 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  E. 
Gibbon,  7  vols.,  1872. 
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Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  1624-55,  by  W.  Bray 
and  H.  B.  Wheatley,  4  vols,  (large  paper),  1882. 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  2  vols.,  1825. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by  A.  Napier,  4  vols.,  1884. 

Johnsoniana  :  Anecdotes  of  Sammel  Johnson,  by  R.  Napier, 
1884. 

Journal  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  by  Sir  J.  D. 
I  Hooker,  1896. 

Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  by  W.  Roscoe,  4  vols.,  1827. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Thos.  Henry  Huxley,  by  L.  Huxley,  2 
vols.,  1900. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  by  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 
1888. 

First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,  by  H.  Miller, 
1882. 

Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  various  Countries,  by  J.  W. 
Probyn,  1881. 

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  by  J.  Buskin,  1886. 

The  Dialect  and  Place  Names  of  Shetland,  by  J.  Jakobsen, 
1897. 

The  Journey  from  Chester  to*  London,  by  T.  Pennant,  1782. 

An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  by  Rev.  P.  Falle,  1837. 

Baedeker's  Guide  Books,  6  vols.,  1892-1909. 

Discoveries  in  the  Buins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by  A.  H. 
Layard,  1853. 

Ancient  Egypt,  by  G.  Rawlinson  and  A.  Gilman,  1893. 

The  Mummy,  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  1893. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  1st  ser.,  3  vols.,  2nd  ser.,  3  vols.,  1837-41. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  by  E.  W. 
Lane,  2  vols.,  1842. 

Plates  illustrative  of  the  Besearches  of  G.  Belzoni  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  folio  vol.,  1822. 

System  of  Logic,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  2  vols.,  1865. 

The  Evolution  of  Man,  by  E.  Haeckel,  2  vols.,  1879. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  m.d.,  2  vols.,  1873. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Bevelations,  by  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
1881. 
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Lecture  on  the  Winds,  Ocean  Currents  and  Tides,  by  W.  L. 
Jordan,  1877. 

The  Natural  History  of  Dee  Side  and  Braemar,  by  W.  Mac 
Gillivray  and  E.  Lankester,  1855. 

Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist — Thomas  Edward,  by  S.  Smiles,. 
1877.  • 

By  Erasmus  Darwin  : — Zoonomia,  or,  The  Laws  of  Organic 
Life,  4  vols.,  1801  ;  The  Temple  of  Nature,  or,  The  Origin  of 
Society,  1803  ;  Phytologia,  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Agriculture 
and  Gardening,  1800. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  by  E.  Krause,  1879. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  by  Anna  Seward,  1804. 

The  following  works  by  Charles  Darwin  : — The  Different 
Forms  of  Flowers,  1888  ;  The  Movements  and  Habits  of 
Climbing  Plants,  1888  ;  The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertili- 
sation in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  1878  ;  The  various  Contri- 
vances by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by  Insects,  1877  ;  The 
Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,  1880  ;  Insectivorous  Plants, 
1888;  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould,  1882;  The  Structure 
and  Distribution  of  Coral  Beefs,  1874  ;  Monograph  on  the  Fossil 
Lepadidae  of  Great  Britain,  1851  ;  The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,  1873  ;  The  Origin  of  Species^ 
1-882  ;  The  Descent  of  Man,  1885  ;  Geological  Observations  on 
the  Volcanic  Islands  (1844),  and  on  South  America  (1846). 

Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  by  Francis  Darwin,  3 
vols.,  1887. 

Charles  Darwin  ("  Nature  "  ser.),  1882. 

Charles  Dariuin,  by  Edward  Woodall,  1884. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  ed.  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  1855. 

Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary,  by  S.  Hereman,  1868. 

The  Botanical  Magazine,  by  W.  Curtis  and  J.  Sims,  18  vols, 
in  6,  1793-1803. 

Class  Book  of  Botany,  by  J.  H.  Balfour,  m.d.,  2  vols.,  1855-59. 

Outlines  of  Botany,  by  J.  H.  Balfour,  1862. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  by  J.  Sachs,  1882. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Botany,  by  K.  Prantl  and  S.  H. 
Vines,  1886. 

Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
1884. 
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The  British  Flora  Medica,  by  B.  H.  Barton,  T.  Castle,  and 
J.  R.  Jackson,  1877. 

The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers,  by  H.  Miiller  and  D'Arcy  W. 
Thompson,  1883. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants,  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  1891. 

A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  by  W.  Withering, 
M.D.,  4  vols.,  1812. 

Beautiful  Leaved  Plants,  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  1872. 

By  B.  Maund,  1825,  etc. — The  Botanic  Garden,  13  vols.  ; 
The  Auctarium  of  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  The  Floral  Register  ; 
The  Fruitist. 

The  Flora  of  Somerset,  Murray  and  Marshall  (in  1  vol.). 
The  Flora  of  Bristol,  by  J.  W.  White,  1912. 
The  Flora  of  the  Liverpool  District,  edit,  by  C.  T.  Green,  1902. 
A  Tourist's  Flora  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  by  R.  L.  Praeger, 
1909. 

A  Flora  of  Shetland,  by  T.  Edmondston,  1845. 

The  Flora  of  the  Alps,  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  2  vols.,  1898. 

The  Tourist's  Guide  to  the  Flora  of  the  Alps,  by  K.  Dalla- 
ITorre  and  A.  W.  Bennett,  1886. 

Alpines  and  Bog-Plants,  by'R.  Farrer,  1908. 
!    Alpine  Plants,  by  X).  Wooster,  2  vols.,  1874. 

Alpine  Flowers  for  Gardens,  by  W.  Robinson,  1903. 

Handbook  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Flowers,  by 
W.  Sutherland,  1871." 

The  Flora  of  Switzerland,  by  L.  W.  Paitson,  1889. 

Compendio  della  Flora  Italiana,  by  G.  Arcangeli,  1882. 

Flora  Svecica,  by  C.  Linnaeus,  Stockholm,  1755. 

Pinax  rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum  continens  Vegeta- 
[bilia,  Animalia  el  Fossilia,  by  C.  Merrett,  1667. 

■Illustrated  Flora  of  the  N.  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
British  Possessions,  by  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton  and  Hon. 
Addison  Brown,  3  vols.,  1896-98. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  1883. 

Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest-Trees,  by  John  Evelyn,  1670. 

Sylva  Florifera  :  The  Shrubbery,  by  H.  Phillips,  2  vols.,  1823. 

Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Coniferae,  enlarged  by  A.  H.  Kent. 
1900. 

Handbook  of  British  Hepaticae,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1894. 
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Contributions  towards  a  Cybele  Hibernica,  by  D.  Moore  and 
A.  G.  More,  1866. 

The  British  Moss-Flora,  by  R.  Braithwaite,  m.d.,  3  vols., 
1887-1905. 

The  Sphagnaceae  or  Peat- Mosses  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  by  R.  Braithwaite,  1880. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  British  Mosses,  by  H.  G.  Jameson. 

Student's  Handbook  of  British  Mosses,  by  H.  N.  Dixon  and 
H.  G.  Jameson,  1896. 

Bryologia  Britannica,  by  W.  Wilson,  1855. 

Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  by  Anne  Pratt. 

Our  Native  Ferris,  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  2  vols.,  1874-80. 

The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  T.  Moore  and 
J.  Lindley,  1855. 

Handbook  of  British  Fungi,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1883. 

Microscopic  Fungi,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1886. 

Fungi  :  their  Nature,  Influence  and  Uses,  by  M.  C.  Cooke 
and  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  1883. 

A  Manual  of  the  British  Discomyceles,  by  W.  Phillips,  1887. 

British  Fungus-Flora,  by  G.  Massee,  4  vols.,  1892-5. 

The  Myxomycetes  of  Great  Britain,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1877. 

Monograph  of  the  British  Uredineae  and  Ustilagineae,  by 
C.  B.  Plowright,  1889. 

Monograph  of  the  Myxogastres,  by  G.  Massee,  1892. 

History  of  the  British  Freshwater  Algae,  by  A.  H.  Hassall, 
2  vols.,  1845. 

British  Sea-Weeds  :  drawn  from  Prof.  Harvey's  Phycologia 
Britannica,  by  Mrs.  A.  Gatty,  1863. 

Marvels  of  Pond- Life,  by  H.  J.  Slack,  1878. 

The  Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals,  by  V.  Hehn  and 
J.  S.  Stallybrass,  1888. 

Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Animals,  by  T.  H.  Huxle}-, 
1869. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mammals  Living  and  Extinct, 
by  W.  H.  Flower  and  R.  Lydekker,  1891. 

A  General  History  of  Quadrupeds,  by  T.  Bewick,  1790. 
The  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  by  T.  Bell,  1874. 
The  Colours  of  Animals,  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  1890. 
British  Butterflies,  by  E.  Newman,  1871. 
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British  Moths,  by  E.  Newman,  1869'. 

British  Moths  and  their  Transformations,  by  H.  N.  Hum- 
phreys and  J.  0.  Westwood,  2  vols.,  1843-45. 

A  Manual  of  British  Coleoptera,  by  J.  F.  Stephens,  1839. 

British  Beetles,  by  E.  C.  Rye,  1866. 

British  Bees,  by  W.  E.  Shuckard,  1866. 

History  of  the  Fishes  of  the  British  Islands,.hj  J.  Couch,  1877. 

The  Crayfish,  by  T.  H.  Huxley,  1880. 

Manual  of  the  Mollusca,  by  S.  P.  Woodward,  1851-56. 

History  of  the  British  Zoophytes,  by  Dr.  G.  Johnston,  1838. 

Entozoa,  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Cobbold,  1864. 

Sketch-Boole  of  Popular  Geology,  by  H.  Miller,  1880. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  by  H.  Miller,  1875. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  by  H.  Miller,  1875. 

Eminent  Naturalists,  by  T.  Greenwood,  1886. 

Proceedings,  Som.  Archceol.  and  N.H.  Society,  cloth  bound 
(Society's  second  Library  set). 

English  Botany,  Bos  well  and  Syme,  3rd  edit.,  13  vols., 
1899. — Presented  by  Miss  Marshall,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall. 

The  Hill  of  Vision,  and  An  Architectural  Handbook  to  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  3rd  edit. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a. 

The  Popes  of  Wrackleford,  co.  Dorset. — Presented  by  the 
Compiler,  Mr.  Alfred  Pope,  f.s.a. 

Scenes  in  England,  3rd  edit.,  by  Isaac  Taylor  ;  Some  Account 
of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  2nd  edit.  ;  Ether,  and  Carbolic  Acid,  by 
Martin  H.  Payne  (of  Bridgwater)  ;  The  Voice  of  the  West, 
nos.  1,  2,  4,  6  (magazine  published  at  Bridgwater,  1850-51)  ; 
The  Garden,  29  Nov.  1919  (containing  illustrated  articles  by 
the  donor  and  N.  G.  Hadden)  ;  The  Zoologist,  Feb.  1874 
(Somerset  bird  notes)  ;  A  Letter  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilkins,  curate 
of  Bridgwater,  by  Rev.  H.  Trend,  1836  ;  two  pamphlets  on 
Missionary  Incitement,  by  John  Bowen  ( ?  of  Enmore  or 
Bridgwater),  1821-22  ;  Recollections  of  William  Wilberforce, 
for  the  County  of  York,  by  J.  S.  Harford,  d.c.l.,  1865. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Thompson,  f.l.s. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fungi,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1895  ; 
Vol.  LXVI  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Parti.        .  g 
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Text-Book  of  General  Botany,  by  W.  J.  Behrens  ;  Text-Book\ 
of  Entomology,  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  1885. — Presented  by  Dr.  H. 
Downes,  F.L.S. 

Dorcas  Portrayed  (death  of  Mrs.  Bunn,  of  Frome,  addressed 
to  congregation  of  the  -Rev.  W.  H.  Murch  in  Frome,  1820),  by  I 
John  Sheppard  ;   The  Retired  Christian  .   .   .  for  the  Closet, 
by  Thos.  Ken,  d.d.,  2nd  edit.,  1731.— Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pritciiard,  e.s.a. 

The  Irish  Question  from  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  to  the  Suicide 
of  Pigott,  1169  to  1889,  by  F.  W.  Aveling  (Taunton),  1889  ; 
Minehead,  Extracts  for  1899  Diary,  by  J.  E.  Anderson,  1903  ; 
two  pamphlets  by  James  Billet  (Taunton),  1851-73  ;  Copy 
of  a  Decree  in  Chancery  respecting  the  Town  Lands  of  Taunton, 
29  Oct.  1729  (printed  by  Thos.  Norris,  Taunton)  ;  The  Bath 
and  County  Graphic,  nos.  2-5,  1896  ;  Lines  on  Royalty,  and 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII,  by  John  Grabham  (Chard),  1902. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pearce. 

Surrey,  London  and  the  Saxon  Conquest. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  o.b.e. 

Pilgrims  in  Old  Bridgwater. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Dilks. 

Notes  on  Somersetshire  Ravens. — Presented  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Lewis. 

Flightless  Birds,  by  Dr.  J.  Wiglesworth. — Presented  by  Mrs. 

WlGLES  WORTH. 

Map  of  Somerset, — Somersetensis  Comitatus,  by  Blaeu, 
Dutch  edit.,  c.  1648-72. — Presented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Stone. 

Hancock  of  Somerset,  by  Rev.  Preb.  Hancock. — Presented 
by  Mrs.  Hancock. 

Francis  Haverfield. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  H.  H.  E. 
Craster. 

Edward  Shearburn  Marshall. — Presented  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  J.  Britten. 

Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records,  3  parts  of  Third 
Report,  1919. 

Monumental  Effigy  of  Bridget  Countess  of  Bedford. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,  f.s.a. 

Six  reprints  on  American  Anthropology. — Presented  by  the 
Authoress,  Miss  A.  C.  Breton. 
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Proceedings,  Bath  Branch,  S. A.  &  N.H.  Society,  1919. 
The  Downside  Review,  nos.  Ill,  112. 
The  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  6  th  Annl.  Report. 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  four  Reports. 
National  Trust,  Report  1919-20. 

Sale  Catalogue  of  Wood  Court,  Ashill  (illus.). — Presented 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Radford. 

Sale  Catalogue  of  Stavordale  Priory  (illus.),  and  Catalogue 
of  MSS.  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  June,  1919.— Presented  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Marks. 

Mid- Somerset  Musical  Competitions,  19th  Festival,  Bath, 
1920. 

The  following  Museum  and  Library  Reports,  1919  : — 
Taunton  Public  Library  ;  Victoria  Art  Gallery  and  Library, 
Bath  ;  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff  ;  Salisbury 
Museum  ;  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Manuscripts. 

Fifty  Somerset  deeds. — Presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Marks.  0 

Deed  of  Recovery,  Ilminster,  1739. — Presented  by  Mr.  H. 
Symonds,  f.s.a. 

The  following  documents  relating  to  Abbot's  Leigh,  Somerset, 
presented  by  Lt.-Colonel  Sir  Charles  W.  Miles,  Bart  : — 

Originals. 

Manor  of  Leigh  ;  Court  Rolls  mounted  on  rollers  : — (1)  a.d.  1308  ; 
(2)  1310  ;  (3)  1310-11  :  (4)  1311,  Apr.  ;  (5)  1311,  Dec.  ;  (6)  1312  ; 
(7)  1317-18  ;  (8)  1386-88  ;  (9)  1428. 

25  May,  1551.  Grant  by  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  Edward  VI  of  his 
manor  of  Leigh. 

23  Sept.,  1551.    Charter  by  Edward  VI,  granting  the  reversion 

of  the  manor  of  Leigh  to  Sir  George  Norton. 
1593.    Inventory  of  the  effects  and  debts  of  Wm.  Norton,  citizen 

and  stationer,  deceased. 
1668.    A  MS.  Survey-book  (bound  in  vellum)  of  the  manors  of 

Aston,  Botterell,  Billingsley,  Dudlick  and  Abbott's  Leigh, 

owned  by  George  Norton  arm. 
1693.    Deed  of  Recovery,  Abbott's  Leigh,  the  vouchee  being 

Sir  Geo.  Norton. 
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Copies. 

Translations  of  Court  Rolls,  nos.  1  to  9  above. 
„         „  Inventory,  1593. 

„  Grant,  May,  1551. 
„         „  Charter,  September,  1551. 
A  Schedule  of  Deeds  relating  to  Abbott's  Leigh  (but  not  included 
in  this  collection). 

An  Account,  dated  1541,  concerning  the  late  Monastery  of  St. 
Augustine,  Bristol,  which  had  owned,  inter  alia,  the  manor  of 
Leigh. 


RECEIVED  FROM  SOCIETIES  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  FOR 
THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

British  Association — Report  of  the  Corres.  Socs.  Com.,  1919. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History) — Birds  Beneficial  to  Agri- 
culture ;  Marine  Boring  Animals  Injurious  to  Submerged 
Structures. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London — Proceedings,  vol.  xxxi. 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute — Journal,  vol.  lxxiii,  nos.  289- 
292. 

British  Archaeological  Association — Journal,  n.s.,  vol.  xxv. 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

(Part  Exchange) — Journal,  vol.  xlix,  pts.  1,  2  ;  Man, 

1920. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings,  vol.  Lin. 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Journal,  vol.  xlix, 
pts.  1,  2. 

Royal  Dublin  Society — Scientific  Proceedings,  vol.  xv,  nos. 
35-48  ;  Economic  Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  no.  14. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society — Trans- 
actions, vol.  xli,  pt,.  2. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association — Archo&ologia  Cambrensis, 
6th  ser.,  vol.  xix,  pt.  4  ;  vol.  xx,  pts.  1,  2. 

Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of — Journal,  vol.  xx,  pts.  2-4. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archaeological  Society — Trans- 
actions, n.s.,  vol.  xix. 

Devonshire  Association — Report  and  Transactions,  vol.  Li. 
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Devon  and  Cornwall  Record  Society  (Part  Exchange) — Pt. 
xxvn  (1920). 

Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — Pro- 
ceedings, vols.  XXXIX,  XL. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions,  n.s.,  vol.  xv,  pt.  3. 

Essex  Field  Club — Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  xix,  pts.  2,  3. 

Geologists'  Association — Proceedings,  vol.  xxx,  pt.  3  ;  vol. 
xxxi,  pts  1,  2.  * 

Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society — Proceedings, 
vol.  viii,  pt.  3. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society — Transactions,  vol. 

LXX. 

Lincolnshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society — Reports 

and  Papers,  vol.  xxxrv,  pt.  2. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions 

n.s.,  vol.  IV,  pt.  2. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of — Archceologia 

Mliana,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xvi ;  Proceedings,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  ix, 

pp.  97-268. 

Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society  - -Journal,  vol.  xxy 
nos.  157-160. 

Prehistoric  Society  of  East  Anglia — Proceedings,  vol.  in,  pt.l 

Scottish  Historical  Review — Vol.  xvn,  pts.  1-4. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Transactions,  4th  ser.,  vol.  vn,  pt.  1. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xvii,  pt.  1. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society — Collections,  vol.  xxxn. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society — Collections,  vol.  lx. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — Maga- 
zine, vol.  xl,  no.  131  ;  vol.  xli,  no.  132. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society — Journal,  vol.  xxv,  pts.  98,  99. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register — Vol. 
lxxiii,  no.  292  ;  vol.  lxxiv,  nos.  293-295. 

Royal  Canadiau  Institute — Transactions,  vol.  xn,  pt.  2. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and 
the  U.S.  Museum,  Washington. — Several  publications. 
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Harleian  Society,  vol.  lxxi — Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences 
in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  part  3,  1782-1814. 
Notes  and  Queries,  12th  ser.,  vol.  vi  (1920). 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  nos.  126-128. 
The  Connoisseur,  1920. 

D  welly's  Parish  Records,  vol.  vn,  Bishop's  Transcripts  at  Wells. 

The  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  lvhi,  1920. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  nos.  113,  117-121. 

Old  Crosses  and  Lychgates,  by  Aymer  Vallance,  f.s.a.,  1920. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  vol.  I,  Passeres. 

The  Earthenware  Collector  :  A  Guide  to  Old  English  Earthen- 
ware, by  G.  W.  Rhead,  1920. 

Golde-Strechleigh  of  Seaborough,  Somerset,  and  Ermington, 
S.  Devon,  by  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  f.s.a. 

Pulman's  Weekly  News  (Yeovil),  2  vols.  (1886-7,  and  1888-9). 

A  Short  Guide  to  the  American  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  Nation's  Heritage,  by  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  1920. 

Frome  Almanack  and  Directory,  1920. 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Directory,  1920. 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Gazette,  1920. 

Purchased  from  the  Woodward  Fund. 

The  Complete  Baronetage,  1611  to  1800,  6  vols.,  including 
vols,  of  Index  and  Appendix,  by  G.  E.  Cockayne,  1900-9. 

Old  Bristol  Potteries,  being  an  Account  of  the  Old  Potters  and 
Potteries  of  Bristol  and  Brislington,  between  1650  and  1850,  by 
W.  J.  Pountney,  1920. 

New  English  Dictionary, — visor — vywer. 
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being  his  Presidential  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Bridgwater, 
July  2Qth,  1920. 


I GREATLY  appreciate  the  honour  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  a  Society  whose  record  of  work  in 
the  past  and  whose  practical  energy  in  the  present  give  it  so 
high  a  place  among  the  learned  societies  of  this  country  ;  and 
it  is  with  a  full  sense  of  my  responsibility  that  I  succeed  to  a 
chair  occupied  by  so  many  distinguished  predecessors.  Al- 
though I  come  to-day  from  the  North  of  England,  and  my  own 
work,  such  as  it  is,  has  lain  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern 
and  midland  counties,  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  native 
of  Bristol,  an  origin  of  which  I  am  duly  proud,  and  of  having 
spent  all  my  early  life  upon  the  borders  of  Somerset.  The 
county  has  played  no  small  part  in  fostering  my  devotion  to 
medieval  history  and  antiquities,  and,  although  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  often  present  in  it  during  my  year  of  office,  I 
nevertheless  hope  to  be  of  some  use  in  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  Society  and  so  making  some  practical  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt  which  I  owe  to  the  sphere  of  its  local  activities. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  address  is  of  a 
somewhat  general  nature,  but  it  also  has  its  local  application 
in  a  county  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  ecclesiasticaJ  archi- 
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tecture.  Every  member  of  this  Society  must  have  asked 
himself  the  question,  while  examining  the  splendid  churches 
of  Somerset,  '  Who  were  the  builders  of  these  churches  ?  ' 
and  must  have  speculated  upon  the  evidence  for  building 
operations  and  for  the  employment  of  material.  Answers  to 
this  question  are  usually  rather  vague  and  are  often  wrong, 
and  the  evidence  is  often  scanty  and  sometimes  ambiguous. 
But  a  careful  enquiry  into  such  evidence  as  there  is  brings 
certain  main  facts  to  light,  which  form  a  foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  general  principles. 

The  sources  of  evidence  are,  roughly  speaking,  of  three 
kinds,  viz.  (1)  Historical  allusions  in  medieval  chronicles ; 
(2)  Building  accounts  ;  (3)  Miscellaneous  documents  of  various 
kinds. 

(1).  The  statements  of  medieval  chroniclers  are  on  the! 
whole  unsatisfactory.  Such  notices  are  extremely  valuable, 
so  far  as  they  fix  the  dates  of  buildings  ;  but,  if  taken  too 
literally,  they  may  easily  be  misconstrued.  Medieval  his- 
torians employed  phraseology  of  a  set  kind  which  would  be 
understood  by  their  contemporaries,  without  contemplating 
the  possibility  that  future  generations  might  need  something 
more  explicit.  I  take  an  example  from  one  of  the  most  lively 
and  picturesque  chronicles,  that  of  Geoffrey  of  Coldingham, 
the  first  of  the  three  annalists  of  the  church  of  Durham.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  famous  bishop,  Hugh  de  Puiset  (1153-95), 
and  of  the  attempts  to  build  the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  which  were  eventually  abandoned  for  the  construction 
of  the  Galilee  chapel  west  of  the  nave. 

4  To  the  zealous  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  built  the 
church  and,  for  its  glory  and  defence,  had  given  it  many  gifts,  he 
lent  his  appro val,  striving  to  rival  the  industry  of  those  from  whom 
he  received  such  proofs  of  virtue.  He  accordingly  began  to  build 
the  new  work  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  church.  Pillars  and  bases 
of  marble  were  brought  from  beyond  seas.  And  though  several 
masters  were  employed,  not  without  danger  to  themselves  by  the 
intervention  of  destiny,  and  though  the  work  had  as  many  begin- 
nings as  there  were  masters,  and  large  sums  were  spent  upon 
workmen,  yet,  when  the  walls  had  risen  to  scarcely  any  height, 
the  building  at  length  so  gaped  and  cracked,  that  this  was  taken 
as  a  clear  sign  that  it  was  unacceptable  to  God  and  His  servant 
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Cuthbert.    So  he  abandoned  that  work  and  began  another  to  the 
west,  wherein  women  might  lawfully  enter  ;   so  that,  while  they 
I  could  not  go  in  person  to  the  innermost  part  of  the  shrine,  they 
might  have  some  comfort  in  beholding  it.'1 

If  this  passage  is  read  carelessly,  the  bishop  himself,  who  is 
given  such  prominence  in  the  account  of  the  work,  might  be 
taken  as  the  architect.  He  was  unquestionably  the  moving 
spirit,  and  we  need  not  deny  him  splendid  taste  and  archi- 
tectural intelligence.  But,  if  we  scan  the  words  more  care- 
fully, we  distinguish  between  the  bishop  who  set  the  work 
afoot  and  the  people  responsible  for  its  execution.  The 
architects  are  the  '  masters  '  (magistri),  men  who  have  earned 
the  right  to  exercise  mastery  in  their  craft  ;  while  under  them 
I  are  the  '  workmen  '  (operarii).  When  it  is  said  that  the 
bishop  '  began  '  (inchoavit)  the  work  to  the  west  of  the  church, 
it  means  that  he  caused  it  to  be  begun.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  medieval  writers  constantly 
used  such  words  as  fecit,  construxit,  '  he  made,'  '  he  built,'  in 
the  sense  of  fieri  fecit,  construi  fecit,  '  he  caused  to  be  made  ' 
or  1  to  be  built.'  Thus  the  chronicler  whom  I  have  cited 
says,  a  little  later,  that  Hugh  de  Puiset  '  likewise  made  the 
bridge  and  borough  of  Elvet,'  the  eastern  suburb  of  Durham.2 
If  the  meaning  of  this  is  clear  to  common  sense,  it  nevertheless 
may  be  mistaken  by  fanciful  readers  as  a  tribute  to  the  bishop's 
skill  in  architecture  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  another 
sentence  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  bishop  and  his 
employees  is  clearly  given. 

1.  Hist.  Dunelm.  Scriptores  Tre^  (Surtees  Soc),  p.  11:  '  Antecessorum 
studia,  qui  ecclesiam  construxerant,  et  multa  ad  decorem  et  munimentum 
illic  contulerant,  abprobans,  diligentiam  aemulari  studuit,  a  quibus  docu- 
menta  probitatis  accepit.  Novum  ergo  ad  orientalem  ejusdem  ecclesiae 
plagam  opus  construere  coepit.  A  transmarinis  partibus  deferebantur 
columpnae  et  bases  marmoreae.  Cumque  plures,  nec  sine  ipsorum  periculo, 
fatis  intercedentibus,  admitterentur  magistri,  et  tot  haberet  principia  quot 
magistri,  sumptibus  copiosis  in  operarios  inpensis,  et  muris  in  aliquam  vix 
altitudinem  erectis,  in  rimas  tandem  deisceret,  manifestum  dabatur  inditium 
id  Deo  et  famulo  suo  Cuthberto  non  fuisse  acceptum.  Omissoque  opere  illo, 
aliud  in  occidentem  inchoavit ;  in  quo  muliebris  licite  fieret  introitus  ;  ut 
quae  non  habebant  ad  secretiora  sanctorum  locorum  corporalem  accessum, 
aliquod  haberent  ex  eorum  contemplatione  solatium.' 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  12  :  '  Fecit  pontem  de  Elvete,  et  Burgum  similiter.' 
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F  '  He  caused  .  .  to  be  placed  .  .  in  the  church  .  .  also  the 
shrine  of  gold  and  silver,  in  which  he  ordered  the  bones  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  priest  and  doctor,  to  be  put  :  a  shrine  fashioned 
with  so  great  industry  by  the  zealous  pains  of  the  artists,  that  they 
who  handle  it  may  well  doubt  which  is  the  more  excellent  in  it,  the 
work  or  its  ornament.'3 

I  apologise  the  less  for  insisting  upon  what  to  many  may 
seem  a  mere  truism,  because  the  theory  that  bishops  and  abbots 
were  the  architects  of  their  churches  has  still  a  certain  amount 
of  popularity  ;  and  this  theory  is  founded  in  the  first  place 
upon  literary  evidence  of  an  ambiguous  kind.  There  is  some 
tendency  to  accept  it  among  recent  American  writers  upon 
medieval  architecture.4  The  Lombardic  origin  of  Norman 
Romanesque,  as  demonstrated,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Kingsley 
Porter,  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  William  of 
Volpiano  and  Lanfranc  upon  the  buildings  of  Normandy. 
William  of  Volpiano,  whose  activity  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a  Lombard,  who  was 
abbot  of  Saint-Benigne  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards  of  Fecamp 
in  Normandy.  We  know  that  he  brought  '  masters  '  from 
Lombardy  to  Dijon,  and  the  last  chronicler  of  Saint-Benigne 
represents  him  as  magistros  conducendo  et  opus  dictando,  i.e. 
hiring  masters  in  various  crafts  and  giving  them  directions 
for  their  work.5  This,  however,  means  no  more  than  that  he 
told  them  what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  just  as  a  man  who  is 
having  a  house  built  for  him  has  the  natural  right  to  express 
his  wishes  to  his  architect.    The  phrase  cannot  be  extended 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  11  :  'Fecit  .  .  in  ecclesia  .  .  poni  .  .  feretrum  quoque 
ex  auro  et  argento,  in  quo  ossa  Venerabilis  Bedae  presbyteri  et  Doctoris  ferre 
decrevit,  ex  studio  artificum  tanta  diligentia  compositum,  ut  quid  magis  in 
eo  praestet,  opus  an  decor,  attrectantibus  merito  veniat  in  dubium.' 

4.  See,  e.g.  Dr.  R.  A.  Cram's  book  of  lectures,  The  Study  of  Gothic,  1917, 
pp.  84,  85. 

5.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.,  CXLI,  col.  856  :  '  In  cujus  basilicae  miro  opere 
domnus  praesul  expensas  tribuendo,  ac  columnas  marmoreas  ac  lapideas 
undecunque  adducendo,  et  reverendus  abbas  magistros  conducendo  et  ipsum 
opus  dictando,  insudantes  dignum  divino  cultui  templum  construxerunt.' 
I  have  varied  the  position  of  a  comma  in  Migne's  edition,  which  is  wrongly- 
placed  after  and  obscures  the  construction  of  insudantes.  The  bishop,  it  will 
be  noticed,  shared  with  William  the  task  of  setting  the  work  on  foot. 
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to  mean  that  he  took  control  of  the  work  and  its  execution. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Lombard  masters  may  have  followed 
Mm  to  Normandy,  where  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
reviving  the  religious  life  and  founding  new  monasteries  ;  and 
the  abbey  of  Bernay  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux,  the  church  of 
which  is  the  earliest  example  now  remaining  of  Norman 
Romanesque  on  a  large  scale,  was  founded  under  his  influence. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  William's  actual  province 
was  that  of  monastic  reform  ;  and,  although  building  was  a 
necessary  corollary  to  his  work,  we  have  absolutely  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  a  professional  interest  in  architecture. 
To  make  this  inference  is  to  confound  religious  zeal  and  states- 
manship with  their  concrete  expression  in  art. 

Of  Lanfranc,  again,  we  know  that,  as  a  young  monk  at  Bee, 
he  came  to  a  monastery  where  the  brethren  were  forced  by 
poverty  to  turn  their  hands  to  minor  works  of  building,  and 
that,  as  his  influence  grew,  he  incited  abbot  Herluin  to  under- 
take new  buildings.0  But  to  found  upon  this  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  his  churches  at  Caen 
and  Canterbury  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  at  this  period  he 
was  the  Conqueror's  right-hand  man  in  affairs  of  state.  In 
our  own  day  we  have  plenty  of  experience  of  the  versatility 
of  statesmen  ;  but  architectural  skill  is  no  part  of  their  official 
equipment,  and,  if  they  spent  their  time  in  designing  buildings 
in  their  jurisdiction,  we  should  reasonably  suspect  that  they 
were  neglecting  their  more  important  duties.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Lanfranc,  amid  the  press  of  his  adminis- 
trative work,  to  produce  such  masterpieces  of  design  as  the 
nave  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes  at  Caen  :  we  might  as  well 
expect  the  bishop  of  Liverpool,  in  these  days  of  teeming  popu- 
lation and  concentrated  diocesan  work,  to  be  the  architect  of 
his  own  cathedral  church.  Architecture,  then  as  now,  was 
an  art  which  required  special  training  and  exclusive  devotion 
on  the  part  of  its  practitioners.    William  of  Volpiano  and 

6.  See  B.  Lanfranci  Vita,  ibid.,  CL,  col.  31,  for  the  account  of  Lanfranc's 
arrival  at  Bee,  '  quo  nullum  usquam  tunc  pauperius  aestimabatur  vel  ab- 
jectius  coenobium.  Forte  tunc  abbas  exstruendae  fornaci  occupatus,  ipsemet 
operabatur  manibus  suis.'  Ibid.,  cols.  37,  38,  will  be  found  the  story  of 
Lanfranc's  successful  efforts  for  the  rebuilding  of  Bee. 
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Lanfranc  were  intelligent  patrons  of  art,  but  they  were  not 
artists. 

Further,  those  who  press  such  theories  to  their  extreme  point 
are  in  danger  of  overlooking  architectural  facts.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  tracing  William  of  Volpiano  from  Lombardy 
to  Dijon  and  thence  to  Normandy,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
tempting  to  co-ordinate  the  churches  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected in  one  architectural  scheme,  originating  in  Italy.  But 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  the  relation  between 
Lombardy  and  Normandy  without  resorting  to  fancied  re- 
semblances ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  what  we  know  of 
William's  church  at  Dijon  bears  very  little  analogy,  in  plan 
and  elevation,  to  the  Norman  group.7  The  link,  in  fact, 
which  is  supposed  to  establish  the  connexion  is  no  link  at  all. 
Moreover,  while  the  architectural  importance  of  William 
himself  has  been  much  exaggerated,  there  is  also,  on  the  part 
of  his  magnifiers,  a  serious  misconception  as  regards  the 
masters  whom  he  employed  and  who  cannot  be  wholly  left 
out  of  account.  They  are  represented  as  members  of  a  guild 
of  masons,  known  as  Comacini  from  their  origin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Como  or  from  their  supposed  head-quarters  in 
the  lake-island  of  Comacina.  Now,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  term  comacinus  occurs  in  the  early  Lombard  laws,  with 
reference  to  masons,  and  that  Como  and  Comacina  are  in  the 
district  to  which  those  laws  refer.  But  comacinus  is  not  a 
word  which  can  be  derived  from  either  place  :  an  inhabitant 
of  Como  is  Comensis  or  Comanus,  while  the  Latin  adjective 
from  Comacina  would  be  Comacinensis  or  possibly  Coma- 
cinanus.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  with  the 
scholars  of  a  less  imaginative  age,  that  comacinus  means 
simply  a  mason  working  at  one  job  with  others,  than  that  it  is 
a  term  for  a  member  of  a  mysterious  guild-  which  spread  over 
Europe  from  the  lake  of  Como.8    It  would,  indeed,  be  quite 

7.  See  the  plan  and  section  from  Dom  Plancher  given  in  R.  de  Lasteyrie, 
L 'architecture  religieuse  en  France  a  Vepoque  romane,  pp.  277,  278,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  plan  of  Bernay,  ibid.,  p.  487. 

8.  For  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  '  Comacine  '  masters  see  Rivoira, 
Lombardic  Architecture  (tr.  Rushforth),  I,  108-111.  In  spite  of  his  general 
acceptation  of  the  guild  theory,  Rivoira  admits  that  nothing  is  known  of  their 
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I  j  as  probable  to  suppose  that  the  well-known  word  comonachus, 
a  monk  living  in  a  monastery  with  other  monks,  implied  that 
I  j  Como  was  the  original  home  of  the  monastic  system  ;  and  it 
j  is  surprising  that  this  argument  has  not  been  advanced  by 
j  I  those  who  are  ready  to  discover  in  the  monk  a  potential  mason, 
,  |  as  bent  upon  the  exercise  of  his  art  as  upon  his  religious  duties. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  come  across  names  of  monks  and 
.  clerks  who  were  artists,  in  stone  and  other  materials,  especially 
at  an  early  date.    Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
read  of  John  Wygmore,  prior  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Glou- 
cester (1328-37),  that  'he  delighted  much  in  divers  arts,  so 
that  he  himself  very  often  worked  with  his  hands,  and  sur- 
passed divers  workmen  in  various  arts,  both  in  mechanical 
and  textile  work.'9    Edward  III  employed  a  canon  of  New- 
stead  priory  to  design  the  stalls  for  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at 
Westminster.10    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Cistercians,  a  self- 
j  supporting  order,  developed  their  magnificent  architecture,  a 
remarkable  factor  in  the  progress  of  Gothic  construction, 
I  largely  from  their  own  resources  ;  while  from  Gloucester  in 
j  1242  there  comes  an  interesting  example  of  Benedictine  monks 
turning  their  hands  to  the  completion  of  work  begun  by  lay 
•craftsmen.    '  The  new  vault  in  the  nave  of  the  church  was 
finished,  not  with  the  aid  of  workmen,  as  at  the  beginning,  but 
Iby  the  spirited  energy  of  the  monks  who  were  also  in  the  same 
;  place.'11    Such  instances  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  it  must 

organisation,  and  that  the  chief  evidence  for  it  consists  in  the  monuments 
themselves.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  evidence,  so  that  the  case  for  assuming 
;such  an  organisation  falls  through.  Ducange,  s.v.  Comacinus,  while  men- 
tioning the  supposed  derivation  from  Comacina,  says  '  videtur  appellari  qui 
vulgo  Macio,  gallis  Maqon,  unde  forte  vocabuli  origo.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  more  reasonable  origin,  and  that  macinus  is  simply  one 
i    of  the  rather  numerous  late  Latin  terms  for  a  mason. 

9.  Hist,  et  Cart.  Glouces.  (Rolls  Ser.),  I,  46  :  '  qui  in  diversis  artibus  multum 
delectabatur,  ut  ipse  saepissime  opereretur,  et  multos  diversos  operarios  in 
diversis  artibus  praeexcelleret  tam  in  opere  mechanico  quam  in  textura.' 

10.  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  1358-60,  p.  490  :  see  also  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1354-60, 
p.  143. 

11.  Hist,  et  Cart.  Glouces.  (Rolls  Ser.),  I,  29  :  '  Completa  est  nova  volta 
in  navi  ecclesiae,  non  auxilio  fabrorum  ut  primo,  sed  animosa  virtute  mona- 
-chorum  item  in  ipso  loco  existentium.' 
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be  emphasised  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  exceptions,  and 
that  the  first  place  in  design  and  building  must  be  given  to 
the  lay  magistri  and  operarii  respectively.12 

(2).  If  notices  of  building  operations  in  chronicles  leave 
something  to  be  desired — and,  even  where  they  are  most 
fully  detailed,  they  present  many  problems — building  accounts 
are  more  explicit.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  numerous,  and 
many  have  been  printed  completely  or  in  the  form  of  extracts. 
Although  such  fabric  rolls  as  remain  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  those  which  have  perished,  we  still  have  a  great  deal  of 
information  with  regard  to  our  cathedral  churches  ;  while  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  which  have  survived  from  the  later 
middle  ages  are  full  of  interesting  details  concerning  buildings 
and  furniture.  By  comparing  their  contents  we  are  able  to 
gain  a  general  idea  of  the  methods  of  operation  adopted. 

In  cathedral  churches  the  accounts  were  naturally  in  the 
hands  of  the  chapter,  whether  monastic  or  secular.  We  have 
seen  how  Hugh  de  Puiset  promoted  architectural  work  at 
Durham  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  bishop 
of  Durham  regarded  his  cathedral  church  as  his  spouse,  he 
himself  was  outside  the  monastic  community.  His  position 
was,  so  to  speak,  that  of  an  honorary  abbot ;  but  the  real 
headship  in  the  convent  and  its  church  belonged  to  the  prior. 
If  he  employed  masters  and  workmen,  the  consent  of  the  prior 
and  convent  was  needed,  and  he  did  little  but  contribute 
money  and  encouragement.  Similarly,  in  a  secular  church, 
the  control  of  the  work  lay  with  the  dean  and  canons.  We 
speak  of  Jocelyn  at  Wells,  of  St.  Hugh  at  Lincoln,  as  if  they 
were  entirely  responsible  for  certain  parts  of  either  building  ; 
but  the  actual  accounts  must  have  passed  through  the  hands 

12.  The  conclusions  of  M.  de  Lasteyrie  on  this  point  may  be  cited.  '  La 
verite  est  qu'il  y  a  eu,  au  XIe  et  au  XIIe  siecle,  un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
moines  pratiquant  F architecture  comme  les  autres  arts,  que  beaucoup  d'eve- 
ques,  d' abbes  et  de  clercs  de  tout  ordre  etaient  assez  instruits  pour  diriger  les 
hommes  du  metier  qu'ils  faisaient  travailler,  pour  dresser  le  programme  qu'il 
s'agissait  d'executer,  pour  inspirer  les  sculpteurs  et  les  peintres  et  leur  fournir 
les  themes  sur  lesquels  s'exercait  leur  talent ;  mais  la  se  bornait  habituelle- 
ment  le  role  des  moines  et  des  clercs  et  c'etaient  des  lai'ques  qui  le  plus  souvent 
etaient  les  executants,'  op.  cit.,  p.  237.  This  allows  all  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 
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of  the  deans  and  chapters,  who  administered  the  bishops' 
benefactions. 

The  account  rolls  of  the  various  officers  of  the  monastery 
at  Durham  are  very  numerous,  and  an  elaborate  selection  from 
them  is  in  print.13  Building  operations  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  sacrist,  the  obedientiary  appointed  by  the 
prior  to  look  after  the  church  and  its  furniture.  He  acted  as 
paymaster  of  the  workmen,  saw  to  the  provision  of  necessary 
material  and  tools,  and  supervised  the  work  generally,  with 
control  of  the  fabric  fund  arising  from  the  rents  of  the  estates 
appropriated  to  his  office.  This  was  not  the  only  side  of  his 
duties,  and  the  accounts  of  his  expenses  are  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous. They  include,  however,  purchases  of  lead,  tin, 
iron,  and  other  materials  needed  by  the  various  workmen. 
About  1338  the  sacrist  paid  £10  Is.  4=d.  to  masons  carving 
stones  for  the  erection  of  a  new  buttress  for  the  gable  of  the 
Galilee.14  In  1355-6  £5  175.  2\d.  was  paid  for  making  a  window 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church.15  In  1360-1  there  is  a 
payment  of  £2  Is.  8d.  for  iron  and  Kendal  boards  bought  for 
the  bell- tower,  with  hurdles  made  for  scaffolding.16  The 
same  account  contains  entries  of  payments  to  the  plumber 
and  others  working  in  the  bell-tower,  to  the  master-mason  and 
his  servants  for  the  new  window,  for  the  insertion  of  which  the 
wall  had  to  be  broken,  and  for  the  glazing  of  the  round  window, 
presumably  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.17  In  1404  the 
inventory  of  goods  in  the  sacrist's  keeping,  delivered  by  the 
retiring  official  to  his  successor,  included  a  new  stone  window, 

13.  Extracts  from  the  Account  Rolls  of  the  Abbey  of  Durham,  ed.  J.  T. 
Fowler,  3  vols.  (Surtees  Soc,  vols,  xcix,  c,  cm). 

14.  Ibid.,  II,  377  :  '  In  expens,  latomorum  sculpantium  lapides  pro 
erectione  cujusdam  novi  butracii  ad  gabellum  Gallilee.' 

15.  Ibid.,  II,  382  :  '  In  factura  cujusdam  fenestre  in  australi  parte 
ecclesie.' 

16.  Ibid.,  II,  385  :  'In  ferro  empto  ac  bord  '  de  Kendale  empt.  pro  cam- 
panile, cum  cratis  factis  pro  skafald.' 

17.  Ibid.  '  Et  Joh'i  plumbario  operanti  in  campanile  cum  aliis  secum 
laborantibus  per  vices,  15s.  3d.  Et  in  calce  empto,  cum  stipendio  cemen- 
tarii  pro  nova  fenestra  et  fraccione  muris  (sic)  cum  salario  famulorum, 
6li.  16s.  Sd.    Et  in  34  panell.  vitr.  pro  fenestra  rotunda,  1  Mi. 
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newly  worked,  lying  at  the  end  of  the  church  to  be  put  in 
place.18  We  learn  from  this  document  that  the  workshops 
of  the  carpenter,  glazier,  plumber  and  master-mason,  with  the 
tools  which  they  contained,  of  which  there  is  a  long  and  in- 
teresting list,  were  in  the  sacrist's  care.19  Each  of  these 
master- workmen  had  his  band  of  assistants.  The  master- 
mason  was  the  cementarius,  with  whom  worked  the  masons 
in  freestone,  stone-cutters  and  sculptors  (lathomi).  These 
were  the  skilled  workmen,  the  cementarius  being  the  master- 
craftsman,  who  filled  the  office  of  architect.20  The  sacrist's 
office  was  administrative  and  financial :  he  was  in  effect  the 
churchwarden  and  clerk  of  the  works,  the  keeper  of  the  fabric 
and  the  accounts. 

The  Ely  sacrists'  rolls  disclose  a  similar  state  of  things.  No 
incident  in  the  history  of  medieval  architecture  is  more  famous 
than  the  building  of  the  celebrated  octagon  with  its  lantern- 
tower  after  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1322.  The  moving  spirit 
in  the  work,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  sacrist,  Alan  of  Walsing- 
ham  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
artist,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  goldsmith's  work21  and  styled 
by  the  Ely  chronicler  '  vir  venerabilis  et  artificiosus  f rater.'22 
The  passage  in  which  his  work  is  described  deserves  close 
attention  : 

'  In  the  first  place,  he  caused  the  stones  and  timber  which  had 
fallen  in  that  ruin  to  be  carried,  with  great  labour  and  various 
expenses,  out  of  the  church  ;  and  he  had  the  church  cleansed  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  the  dust  which  was  there  in  great  quantity. 
He  then  had  the  site  upon  which  he  intended  to  construct  the  new 

18.  Ibid.,  II,  395  :  '  Item  in  fine  ecclesie  jacet  una  fenestra  nova  lapidea 
noviter  operata.' 

19.  Ibid.,  II,  396,  397. 

20.  Cementarius  is  also  used  for  any  freemason,  like  lathomus.  The 
cementarius  par  excellence,  however,  was  the  master-mason,  as  in  the  in- 
scription round  the  tomb-slab  of  Richard  of  Gainsborough  in  the  cloisters  at 
Lincoln. 

21.  '  Qui  et  ipse  peritus  erat  in  opere  aurifabrili '  (Walsingham,  Hist. 
Anglicana  [Rolls  Ser.],  I,  138,  quoted  by  Stubbs,  Historical  Memorials  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  p.  141). 

22.  See  Stubbs,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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bell-tower — a  site  divided  by  architectural  measurement  into  eight 

|  parts,  in  which  eight  stone  piers  should  be  built  to  carry  the  whole 
structure,  and  within  which  the  quire  with  its  stalls  was  afterwards 
to  be  constructed — dug  and  sounded,  until  he  found  solid  ground 
on  which  he  could  safely  begin  the  foundation  of  the  work.  Having 
carefully  tested,  as  is  aforesaid,  these  eight  places,  and  packed  them 

!  firmly  with  stones  and  sand,  then  at  length  he  began  the  eight 
piers  with  the  consequent  stonework.  This  work,  after  six  years, 
was  finished  as  far  as  the  upper  tabling  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1 1328.  And  immediately  in  the  same  year  the  artful  timber  structure 
of  the  new  bell-tower,  conceived  with  surpassing  and  wonderful 
mental  skill,  was  begun  to  be  built.  The  expense  was  very  great 
and  burthensome,  especially  as  regarded  the  great  timbers  neces- 

|  sarily  in  keeping  with  the  said  structure,  which  had  to  be  sought 
far  and  wide,  and,  when  at  last  they  were  found  with  great  difficulty, 
were  bought  at  a  high  price.    These,  being  brought  by  land  and 

j  sea  to  Ely,  were  carved  and  shaped  by  ingenious  artists  and  skilfully 
joined  together  in  the  same  work  ;  and  so  the  structure,  with  the 
help  of  God,  attained  an  honourable  and  wished -for  end.'28 

Alan's  part  in  the  work  was  doubtless  so  conspicuous  that 
he  deserved  the  title  '  Flos  operatorum  '  with  which  his  epitaph 
began  ;24  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  chronicler  recognised  him 
as  the  master-mind  which  planned  the  whole  conception.  His 
excellence  in  art  was  a  special  gift  like  that  of  his  contemporary 
at  Gloucester,  abbot  Wygmore.  But  we  must  not  read  too 
much  of  his  individuality  into  this  account  of  his  doings. 
While  the  summum  ac  mirabile  mentis  ingenium  which  devised 
the  new  work  was  doubtless  Alan's,  the  execution  of  the 
|  scheme  was  in  the  hands  of  trained  practitioners.  The  Sacrist's 
roll  from  Michaelmas  1323  to  Michaelmas  1324,  under  the 

23.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  I,  644,  quoted  by  Stewart,  Archit.  History  of 
Ely  Cathedral,  pp.  89,  90.  Stubbs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124,  125,  also  translates  the 
passage  :  between  his  version  and  my  own  there  is  no  material  difference. 

;  The  somewhat  imperfect  Latin  of  the  opening  sentence,  however,  may  be 
given.  '  Et  primo  lapides  et  ligna  quae  conciderant  in  ilia  ruina,  cum  magno 
jabore  et  expensis  variis  extra  ecclesiam  fecit  apportare  et  ipsam  de  pulvere 
nimio,  qui  ibi  erat,  celeritate  qua  potuit  emundare  ;  et  locum  in  quo  novum 
campanile  fuisset  constructurus,  per  viii  partes  arte  architectonica  mensuratas, 
in  quibus  viii  columnae  lapideae  totum  aedificium  supportantes  erigerentur, 
et  infra  quas  chorus  postea  cum  stallis  esset  construendus,  fodere  fecit  et 
scrutari,  donee  inveniret  locum  solidum  ubi  fundamentum  operis  secure  possit 
inchoare,'  etc. 

24.  Browne  Willis,  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  II,  335. 
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heading  £  Custus  novi  operis,'  gives  us  particulars  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  at  its  very  beginning.    There  were  two 
classes  of  workmen  employed,  cementarii  and  operarii,  the 
cementarii  corresponding,  of  course,  to  the  skilled  stone- 
masons or  lathomi  of  whom  we  read  elsewhere.    Their  number j 
was  large,  and  the  pay  of  the  cementarii,  including  their  potaciol 
or  gaudy  in  the  summer,  amounting  to  £47  lis.  5d.  is  the  most] 
serious  item  in  the  account.    It  seems  also  that,  in  addition  to  I 
the  masons  in  the  pay  of  the  sacrist,  others  were  employed  at) 
the  expense  of  the  bishop,  the  cost  of  setting  and  sharpening  I 
their  tools  being  defrayed  by  the  sacrist.    The  principal  cemen- 1 
tarius  is  called  master  John,  and  may  be  identified  with  John  1 
Attegrene  or  Green,  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  for  1336-7. 1 
His  importance  has  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  his  employer,  1 
and  the  actual  details  of  his  work  are  left  to  inference  ;  but 
in  1325-6  he  was  occupying  a  camera  or  lodging  in  the  monas- 
tery or  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  convent  supplied  him  with 
a  fur-lined  suit  of  clothes.    Similar  suits  were  also  given  to  \ 
Thomas,  the  master  carpenter,  and  to  another  master  work- 
man  named  Peter,  while  suits,  apparently  without  fur,  were  i 
bought  and  cut  for  John  of  Wilton,  probably  the  master- 
mason's  chief  assistant,  and  Robert  the  painter,  who  was 
engaged  to  colour  the  new  work.25 

In  several  monasteries  the  duties  of  the  sacrist  were  con- 
fined to  the  furniture  and  services  of  the  church,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  fabric  was  left  to  a  monk  with  the  title 
custos  operis,  '  warden  of  the  work.'  I  may  point  out,  how- 
ever, in  this  connexion  that  the  words  opus  and  fabrica,  which 
are  practically  synonymous,  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  archi- 
tectural work  actually  in  progress.  The  opus  or  fabrica  was 
the  permanent  fabric-fund,  the  '  church  works  '  of  which  we 
read  constantly  in  medieval  wills.  Such  funds  in  "all  churches 
were  enriched  by  continual  bequests  :  in  the  great  secular 
cathedral  church  of  Lincoln  a  chantry  of  two  chaplains,  known 
as  the  '  works  chantry,'  was  maintained  out  of  the  yearly 

25.  See  Sacrist  Rolls  of  Ely,  ed.  Chapman,  II,  25-110,  containing  the 
seven  rolls  compiled  during  the  period  at  which  Alan  was  sacrist,  viz. 
1322-41. 
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proceeds  of  the  fund.26  The  custos  oyer  is  or  custos  fabricae, 
whether  monk  or  secular,  was  in  effect  the  churchwarden. 
The  primary  duty  of  a  churchwarden  was  to  keep  the  fabric  - 
fund  of  his  church,  to  see  that  it  was  properly  expended  upon 
repairs,  and  to  allocate  the  surplus  to  other  parochial  pur- 
poses. Thus  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  the  fabric- 
fund,  supplied  by  contributions  from  all,. parts  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Nottingham,  was  kept  by  two  officials  known  as 
the  wardens.27  Similarly  the  custos  operum  whom  we  find, 
for  example,  at  Winchester,28  and  the  custos  novi  operis  whose 
accounts  at  Westminster  extend  over  nearly  two  hundred 
years,29  were  wardens  of  funds,  in  the  one  case  general,  in  the 
other  special.  In  such  great  churches  master-masons  and 
workmen  were  permanently  retained,  as  constant  repairs  were 
necessary  ;  but  the  actual  work  of  building  was  of  course 
intermittent. 

We  must  therefore  hesitate  to  attach  too  much  architectural 
importance  to  the  employment  of  the  words  opus  and  fabrica  ; 
and  the  context  in  which  they  are  used  must  be  carefully 
weighed  before  they  are  taken  as  indisputable  evidence  for  the 
date  of  any  part  of  a  building.  A  good  example  of  the  purely 
architectural  use  of  fabrica,  belonging  to  a  period  at  which  the 
classical  culture  of  the  Renaissance  was  beginning  to  affect 
Latin  style,  is  found  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  building 
of  the  Divinity  school  at  Oxford.30  Much  earlier,  in  1333,  the 
opus  or  fabrica  of  the  church  of  Wells,  begun  by  dean  Godelegh, 
as  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  the  grant  of  an  indemnity  to  his 

26.  See  Bradshaw  and  Wordsworth,  Lincoln  Cath.  Statutes,  III,  899. 

27.  See  Leach,  Visitations  and  Memorials  of  Southwell  Minster  (Camden 
Soc),  pp.  liii-lv.  See  also  a  further  discussion  of  the  Southwell  '  wardens  of 
the  common  '  and  '  wardens  of  the  fabric  '  by  the  present  writer,  Trans. 
Thoroton  Soc,  XVI,  83,  84,  and  the  certificate  of  the  fabric  fund  returned  in 
1548,  ibid.,  130. 

28.  See  Kitchin,  Compotus  Rolls  of  the  Obedientiaries  of  St.  SwithurCs 
Priory,  Winchester  (Hants  Record  Soc),  pp.  55,  56. 

29.  See  list  of  names  in  Pearce,  The  Monks  of  Westminster,  pp.  208,  209  : 
see  also  Rackham,  The  Nave  of  Westminster  (Proc.  Brit.  Acad.,  vol.  IV). 

30.  Printed  in  Epistolae  Academicae  Oxon.,  ed.  Anstey  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.)  : 
the  chief  documents  are  quoted  by  Hope,  The  Heraldry  and  Sculptures  of  the 
Vault  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford  (Archceol.  Journal,  LXXI,  217  et  seqq.). 
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executors,  clearly  refers,  not  merely  to  the  fund,  but  to  the 
work  of  rebuilding  for  which  it  was  started.  The  indemnity 
was  allowed 

'  by  reason  of  the  demolition  of  the  church  of  Wells,  and  of  the 
work  or  fabric  of  the  same  church,  in  what  sort  soever  it  was  begun  j 
by  the  same  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  or  was  to  be  finished  by  him  ; 
and  by  reason  also  of  what  money  soever  was  collected  by  the 
same  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  both  for  the  work  or  fabric  of  the 
said  church  and  for  the  quire-stalls,  for  the  canonisation  of  the  lord 
William  of  March  or  for  any  other  reason,  or  has  been  received  by 
his  executors  for  the  said  work  or  fabric  of  the  said  church  before 
the  day  of  the  making  of  these  presents.'31 

Details  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  architectural  re- 
sponsibility in  cathedral  churches  of  secular  canons  are  per- 
fectly clear.  The  interesting,  if  somewhat  fragmentary  fabric- 
rolls  of  York  minster  have  been  long  in  print.32  Those  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  an  invaluable  series,  are  known  to  some 
extent  from  the  extracts  printed  by  Dr.  Oliver  and  Archdeacon 
Freeman  ;  and  I  hope  shortly  to  print  a  full  edition  of  these 
from  the  transcript  made  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hope.  Both 
sets  of  rolls  indicate  similar  methods.  The  care  of  the  fabric 
was  nominally  in  the  charge  of  the  treasurer,  the  third  of  the 
four  dignitatis  of  the  church,  whose  seats  were,  normally  in 
English  usage,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  quire.  The  custody 
of  the  fabric-fund,  however,  was  entrusted  to  two  wardens, 
one  known  as  custos  operis,  while  the  other  acted  as  his  socius 
or  fellow,  with  the  title  contrarotulator  or  comptroller,  whose 
duty,  as  the  name  implies,  was  to  check  the  accounts  by 
keeping  a  duplicate  roll.  Here  we  have  the  principle  of  the 
two  churchwardens,  jointly  responsible  for  the  annual  accounts 
of  their  fund.  At  York  the  wardens  seem  invariably  to  have 
been  two  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church — e.g.  in  1422  the 
custos  or  clerk  of  the  works  was  Nicholas  Keld,  one  of  the 
vicars  choral,  with  Peter  Friston,  one  of  the  chantry-priests, 
as  bis  comptroller.33    The  same  custom  prevailed  at  Wells  in 

31.  Reg.  Rad.  de  Salopia  (Somerset  Record  Soc.),  I,  150,  151. 

32.  The  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  ed.  Raine  (Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  xxxv). 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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the  fifteenth  century  ;  but,  after  the  Reformation,  the  office 
of  custos  operis  was  delegated  to  a  dignitary  or  one  of  the 
residentiary  canons.34  At  Exeter,  in  1299-1300,  a  priest, 
Robert  Asperton,  was  custos,  but  the  comptroller  was  master 
Roger  '  Cementarius,'  i.e.  the  master-mason  or  one  of  his 
subordinates.  Later  accounts  are  kept  in  the  name  of  a  single 
custos,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  arrangement,  by 
which  the  clerk  of  the  works  and  the  master-mason  acted 
together,  was  permanent. 

From  the  York  rolls  and  from  documents  which  throw  light 
upon  them  we  gain  a  very  full  idea  of  the  procedure  followed. 
The  fabric -fund  was  raised  by  indulgences  granted  by  the 
archbishops  and  by  offerings  made  at  the  various  altars  of  the 
church,  and  was  vested  in  land  and  rents  which  provided  an 
annual  income.35  Out  of  its  proceeds  a  permanent  body  of 
masons  was  maintained,  in  the  pay  of  the  custos,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  master-mason.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
body  which  employed  these  officials  and  workmen  was  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  church.  Archbishops  gave  lavishly 
to  the  fund  :  archbishop  Thoxesby's  contributions  to  the  work 
begun  in  1361  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  were  examples  of 
surprising  munificence, 30  but  these  were  merely  donations  for 
the  health  of  his  own  soul  and  imply  nothing  more  than  his 
approval  of  the  design  supplied  by  the  master-mason. 

Throughout  these  rolls  the  magister  cementariorum  is  in 
charge  of  the  stonework.  He  receives  a  specified  wage  and 
a  house  by  grant  of  the  dean  and  chapter.37  It  is  evident  from 
the  beginning  that  he  is  thoroughly  competent  in  his  craft. 

34.  John  Leage,  custos  fabric e  in  1564-5  (fabric  roll  9),  was  chancellor  of 
the  church.  Thomas  Holt,  custos  1663-5  (rolls  10,  11)  was  also  chancellor.. 
William  Fane,  custos  1667-9  (rolls  12,  13)  was  prebendary  of  Taunton.  I 
take  these  details  from  MS.  notes  on  the  rolls  made  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Hope.  Much  information  about  the  post-Reformation  masters  of  the  fabric 
is  contained  in  Calendar  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.),  vol.  n. 

35.  See  Archbishop  Thoresby's  letter  of  indulgence,  Fabric  Rolls  of  York 
Minster,  u.s.,  pp.  175,  176. 

36.  Ibid.,  pp.  xiv,  xv  note. 

37.  Ibid.,  pp.  166,  167. 
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As  time  goes  on,  master-masons  of  considerable  experience 
and  reputation  are  hired  to  supervise  the  building.  In  1407 
Henry  IV  allowed  his  mason,  William  Colchester,  '  expert  in 
his  art  and  much  commended,'  to  go  to  York,  where  the  new 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  church  was  contemplated.38  The 
appointment  of  a  stranger  was  resented  by  the  staff  of  cathe- 
dral masons,  and  a  murderous  attack  was  made  upon  the 
newcomer.39  In  spite  of  this,  Colchester  remained  in  charge 
of  the  work  till  1419.  Again  in  1473  William  Hyndlee  was 
brought  from  Norwich,  the  dean  and  chapter  paying  the 
travelling  expenses  of  himself  and  his  household,  and  finding 
the  costs  of  a  law-suit  which  his  departure  from  Norwich  may 
have  involved.40  Hyndlee  continued  to  be  master-mason  at 
York  for  more  than  thirty  years,  his  name  occurring  for  the 
last  time  in  1504.41  Men  thus  brought  in  from  a  distance  were 
probably  widely  versed  in  the  contemporary  progress  of 
architecture  and  in  practical  design,  as  well  as  in  the  qualities 
of  building-stones.  Their  names  are  sometimes  significant 
of  neighbourhoods  famous  for  their  quarries,  among  which 
they  doubtless  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  their  profession. 
Thus  the  name  of  John  of  Corfe,  with  others  from  Dorset, 
occurs  among  the  masons  at  Exeter,  where  Purbeck  marble 
was  freely  used,42  and  the  master-mason  at  Worcester  in  1316 
was  master  William  of  Shockerwick,  a  hamlet  in  the  district 
famous  at  a  later  time  for  its  Bath  stone.43 

Under  the  master-mason  were  the  cementarii  or  lathomi. 
Some  of  these,  in  a  place  like  York,  would  be  men  trained 
locally.  A  town  where  large  building  operations  were  con- 
stantly in  progress  would  naturally  produce  its  own  local 
school  of  masoncraft ;  and  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
a  body  of  masons  of  this  kind  would  resent  the  introduction 
of  a  master-mason  who,  like  William  Colchester,  had  no  con- 

38.  Gal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,  p.  383. 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  482  :  Fabric  Rolls,  u.s.,  p.  201. 

40.  Fabric  Rolls,  u.s.,  p.  80.    The  sum  amounted  to  £24  9s.  3$d. 

41.  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

42.  Oliver,  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  p.  392. 

43.  Wilson,  The  Worcester  Liber  Albus,  p.  153. 
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nexion  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  abundant 
indication  that  clerks  of  the  works,  in  their  duty  of  hiring 
masons,  did  their  best  to  attract  skilled  men,  without  regard 
to  their  local  origin.  The  operarii  or  workmen  formed  an 
inferior  class,  whose  business  it  was  to  lay  foundations  and 
fetch  and  carry  materials  for  the  cementarii.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  master-carpenter  was  of  equal  importance  with 
the  master-mason  :  he  was  usually  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and 
was  directly  responsible  to  the  custos  operis.  These  were  the 
two  chief  craftsmen  ;  but  the  smiths,  plumbers  and  glaziers, 
each  under  a  master,  form  separate  items  in  the  account-rolls. 

The  general  uniformity  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  other  fabric  accounts,  such  as  those  of 
Magdalen  college  at  Oxford.44  One  interesting  series,  dis- 
covered only  a  few  years  ago,  and  recently  printed  in  a  some- 
what condensed  form,45  gives  a  very  complete  history  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  manor-house  at  Kirby  Muxloe  in  Leicester- 
shire between  1480  and  1484.  The  employer  in  this  case  was 
the  famous  William,  lord  Hastings,  the  chamberlain  of 
Edward  IV  ;  and  the  work  had  to  be  finished  very  hastily  as 
the  consequence  of  his  tragic  death  in  1483.  When  the 
accounts  are  compared  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  house, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  brick  architecture  of  the  later 
middle  ages,  they  raise  several  problems  ;  but,  as  regards 
the  question  of  employment  of  workmen,  they  are  quite 
explicit.  The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Hastings'  steward,  Roger 
Bowlott,  who  appears  to  have  lived  on  the  spot  and  was 
assisted  by  a  comptroller,  Ralph  Peche.  The  site  was  cleared 
by  a  body  of  labourers,  chiefly  Welshmen,  who  worked  at  the 
moat  and  got  things  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  masons.  The 
master-mason,  John  Couper,  was  hired  from  Tattershall  in 
Lincolnshire,  where,  earlier  in  the  century,  the  noble  brick 
tower  had  been  built  and  the  thirteenth-century  castle  trans- 

44.  The  evidence  of  these  rolls  is  summarised  by  H.  A.  Wilson,  History 
of  Magdalen  College  :  see  p.  22. 

45.  The  Building  Accounts  of  Kirby  Muxloe  Castle,  1480 — 1484,  ed. 
Thompson  (Trans.  Leices.  Archceol.  Soc,  XI,  193-345)  :  see  ibid.,  pp.  87,  88, 
for  a  brief  note  on  these  accounts  with  a  photographic  reproduction  of  two 
pages,  and  ibid.,  pp.  109-114,  for  a  general  account  of  the  building. 

Vol,  LXVI  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  II.  b 
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formed  into  a  fortified  palace  for  Henry  VI's  treasurer,  Ralph 
lord  Cromwell.  Couper,  who  worked  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  a  day, 
paid  intermittent  visits  to  Kirby  Muxloe,  accompanied  by  an 
apprentice  :  the  permanent  control  of  the  masons  was  dele- 
gated to  a  warden  or,  as  he  was  called  at  York,  secundus 
cementarius,  who  was  paid  35.  &d.  a  week  in  gross.  The 
apprentice  and  the  ordinary  masons  received  6d.  a  day,  which 
was  also  the  pay  of  the  '  rough  masons.'  This  secondary  body 
corresponds  to  the  cementarii  vocati  6  setters  '  at  York,  and  to 
the  lathomi  ponentes  at  Magdalen  :  although  they  belonged 
to  an  inferior  grg;de,  and  were  not  entrusted  with  the  skilled 
work  of  the  '  freemasons  '  in  dressing  and  carving  stone,  the 
actual  work  of  building  was  divided  between  them  and  the 
bricklayers.  The  master  bricklayer,  like  the  master-mason, 
was  paid  a  daily  wage  of  Sd.  :  his  assistants,  several  of  whom 
were  Flemings  and  seem  to  have  been  hired  out  of  the  eastern 
counties,  were  paid  6d.    The  master-carpenter  also  received  Sd. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other  workmen  and  their  wages  in 
detail,  as  this  has  been  already  done  elsewhere.  I  need  remark 
only  that,  during  the  winter  season,  the  wages  of  those  who 
remained  at  work  were  slightly  lowered,  and  that,  after 
Hastings'  death,  when  the  building  was  hurried  to  an  imperfect 
end  under  a  master-mason  who  had  previously  acted  as  second 
in  command,  the  number  of  workmen  and  the  amount  of  their 
wages  were  alike  reduced.  The  point  which  these  accounts 
clearly  prove  is  that  neither  the  employer  nor  his  clerks  of 
the  work  were  the  architects  of  the  building.  The  clerks  were 
business  men  who  saw  that  Hastings'  wishes  were  carried  out. 
The  supervisor  of  the  whole  design  was  the  master-mason, 
who,  although  he  was  paid  no  more  than  the  two  other  master- 
craftsmen,  heads  the  list  of  employees  in  the  weekly  accounts. 
His  periodical  visits,  for  which  he  was  allowed  travelling  ex- 
penses at  a  fixed  rate,  were  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  his  assistants  were  getting  on  with  their  stone - 
dressing  and  carving,  but  for  that  of  directing  the  whole  design 
in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  other  departments.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  architect,  with  whom  the  masters  in  timber 
and  brick  acted  in  harmony. 

(3).    I  must  dwell  lightly  upon  the  subject  of  miscellaneous 
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documents,  which  it  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  classify. 
Building  contracts,  where  they  survive,  are  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  to  the  student  of  archi- 
tectural history  than  to  read  such  contracts  in  the  presence 
of  the  buildings  to  which  they  refer,  as  can  be  done,  for 
instance,  at  Fotheringhay46  and  at  the  Yorkshire  churches  of 
Catterick  and  Hornby.47  The  discovery  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Hope  of  the  record  of  a  law-suit,  relating  to  a  breach 
of  a  building  contract,  among  the  early  Chancery  proceedings 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  has  explained  difficult  points  in 
the  architectural  story  of  the  Lincolnshire  church  of  Wyberton, 
near  Boston.48  Contracts,  it  may  be  noted,  are  quite  decisive 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  master-mason  as  architect  : 
they  are  founded  upon  his  plan  and  estimates  submitted 
to  the  employer.  Again,  the  master-mason  employed  at 
Fotheringhay,  a  fifteenth-century  church  second  to  none  in 
beauty,  was  a  local  man  whose  home  was  in  the  village.  As 
we  have  seen,  master-masons  were  sometimes  hired  from  other 
parts  of  England,  and  it  was  doubtless  often  the  case  that  a 
single  mason  overlooked  building  operations  at  several  churches 
in  one  neighbourhood.  If  we  had  full  evidence,  however,  we 
should  find,  especially  in  districts  where  the  local  stone  was 
of  first-rate  quality,  that  few  villages  were  without  a  skilled 
artist  who  was  capable  of  making  additions  and  doing  repairs 
to  a  parish  church,  and  that  employers  had  not  far  to  go  to 
find  architects.  Such  villages  as  Croscombe  in  Somerset  or 
Bibury  in  Gloucestershire  are,  as  it  were,  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  soil,  the  work  of  native  hands  trained  in  native 
methods. 

46.  Printed  in  Monasticon,  VI  (hi),  1414-5.  The  original  document  (1434) 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  probably  in  the  fire  at  Thoresby  in  1879  :  when 
Monasticon  was  compiled,  it  was  among  the  muniments  at  Holme  Pierrepont, 
from  which  it  was  probably  removed  to  Thoresby. 

47.  Printed  by  McCall,  Richmondshire  Churches,  pp.  37-40,  62.  The 
original  of  the  Catterick  document  (1412)  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Lawson- 
Tancred  of  Aldborough,  Yorks.,  and  has  been  printed  more  than  once.  The 
Hornby  contract  (1409-10)  is  among  the  muniments  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  at 
Hornby  Castle. 

48.  The  new  building  of  Wyberton  Church,  Lines,  in  1419-20  (Lines.  Notes 
and  Queries,  XIV,  225). 
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A  word  of  warning  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  archi- 
tectural application  of  casual  documents.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  building,  or  some  part  of  it,  attributed  to  a  fixed 
date,  which,  though  it  may  now  and  then  be  more  or  less  in 
agreement  with  the  actual  evidence  of  the  stonework,  is 
supplied  by  a  document  which  really  has  no  architectural 
bearing.  The  miscellaneous  contents  of  episcopal  registers 
have  often  been  used  in  this  way.  No  source  of  evidence  is 
less  satisfactory.  The  record  of  church  building  formed  no 
part  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop's  registry  :  to  his  clerks  ecclesia 
was  a  purely  legal  term,  signifying,  not  the  fabric  of  a  church, 
but  the  rectory  or  the  advowson.  In  numerous  cases  which 
I  have  tested  by  reference  to  the  original  documents,  the 
architectural  inference  falls  to  the  ground.  Even  where  it 
may  be  fairly  pleaded,  the  conclusion  is  doubtful.  If  the 
bishop  of  Hereford  was  called  in  to  arbitrate  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parishioners  of  Stottesdon  in  Shropshire  in 
respect  of  the  building  of  their  church  tower,  it  does  not  follow 
that  his  award  refers  to  an  actual  rebuilding  then  contem- 
plated or  in  progress.49  It  probably  does  so  refer,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bishop's  mandate  which  warrants  a  positive 
conclusion.  We  must  therefore  suspend  judgment  on  doubtful 
points  and  abstain  from  forced  deductions.  Similarly,  the 
foundation  of  a  chantry  by  no  means  implies  the  building  of 
a  special  chapel  :  if  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  capella  de  novo  constructa, 
well  and  good,  but  otherwise  the  primary  reference  of  the 
document  is  to  a  service  in  a  building,  and  not  to  the  building 
itself.  One  important  fact,  however,  bishops'  registers  will 
teach  us.  Churches  appropriated  to  monasteries  were  not 
built  at  the  expense  of  their  appropriators.  Ordinations  of 
vicarages  show  us  that  the  responsibility  of  monasteries  was 
purely  rectorial  :  it  was  confined  to  repair  of  the  chancel,  and 
often  part  of  the  burden  of  this  was  thrown  upon  the  vicar. 
The  nave  was  maintained  by  the  parishioners  ;  and  this  fact, 
while  it  disproves  many  cherished  legends  of  splendid  church 

49.  Hereford  Reg.  Trefnant  (Cant.  &  York  Soc),  pp.  19,  20.  The  date  of 
the  mandate  is  1394. 
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architecture  due  to  monastic  patrons,50  explains  the  frequent 
inferiority  of  the  chancel  of  a  church  to  the  work  of  the  nave. 

The  large  number  of  documents  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  Raine's  edition  of  the  York  fabric-rolls  gives  the  student 
a  good  opportunity  of  distinguishing  definitely  architectural 
from  other  kinds  of  evidence.  In  one  respect  two  of  them 
will  be  found  especially  helpful.  Two  lists  of  rules  for  the 
cathedral  masons,  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  English,  survive 
among  the  chapter  muniments.51  Both,  made  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  were  new  editions  of  ancient  customs,  and 
were  sworn  to  by  the  principalis  and  secundarius  cementarius , 
i.e.  the  master  and  the  warden  of  the  masons,  and  by  the 
master-carpenter.  Their  details  are  quaint  and  interesting  ; 
but  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  about  them  is  that  they  are 
rules  for  a  local  and  self-governing  body  under  the  patronage 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  contain  no  allusion  to  any  larger 
organisation  embracing  masons  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  evidence  for  the  early  history  of  organised  masoncraft 
is  slight  and  conjectural  ;  and  the  medieval  use  of  the  term 
'  free-mason  '  did  not  imply  a  member  of  a  guild  in  the  en- 
joyment of  certain  liberties  or  franchises,  but  simply  a  worker 
in  free-stone  as  opposed  to  the  less  skilled  '  rough  mason. ''52 
I  have  already  commented  upon  the  singular  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  Comacine  theory,  to  which  so  many  have  sub- 
scribed. Equally  fanciful  is  the  picture  which,  in  default  of 
evidence,  has  been  constructed  of  bands  of  masons  wandering 
about  the  country  and  seeking  employment  at  different 

50.  A  work  entitled  Churches  of  Lincolnshire,  published  in  1841,  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  story  that  the  fine  series  of  churches 
between  Spalding  and  the  Norfolk  border  at  Sutton  Bridge  are  due  to  the 
rivalry  of  monastic  houses  in  architectural  display.  The  historical  qualifi- 
cations of  the  writer  are  sufficiently  shown  by  his  identification  of  the  priory 
of  "  Acre,'  i.e.  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk,  the  proprietors  of  the  rectory  of  Long 
Sutton,  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York. 

51.  Fabric  Rolls,  u.s.,  pp.  171-3,  181-2. 

52.  This  is  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  '  fremasons  '  and  '  row- 
masons  '  of  the  Kirby  Muxloe  accounts  :  see  a  note  in  Coulton,  Social  Life  in 
England,  p.  481,  which  prefaces  his  extracts  from  the  early  15th  cent,  set  of 
rhymed  rules  for  masons. 
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building  centres.  The  York  masons,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
probably  local  men,  possibly  reinforced  by  new  blood  from 
other  places.  They  worked  under  rules  made  for  them  by 
their  employers  ;  and,  although,  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  English  masons  are  found  combining  in 
a  trade-union  of  their  own,  not  without  opposition  from 
various  quarters,  their  constitution  was  apparently  less 
stringent  than  that  of  the  federation  of  German  masons  which 
issued  its  rules  at  Ratisbon  in  1459,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  master-mason  of  Strasbourg.53 

Numerous  commissions,  entered  upon  the  Patent  rolls,  for 
the  hire  of  masons  and  carpenters  for  royal  undertakings, 
empower  deputies  to  impress  into  their  service  workers  of  all 
kinds,  wherever  they  can  be  found.  The  question  in  such 
cases  was  how  to  procure  the  best  men  :  such  men  doubtless 
were  hired  individually  and  were  bound  to  one  piece  of  work 
for  the  time  being,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  before 
or  after  that  piece  of  work,  they  necessarily  worked  in  company 
with  the  same  body  of  fellows.  Just  as  a  master-mason 
might  be  imported  from  elsewhere  to  take  charge  of  them,  so 
they,  as  individuals,  might  be  engaged,  after  their  stated 
period  of  service  was  over,  to  work  elsewhere  with  other 
companions. 

The  mention  of  documents  upon  the  Patent  rolls  brings  me 
to  my  last  point,  on  which  I  may  be  excused  for  laying  some 
emphasis,  although  it  involves  some  repetition  of  a  principle 
to  which  I  have  already  made  considerable  reference.  A 
number  of  the  documents  in  question  bring  the  name  of 
William  of  Wykeham  into  prominence  in  connexion  with 
Edward  Ill's  castles  and  manor-houses.  No  tradition  is  more 
obstinate  than  that  which  represents  Wykeham  as  an  archi- 
tect, discovered  and  trained  by  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of 
Winchester,  William  of  Edington.  Now,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  which  specially  connects  Edington,  a  busy  clerk  who 
for  many  years  filled  the  high  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, with  architectural  work,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 

53.  See  the  documents  printed  by  Coulton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  481-92,  which 
include  the  English  rules  for  the  York  masons. 
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priory  church  founded  by  him  at  his  native  place  in  Wiltshire, 
and  the  remodelling  of  Winchester  cathedral,  begun  under  his 
auspices,  are  important  landmarks  in  the  contemporary 
history  of  Gothic  design.  The  only  thing  which  these  buildings 
indicate  with  regard  to  him  is  that  he  employed  masons  of 
such  originality  that  they  occupy  a  quite  exceptional  position 
in  the  story  of  architectural  development.  It  is  true  that 
Wykeham  worked  under  him  in  affairs  of  state,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  his  pupil  in  the  routine  of  a  government  office54 ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  both  men  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  works  of  art  to  which  Edington  contributed 
so  freely,  but  that  either  had  time  for  architectural  practice 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unlikely.  The  work  at  Edington 
and  Winchester  is  obviously  due  to  trained  masons  with  a 
surpassing  knowledge  of  their  craft,  not  to  amateurs  who 
could  only  spare  time  for  architecture  from  their  proper 
business. 

Wykeham,  however,  between  1356  and  1361,  filled  special 
offices  in  the  royal  household  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual touch  with  the  king's  masons,  and  must  have  given 
him  a  close  acquaintance  witn  building  methods.  At  Windsor 
and  other  royal  manors  he  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  and 
supervisor  of  building  operations.  For  full  details  Sir  William 
Hope's  monumental  history  of  Windsor  Castle  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  terms  of  his  appointments  are  perfectly  clear. 
He  was  to  hire  masons,  to  procure  stone,  timber  and  other 
necessary  materials  for  their  work,  to  pay  their  wages,  to 
bring  back  workmen  who  had  quitted  work  without  licence, 
to  imprison  refractory  persons,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  any 
appropriation  of  materials  to  other  purposes,  and  to  sell  on 
the  king's  behalf  such  parts  of  the  timber  as  could  not  be 
used  by  the  carpenters.  He  had  full  power  to  make  ordi- 
nances and  dispositions  touching  all  works  and  repairs,  to  hold 
leets  and  courts  in  the  royal  manors,  and  to  appoint  deputies 

54.  Wykeham,  at  that  time  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  was  one  of  the  clerks 
singled  out  for  bequests  in  Edington's  will,  made  in  Sept.,  1366  :  'Item  lego 
■domino  Willelmo  de  Wykham,  clerico  privati  sigilli  domini  regis,  unum 
anulum  aureum  cum  uno  rubie  et  unum  jocale  ad  valorem  xx  li.'  (Lambeth 
JReg.  Langham,  fo.  110). 
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under  him.  These  were  large  powers,  but  they  were  purely 
administrative,  and  there  is  no  hint  that  he  was  under  any 
obligation  to  supply  the  masons  with  plans  and  designs.  Just 
as  Bowlott  and  Peche  acted  for  Hastings  at  Kirby  Muxloe  in 
1480,  as  paymasters  and  controllers  of  the  masons,  so  Wykeham 
and  his  assistants  acted  at  Windsor  for  Edward  III. 

Probably  Wykeham 's  appointment  as  royal  surveyor  was 
due  to  a  special  interest  in  architecture  as  well  as  to  adminis- 
trative talent,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that,  as  bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  was  able  to  display  his  splendid  taste  in  archi- 
tectural works  in  his  cathedral  city  and  at  Oxford.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  to  say  that  he  was  able  to  pick  architects  who 
were  capable  of  bringing  his  conceptions  into  execution  in  a 
style  which  was  essentially  the  product  of  their  own  practice 
in  their  craft  and  approved  itself  to  the  bishop's  mind.  Of 
the  masons  who  furthered  the  progress  of  that  style,  par- 
ticularly of  Henry  Yevele,  who  may  have  been  a  Somerset 
man  from  Yeovil,  Professor  Lethaby  has  written  in  his  book 
on  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's  Craftsmen.  In  his  will 
Wykeham  left  careful  directions  for  the  expenditure  of  2500 
marks  upon  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 
nave  at  Winchester,  the  aisles  of  which  had  been  finished  in 
his  lifetime.  The  prior  and  convent  of  the  church  were  to 
find  the  scaffolding  necessary,  supply  lime  and  sand  freely 
from  their  estates,  and  see  that  old  materials  were  properly 
re-used.  The  work  itself  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  direction 
of  master  William  Wynford,  the  master-mason,  and  other 
sufficient  and  discreet  artists.  A  monk,  Simon  Membury,  was 
to  be  continued  as  paymaster  and  surveyor — i.e.  clerk  of  the 
works,  with  another  monk,  John  Wayte,  as  comptroller.  The 
bishop's  executors  held  his  legacy  in  trust,  to  be  paid  at 
intervals  through  these  administrative  officers.56  Wykeham's 
will,  in  fact,  illustrates  the  methods  which  I  have  already 
described,  and  assigns  their  proper  functions  to  employers, 
clerks  of  the  works,  architect  and  masons.    The  employer 

55.  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  1354-8,  p.  463  (30th  Oct.,  1356)  ;  1358-61,  p.  243- 
(10th  July,  1359). 

56.  See  Nicolas,  Testamenta  Vetusta,  II,  766-7. 
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knows  what  he  wants  :  his  clerks  are  to  see  that  it  is  done 
properly  ;  but  the  work  itself  is  left  to  those  who  have  been 
specially  trained  to  it. 

What  has  been  said,  in  fact,  of  William  of  Volpiano  and 
Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh  century,  applies  equally  to  Wykeham 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  zeal  ,and  energy  of  great 
prelates  in  furthering  the  architectural  work  which  was  neces- 
sary to  their  schemes  for  religious  or  educational  reform  or  for 
the  glory  of  the  churches  over  which  they  presided.  But  this 
must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men, 
without  whose  special  talent  in  design  and  construction  such 
work  could  never  have  been  contemplated  or  achieved.  Their 
names  have  in  many  cases  disappeared,  but  we  still  have 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  their  position  in  the  history  of 
medieval  art  is  one  of  singular  importance.  Such  lay  masons 
as  the  two  Williams  who  worked  at  Canterbury  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  the  long  succession  of 
masters  in  charge  of  the  royal  works  at  Westminster  and 
Windsor,  are  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  directly  the  architec- 
ture of  medieval  England.  Their  education  and  practical 
methods  are  illustrated  by  the  famous  sketch-book  of  the 
French  mason,  Vilars  de  Honecourt,  who  travelled  through 
Europe,  making  drawings  of  buildings,  building  machines,  and 
motives  for  sculpture  and  ornament  that  took  his  notice.  The 
medieval  tradition  of  the  master-mason,  the  architect  who 
himself  is  a  worker  in  his  craft,  continued  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  John  Thorpe,  whose  drawings  and  plans  are 
preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum,  was  the  lineal  successor  of 
the  medieval  architect,  designing  buildings  with  a  knowledge 
gained  by  practical  experience  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
classical  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  acclima- 
tised in  England  by  Inigo  Jones  and  his  followers  that  the 
function  of  the  architect  was  delimited  from  that  of  the 
builder  and  working  mason,  and  the  art  of  architecture  became 
a  profession  separate  from  the  crafts  with  which  it  hitherto 
had  been  closely  united. 
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SOME  attention  was  devoted  to  the  school  of  sculpture 
made  from  Bath  freestone  in  our  last  paper  on  "  Monu- 
mental Effigies  in  Somerset,"1  and  had  the  earlier  effigies  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Bath  come  down  to  our 
time  we  should  have  had,  probably,  a  large  number  to  record 
made  from  the  great  oolite  ;  and  now  alas  !  the  only  ecclesias- 
tical effigy  is  to  a  priest  at  Englishcombe,  which  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  church  and  lies  in  the  churchyard  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

Five  effigies  to  "  Priests  "  are  sculptured  from  blocks  of 
Ham  Hill  stone.  The  one  at  Brympton  d'Evercy  is  fourteenth 
century  work,  but  the  head,  face,  feet  and  hands  holding  a 
large  chalice  are  all  comparatively  recent  restorations  and 
have,  therefore,  changed  the  original  appearance  of  the  figure 
seriously.  The  effigy  at  Trent  has  been  sadly  mutilated  and 
the  one  at  Middle  Chinnock  consists  only  of  shoulders  and 
head.  Both  these  date  from  the  later  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  of  the 
beautiful  church  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  is  the  original  recess 
with  its  eight  elegant  cuspings,  under  which  lies  the  well 
executed  effigy  of  a  priest  whose  chasuble  shows  broad  silk 
folds  with  spreading  drop  and  overlapping  edges.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  this  effigy  is  to  Reginald  de  Moncketon, 

1.    Proc.  Som*  Arch.  Soc,  LXV,  ii,  28. 
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Rector  of  Stoke  and  Provost  of  the  Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas 
built  and  endowed  by  John  de  Beauchamp  with  the  consent 
;of  Cecily  his  mother,  in  1304.1  Reginald  de  Moncketon  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  this  fine  effigy 
made  from  a  block  of  Ham  Hill  stone  was  probably  sculptured 
about  the  year  1315.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  in 
the  paper  on  "  Civilian  Effigies  "2  to  the  ^fact  that  the  imager 
who  designed  the  Ashill '"  Lady  "  from  a  block  of  Ham  Hill 
stone  was  most  certainly  influenced  by  the  London  school  of 
craftsmen,  who  were  at  this  date  producing  effigies  with  angels 
smoothing  the  cushions  on  which  the  heads  rest.3  The  date 
assigned  to  the  Ashill  "  Lady "  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this 
"  Priest  "  at  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  is  also  made  from  the  same 
bed  of  oolite  and  only  a  few  years  later  (c.  1315) ;  yet,  here 
again,  we  find  a  similar  influence  at  work,  for  two  angels  are 
represented  as  smoothing  the  pillow  of  this  ecclesiastic. 

At  Westonzoyland  is  a  fourteenth  century  "  Priest,"  and 
the  apparels  on  the  wrists  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  the  alb  were  painted  on  a  slightly  raised  surface.  An  illus- 
trated copy  of  Collinson  in  ^the  Library  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  at  Taunton  gives  a  sketch  of  this  effigy  signed  W.W.W. 
and  dated  1845.  The  artist  notes  the  fact  that  when  this 
figure  was  discovered  it  was  "  richly  coloured,"  but  he  adds 
"it  is  now  yellow  washed."  All  these  effigies  lie  within  a 
seven-mile  radius  from  Ilchester,  where  we  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  imager's  craft  was  carried  on  in  this  coarse  yellow  oolite,4 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Westonzoyland  which  is  some 

1.  In  the  vestry  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  the  head  of  a  "  lady  "  in  wimple, 
veil  and  fillet  carved  in  Ham  Hill  stone  is  preserved.  This  is  probably  the 
head  of  one  of  the  effigies  which  Leland  mentions  in  his  Itinerary  (1540-^- 
1542)  on  his  visit  to  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  : — "  In  the  South  West  side 
of  the  Chapelle  be  5. Images  on  Tumbes  on  hard  joynid  to  another,  3.  of  Menne 
harneshid  and  shildid,  and  2.  of  Women.  Ther  hath  bene  Inscription  on 
eche  of  them,  but  now  so  sore  defacid  that  they  cannot  be  redde." 

2.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LXIII,  ii,  6. 

3.  Detached  figure-work  was  sculptured  in  medieval  times  either  at  the 
quarries  (which  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  method)  or  in  the  master - 
sculptor's  workshop  in  some  near  centre  suitable  for  distribution. 

4.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LXII,  ii,  52. 
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sixteen  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies.  This  figure  would  be 
transported  by  a  barge  on  the  rivers  Yeo  and  Parrett  to  a 
point  which  is  only  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Church  of 
Westonzoyland. 

There  are  two  ecclesiastical  effigies  in  Wells  Cathedral  and 
one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  (Bristol),  which  were 
probably  made  from  Dundry  stone  in  Bristol  workshops 
during  the  fourteenth  century. 

Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner,  in  their  valuable  work  on 
Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England,1  consider  that  the 
memorial  to  Bishop  John  of  Drokensford  in  Wells  Cathedral 
was  sculptured  in  Bristol.  They  base  their  opinion  on  the 
head  being  propped  on  a  thick  cushion,  and  they  consider  that 
the  small  head,  sharp  features  and  thin-laid  vestments  indicate 
work  fashioned  in  a  Bristol  atelier  at  a  date  when  excellent 
sculpture  was  being  executed  in  fine  grain  oolite  from  Dundry 
Hill.  Bishop  Drokensford's  effigy  was  carved  about  1330, 2 
and  although  it  came  from  Bristol,  yet  the  interesting  tomb 
and  fine  canopy  were  made  of  Doulting  stone  by  craftsmen 
whose  workshops  were  probably  in  Wells.  The  design  for 
the  tomb  is  unusual,  as  the  canopy-heads  of  the  blank  panels 
are  through-cut  from  side  to  side.  These  heads  are  ogeed 
with  crockets  and  finials  above  and  cusps  below,  while  in 
each  pair  of  spandrels  over  the  panels  are  emblazoned  a  pair 
of  shields  repeated  over  and  over  again  : — (a)  Quarterly,  1  and  4 
argent,  2  and  3  gules,  four  swan's  heads  couped  addorsed  and 
countercharged  (Drokensford)  ;3  (b)  Ermine  on  a  shield  gu.  two 
buck's  heads  caboshed  or.    The  ground  on  which  these  heater- 

1.  p.  622. 

2.  Bishop  Drokensford  died  in  1329,  and,  consequently,  the  tomb  and' 
effigy  were  probably  made  during  his  lifetime. 

3.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XL,  ii,  1,  PI.  There  has  been  some  confusion  in 
the  readings  made  of  this  shield  of  arms.  Bedford  called  them  "  quarterly 
azure  and  or,  four  pastoral  staves  countercharged "  ;  Papworth  copied 
him  and  Dr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch  considered  they  were  "  chess  rooks." 
However,  the  seal  of  the  family  of  Drokensford  is  attached  to  a  charter  (No. 
230)  dated  1332,  showing  they  are  "  four  swan's  heads  couped  addorsed  and 
countercharged."  See  Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  313  ; 
Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  85,  where  the  seal  of  the  Drokensford  family  is. 
figured. 
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shaped  shields  are  displayed  is  alternately  red  and  green  with 
white  sprays  of  foliage.  The  beautiful  canopy  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger  and  was  taken  down  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A  MS.  note-book  of  that  date  remarks  : — "  It  is 
neatly  arched  and  painted  and  gilded  and  the  figure  lying 
thereon  ;  which  arching  was  taken  down  in  1758."1  Com- 
paratively few  freestone  memorials  .still  possess  their 
medieval  scheme  of  colour  decoration.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Bishop  Drokensford's  monument  (Plate  III,  fig.  2)  has 
never  been  repainted,  and  although  the  face,  hands  and 
other  portions  of  the  effigy  and  tomb  are  damaged,  yet 
sufficient  colour  remains  to  allow  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
its  original  appearance.  The  slab  is  red,  and  green  fol- 
liage  adorns  the  bevel.  The  Bishop's  chasuble  is  red,  with 
green  lining  having  a  pattern  of  quatrefoils  in  lozenges  with 
foliage  sprouting  from  each  point,  and  gold  embroidered 
orphreys.  The  apparels  on  the  alb  are  gold  adorned  with  a 
red  fret  and  small  white  circles  at  the  intersecting  lines.  The 
amice  is  gold  embroidered  with  a  red  fret,  the  mitre2  with  its 
ornaments  and  gold  embroidered  orphreys  are  carefully 
painted,  the  fringes  of  the  dalmatic  (dark  brown)  and  stole 
are  red,  black  and  gold,  while  the  cushion  (Plate  III,  fig.  3) 
under  the  head  has  a  beautiful  pattern  of  white  and  black 
quatrefoils  in  golden  lozenges  with  borders  adorned  with  a 
red  fret. 

The  reasons  adduced  for  considering  that  Bishop  Drokens- 
ford's effigy  came  from  Bristol  applies  equally  to  the  memorial 
to  Dean  Godelee  (Plate  III,  fig.  1)  and  here  we  find  the  same 
peculiarities  of  face,  drapery  and  cushion.    The  architectural 

1.  Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  313. 

2.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  record  existing  showing  that 
Bishop  Drokensford  borrowed  for  some  special  occasion  (15/12/1321)  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Wells  his  necessary  episcopal  apparel,  and 
gave  a  bond  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  safe  return  at  Michaelmas,  1323, 
or  the  value  on  his  death.  The  list  gives  two  mitres  valued  £23  6s.  8d.  ; 
"  baculum  pastorale,"  £6  13s.  4d.  ;  gloves  cum  nodis  aureis  and  sandals, 
£2  10s.  0d.,  as  well  as  a  gold  sapphire  ring. 

See  Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  305. 
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features  of  both  tombs  are  so  similar  that  they  were  probably 
executed  about  1330. 1 

The  third  figure  made  in  Bristol  of  Dundry  stone  is  of 
an  ecclesiastic  whose  effigy  is  now  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  Bristol.  This  figure  was  carved  on  a  coffin-lid, 
and  was  discovered  in  1776  under  the  west  window  of  St. 
Sprite's  Chapel  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  John  Lamington  is  the  name  carved  on 
the  raised  piece  of  stone  forming  the  foot-rest  for  this  ton- 
sured priest,  whose  stone  coffin  and  effigy  were  made  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  figure  is  in  a 
long  flowing  gown — or  cassock — reaching  to  the  ankles,  fastened 
with  three  buttons  at  the  neck  and  secured  round  the  waist 
with  a  eathern  strap  having  a  large  buckle.  The  wrist-bands 
have  each  five  small  buttons  and  the  shoes  possess  ankle- 
straps.  The  face  is  round  and  full,  the  hair  falls  to  the  ears, 
and  the  head  rests  on  a  large  pillow  with  tassels. 

We  must  next  consider  the  ecclesiastical  effigies  made  from 
Doulting  stone  and  sculptured  probably  in  workshops  at 
Wells.  A  remarkable  figure  to  a  "  Priest  "  is  met  with  at 
Ditcheat  (Plate  IV,  fig.  1)  carved  on  a  rectangular  gravestone 
placed  in  the  sanctuary,  which  may  be  dated  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  head  is  under  a  cinquefoil- 
headed  canopy  having  a  pinnacle  on  either  side  with  a  plain 
border  running  round  the  stone.  The  figure  is  rudely  cut  ; 
the  alb  has  sleeves  6ins.  wide  ;  the  chasuble  appears  to  possess 
a  series  of  pleats  at  the  neck  with  deep  folds  below  the  waist 
inartistically  arranged  ;  the  head  has  a  small  tonsure  ;  the 
hair  is  worn  long  and  the  hands  are  raised  in  prayer.  The 
mason  who  carved  this  figure  had  not  at  that  time  developed 
any  great  artistic  power. 

Two  well  proportioned  effigies,  somewhat  embedded  in  the 
stone  which  was  frequently  the  case  with  coffin-lids,  are  met 
with  at  Walton,  near  Street  (Plate  IV,  fig.  2)  and  Milton 
Clevedon  (Plate  II,  fig.  1).  The  former  holds  some  object  in 
both  hands  which  was  probably  a  heart,  thereby  indicating 

1.  Dean  Godelee  died  1332,  but  the  effigy  and  tomb  were  most  likely 
made  in  his  lifetime.  The  order  was  probably  given  at  the  same  date  (c. 
1330)  as  the  one  for  Bishop  Drokensford's  memorial. 
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a  heart-interment  ;  the  latter  clasps  a  chalice  to  his  breast, 
and  the  face  has  been  recut,  unfortunately,  by  a  former  rector 
(Prebendary  Selwyn).1 

Two  effigies  of  "  Priests  "  are  found  at  East  Brent  (Plate 
VIII,  figs.  2,  3),  and  Professor  Prior  dates  them  about  1340. 
Mr.  L.  Richardson  has  examined  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  sculptured,  and  considers  that  the^  effigy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  is  made  from  a  block  of  fine  grained  Doulting 
stone  (inferior  oolite),  while  the  figure  on  the  south  side  is  "  a 
Jurassic  limestone  and  has  not  been  brought  from  far  "  ;  and 
he  adds  "  it  is  just  a  possibility  that  it  is  from  a  mass  of  more 
compact  and  crystalline  Doulting  stone."  The  effigy  on  the 
north  side  is  the  more  artistic  figure  of  the  two,  but  both  seem 
to  possess  certain  peculiarities  which  would  place  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bristol  school  of  sculpture  ;  yet  they 
were  evidently  made  at  Doulting  or  Wells,  and  we  may  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  the  imager  who  carved  them  had  learnt 
his  art  in  Bristol. 

A  fourteenth  century  effigy  of  a  "  Priest  "  rests  under  a 
cinquef oil-headed  arch  in  a  wall  recess  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  at  Wellington.  The  recess  and  effigy  were 
formerly  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  until  they  were 
removed  to  their  present  position.  The  figure  is  well  exe- 
cuted ;  the  folds  of  the  chasuble  are  very  graceful,  and  it  was 
sculptured  about  the  year  1320.  On  the  bevel  of  the  slab  is 
a  mutilated  inscription  which  was  deciphered  some  years  ago 
by  an  official  of  the  British  Museum,  and  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

^  .  RICHARD  :  PER?  :  d(e)  (Saint)  MERE  :  OF  :  WELINTONE  : 
(HERE)  :  LIGGITH  :  IN  :  GRAVE  :  IHV  s  CRIST  :  GODES  :  SONE  : 
GRAWNTE  :  HIM  :  (REST?). 

Mr.  E.  Buckle  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  Wellington  in 
1892  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  figure  represented  the 
founder  of  the  north  chapel.2  In  1892  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
in  his  Notes  on  Wellington*  gave  references  to  extracts  from 

1.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXIV,  i,  43. 

2.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LVIII,  28-31. 

3.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXXVIII,  233  ;  also  issued  separately. 
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the  Drokensford  Register  granting  a  commission  in  1316  to 
two  of  Bishop  Drokensford's  chaplains  to  "  reconcile  "  the 
church  at  Wellington  most  probably  because  some  crime  had 
been  committed  in  the  building.  One  of  these  was  the  rector 
of  Combe  Florey  and  the  other  was  Richard  de  Forde,  some- 
time rector  of  Bradford-on-Tone.  He  had  been  ordained 
priest  shortly  after  1309  and  was  still  a  young  man.  and 
later  he  was  appointed  to  be  vicar  of  Wellington.  The  date 
of  the  effigy  cannot  be  later  than  1320,  as  Richard  de  Forde 
was  no  longer  vicar  in  1323,  when  another  cleric  succeeded 
him  in  that  living.  The  effigy  is  to  a  priest  at  Wellington 
whose  name  was  Richard,  and  as  Richard  de  Forde  was  vicar 
at  the  date  when  the  effigy  was  made,  the  corollary  would  be 
that  this  figure  over  a  tomb  was  the  memorial  to  Richard  de 
Forde.  Presumably  the  effigy  was  made  during  his  lifetime, 
and  his  close  connection  with  the  cathedral  church  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  order  was  given  to  an  atelier  in  Wells  then 
working  on  Doulting  oolite. 

Within  a  wall-recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
John  Baptist  in  Wells  Cathedral  is  a  carefully  executed  effigy 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  John  de  Myddleton  or  Milton,  who 
after  being  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Wells  for  a  short  time 
became  a  friar  minor  in  1337.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
effigy  leads  us  to  believe  it  was  sculptured  at  Wells  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  bevel 
of  the  slab  are  the  remains  of  an  inscription  in  white  or  yellow 
letters  and  vestiges  of  colour  can  still  be  detected  on  the  figure. 

There  must  have  been  some  special  reason  which  won  for 
Bishop  William  de  Marchia  (ob.  1302)  ardent  testimonials  from 
his  contemporaries  and  induced  so  many  persons  of  high 
position  and  attainments  to  seek  for  his  canonisation.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were  collected  for  his  translation  and 
honourable  burial,  while  his  splendid  tomb  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  Wells  Cathedral  is  a  glorious  memorial  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  diocese.1  The  effigy  (Plate  V,  figs.  1,  2,  and  Plate  VI, 
fig.  1)  lies  in  a  recess  beneath  a  canopy  of  three  bays  having 
ogival  arches  with  crockets  and  finials  of  red  and  gold.  The 

1.    Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  293. 
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spandrels  are  alternately  green  and  red  powdered  with  a 
small  pattern,  and  cusps  and  mouldings  of  crimson,  green  and 
gold  with  dark  blue  in  the  shadows.  Along  the  plinth  of 
[the  tomb  are  six  remarkable  heads  ;  three  are  bearded  (one 
of  these  is  bald)  ;  one  is  shaven,  tonsured  and  turned  half 
round  in  a  most  naturalistic  way  ;  another  is  also  shaven  ; 
and  the  remaining  head  is  that  of  a  woman  in  a  veil.  The 
central  boss  in  the  vaulting  of  the  recess  is  carved  with  five 
roses  which  are  coloured  green  with  gilded  foliage  on  a  red 
ground.  Two  large  faces  (Plate  VI,  figs.  2,  3)  are  sculptured 
on  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  tomb.  Both  have  long  hair 
and  one  is  not  unlike  the  traditional  head  of  our  Lord,  and 
in  that  case  the  other  might  have  been  intended  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  At  the  back  of  the  recess  above  the  effigy  is  a  small 
figure  of  the  bishop  in  eucharistic  vestments  with  two  graceful 
angels  on  either  side  (Plate  VII,  figs.  1,  2,  3).  All  three  figures 
have  lost  their  heads,  and  the  beautiful  angels  have  had  gilded 
robes  with  red  linings  and  blue  outspread  wings,  while  only 
fragments  of  the  chains  of  their  golden  censers  remain.  The 
bishop  is  vested  in  red  chasuble  with  green  dalmatic  and  red 
tunicle  above  a  white  alb  with  apparels  ;  the  mitre  has  red 
infulae  and  the  shoes  are  dark  blue.  Traces  of  the  patterns 
on  the  various  vestments  can  still  be  seen.  Prof.  Prior  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Gardner  believe  that  these  three  beautiful  sculp- 
tures are  the  work  of  the  London  school  of  craftsmen.  "  Now 
in  the  Marcia  tomb  the  relief  carvings  on  the  back,"  they 
remark,  "  have  seemed  to  us  a  Westminster  sculpture  of  Caen 
stone,  for  they  are  on  the  model  of  the  *  Weepers '  upon  the 
tomb  of  '  Crouchback,'  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Also,  as  another 
indication  of  important  mason-craft,  the  stone  here  is  dressed 
with  the  claw  chisel  as  was  not  the  way  with  the  local 
dressings."1  Count  Paul  Biver  has  made  a  considerable  study 
of  the  School  of  London  imagers,  and  in  his  paper  on  Tombs  of 
the  School  of  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century* 

1.  Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England,  641. 

2.  Arch.  Journ.,  LXVII,  59.  This  valuable  paper  originally  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  Monumental,  LXXIII  (1909),  243.  It  was  translated  and 
abridged  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Hardinge -Tyler  and  printed  in  the  Arch.  Journ.  for 
1910. 

Vol.  LXVI  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  II.  c 
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he  says,  "It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  these  charm- 
ing figures  came  to  be  employed  to  decorate  a  work  which 
undoubtedly  emanated  from  the  workshops  of  Doulting,  and 
yet  it  seems  that  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  them  to  the 
London  school.  The  draperies  do  not  exhibit  that  full 
buoyant  manner  which  is  quite  German,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Yorkshire  school,  any  more  than  they  display  the  hard- 
ness we  associate  with  the  Midlands  ;  still  less  the  noble  but 
disinterested  appearance  of  objects  coming  from  the  Doulting; 
workshops  of  this  date." 

The  effigy  to  Bishop  de  Marchia  is  a  particularly  fine  work 
of  art,  and  is  in  no  way  allied  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
imagers  who  worked  the  Dundry  stone  at  Bristol,  the  Ham 
Hill  stone  at  Ilchester,  the  Doulting  stone  at  Wells  and  the 
"  great  oolite  "  at  Bath.  This  figure  (Plate  V,  fig.  1)  is  not 
only  largely  modelled,  but  it  possesses  a  characteristic  face 
and  deep  cut  draperies  altogether  different  from  the  fourteenth 
century  work  which  was  produced  in  the  schools  of  art  estab- 
lished at  Bristol,  Wells,  Ilchester  and  Bath.1  Then  again  the 
small  censing  angels  supporting  the  head  and  holding  the  horn 
of  the  mitre  pre-eminently  belong  to  the  London  style,  and,, 
consequently,  in  this  noble  effigy  we  see  the  work  of  a  London 
craftsman  of  no  ordinary  ability.2 

1.  If  the  figure -sculpture  was  not  carved  at  the  quarries  of  Dundry r 
Doulting,  Ham  Hill  or  those  near  Bath,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  worked 
up  in  the  workshops  of  the  master-sculptors  which,  we  conjectured,  were 
established  in  those  towns,  forming  suitable  centres  for  distribution. 

2.  Next  to  De  Marchia's  tomb  is  a  monument  which  has  been  labelled  to 
Joan,  Viscountess  de  Lisle  (ob.  1463).  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  masoncraft^ 
gilded  and  painted  in  colour,  which  is  still  a  valuable  example  of  medieval 
decoration.  It  was  probably  intended  for  an  altar  canopy  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  bishop's  tomb,  and  would  project  at  right  angles  to  the  south  wall 
of  the  transept.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ornamented  doorway  (with 
cusps  in  the  head,  finial,  and  two  small  heads  to  its  very  beautiful  mouldings) 
in  the  curtain  wall  beside  Bishop  de  Marchia's  tomb  was  of  the  same  date  as 
the  tomb,  and  with  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  above  formed  one  plan. 

Sir  William  Hope  suggested  {Arch.  Journ.,  LXI,  217)  that  the  space  between 
the  presbytery  and  lady  chapel  was  designed  to  hold  the  shrine  of  Bishop 
William  de  Marchia,  whose  canonisation  never  actually  took  place.  Hi& 
tomb,  Sir  William  Hope  considered,  was  built  when  the  effort  to  get  him 
canonised  had  failed.  In  any  case  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  sill  over  the 
transept  window  and  immediate^  above  the  Bishop's  tomb  was  used  for 
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The  only  effigy  which  has  escaped  destruction  among  all 
Ithe  wonderful  art  treasures  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  dug 
up  in  1780  and  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  abbot's  kitchen.  The 
date  of  this  figure  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and,  as  the  abbot  is  represented  in  a  mitre,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  effigy  could  not  be  earlier  than  1190,  when  the  right 
to  wear  the  mitre  was  first  granted  to  the^  abbots  of  Glaston- 
bury, while  the  beard  gives  it  an  early  thirteenth  century  date  ; 
and  thus  it  is  argued  that  the  effigy  must  be  the  memorial  to 
Abbot  William  Vigor1  as  none  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
were  buried  at  Glastonbury.2  The  effigy  (Plate  I)  is  well  pre- 
served and  portrays  the  abbot  in  eucharistic  vestments — amice, 
alb,  stole,  maniple,  dalmatic  and  chasuble.  The  head  has  no 
cushion  and  lies  under  a  cinquefoil-headed  canopy  crocketed, 
having  a  pinnacle  on  each  side  resting  on  a  bracket  ;  the 
un jewelled  mitre  is  6ins.  high,  triangular  in  shape,  and  the 
infulae  are  not  visible  ;  the  right  hand  (broken)  may  have 
been  upraised  in  blessing,  and  the  left  (broken)  held  the  abbot's 
staff,  ending  in  a  beautiful  volute  containing  a  spray  of  con- 
ventional foliage.  Mr.  L.  Richardson  has  examined  the  rock 
.from  which  the  effigy  was  sculptured,  and  he  reports  that  it 
is  a  basal  lower  lias  limestone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
tonbury, and  possesses  the  characteristic  fetid  odour  of  these 
limestones.3    Abbot  William  Vigor  died  in  1223  and  was 

some  special  purpose.  There  is  a  passage  cut  through  the  splay  of  the  window 
through  which  the  sill  may  be  reached.  Access  to  this  passage  is  obtained 
from  a  staircase  behind  the  curtain  wall  by  the  doorway,  near  the  bishop's 
tomb.  The  staircase  also  leads  to  a  small  room  on  the  level  with  the  passage, 
but  on  the  west  side.  Some  consider  these  arrangements  were  made  in  view 
of  the  bishop's  canonisation,  so  that  his  relics  might  be  displayed  from  the 
sill,  while  the  small  chamber  would  serve  as  a  resting-place  for  the  reliquary, 
which  would  be  specially  suitable  as  it  possessed  a  door,  but  no  window. 

1.  Abbot  William  Vigor  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hemington  de  Vigors 
or  de  Victors.  He  was  one  of  the  rebel  monks  who  was  reduced  by  Savaric 
with  fasting  and  flagellation,  and  was  chosen  abbot  at  the  renovatio  in  1219, 
when  the  abbey  escaped  from  the  see,  and  had  its  privileges  confirmed  by 
Pope  Honorius  III.    (See  Collinson,  II,  253  ;  Marson's  Glastonbury,  103). 

2.  The  first  mitred  abbot  was  Henry  de  Soliaco,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Worcester  ;  Pike  was  buried  at  Rome,  Savaric  at  Bath,  and  J ocelin  at  Wells. 

3.  Mr.  Richardson  says  the  block  of  shaly  limestone  from  the  basal  lower 
lias  limestones  was  such  as  is  at  the  present  time  well  exposed  in  quarries  at 
Street  and  near  the  Butleigh  Monument. 
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buried  in  the  chapter-house.  At  that  date  it  was  the  fashion 
for  great  ecclesiastics  to  have  Purbeck  marble  memorials  ; 
however,  the  distance  from  either  Corfe  or  London  to  Glaston- 
bury was  so  great  that  the  abbey  evidently  requested  some 
Glastonbury  imager  to  undertake  the  work,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  most  admirable  effigy  from  a  block  of  local  stone. 

Built  into  the  external  wall  of  a  ruined  outhouse  adjoining 
the  garden  of  Wrington  House  is  the  effigy  of  a  fourteenth 
century  "  Priest "  in  eucharistic  vestments.  The  figure  is 
slightly  inclined  to  the  right  side,  the  drapery  well  executed, 
the  hair  worn  curly  at  the  sides  ;  the  hands  (broken),  raised 
on  the  breast,  appear  to  have  held  a  chalice  (now  lost) ,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  effigy  below  the  chasuble  has  disappeared. 
The  effigy  is  a  memorial  to  some  "  Priest  "  who  probably 
served  this  parish  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  formed  the 
lid  of  his  stone  coffin  which  at  some  period  has  been  removed 
from  the  church  at  Wrington.  Mr.  L.  Richardson  considers 
that  the  effigy  was  sculptured  from  a  block  of  "  Downside 
stone,"  belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  lower  lias.  It 
owes  its  local  and  distinctive  character  to  its  accumulation 
in  proximity  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  obtained  from  close  to  Wrington,  and  the  effigy  has 
been  sculptured  by  some  itinerant  craftsman  or  local  mason 
who  had  learnt  his  art  probably  in  the  workshops  of  Bristol 
or  Wells.    (Plate  VIII,  fig.  1). 

The  massive  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime  called  gypsum, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  alabaster,1  was  largely  worked  in 
medieval  times,  and  was  found  along  the  ridge  to  the  south- 
west of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire  and  at  Chellaston  Hill,  about 
four  miles  south-east  of  Derby.2  The  precursor  of  the 
splendid  series  of  alabaster  effigies  to  be  met  with  all  over! 
England  is  the  cross-legged  effigy  to  a  knight,  c.  1280,  in  the 
church  of  Hanbury,  Staffordshire.  The  trade  in  these  figures 
was  not,  however,  extensive  until  after  1350,  although  many 

1.  The  hard  gypsum  of  the  Triassic  formation  is  known  as  English! 
alabaster. 

2.  Leland  refers  to  several  quarries  of  alabaster.  (See  Itinerary,  I,  21 
and  39  ;  VII,  25). 
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fine  works  in  alabaster  were  produced  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.1  The  increase  in  the 
luxury  of  building  and  sumptuous  decoration  in  carved  stone 
was  a  particular  product  of  that  age.  The  oolites  of  the 
Vest  of  England,  clunch  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  stone  from 
Bere,2  Stanford,  Tottenhoe  and  West  Norfolk  were  freely 
made  use  of,  but,  above  all,  it  was  alabaster  which  allowed 
the  imager  in  effigy-sculpture  to  carve  in  relief,  rings,  jewels, 
embroideries  and  all  delicate  details  on  armour,  vestment  or 
civilian  costume  with  far  greater  distinctness  than  could  ever 
be  produced  in  gesso  adornments  overlaid  on  coarse  stone. 
For  one  and  a  half  centuries  the  fine  grain  and  beautiful 
surface  of  this  material  held  its  own,  displacing  bronze  and 
wood  until  the  revival  of  wooden  effigies  a  short  time  before 
the  Reformation,  which  was  due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  fact 
that  the  more  easily  worked  beds  of  alabaster  were  then  nearly 
exhausted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  alabaster  effigies  at  Wells  came 
from  the  quarries  at  Chellaston,  but  how  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Wells  is  a  matter,  for  conjecture.  Alabaster  con- 
signed to  London  was  sent  by  the  paved  way  of  Watling 
Street,3  but  the  two  effigies  for  Wells  may  have  been  des- 
patched from  Derbyshire  by  shipment  along  the  Trent  to  the 
Humber  and  from  thence  by  sea  to  Somerset,  or  by  road  to 
Shrewsbury  or  Worcester,4  and  thus  by  way  of  the  River 
Severn  to  some  convenient  port  for  Wells. 

Among  the  many  magnificent  alabaster  effigies  of  the 

L  Effigy  of  Edward  II  (ob.  1327),  probably  made  a  year  or  two  later  ; 
Prince  John  of  Eltham  (ob.  1336)  at  Westminster  ;  Bishop  John  of  Hotham 
(ob.  1337)  at  Ely  ;  Prince  William  of  Hatfield  (ob.  1344)  at  York  ;  John  of 
Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (ob.  1348),  in  his  own  cathedral  church. 

2.  The  hard  chalk  of  the  cretaceous  strata  called  "  clunch  "  and  the 
softer  cretaceous  sandstones  were  quarried  along  a  belt  stretching  from  Devon 
to  the  Wash. 

3.  We  know  that  in  1367  the  alabaster  reredos  for  the  chapel  of  the  canons 
of  Windsor  was  sent  by  road  in  ten  carts,  each  drawn  by  eight  horses  under 
the  care  of  two  men  to  carry  it  from  Nottingham  to  Windsor.  The  journey 
occupied  seventeen  days,  from  20th  October  to  6th  November,  and  the  cost 
of  the  carriage  came  to  £28  6s.  8d.  (Pipe  Roll,  41  Edward  III,  m.  41). 

4.  The  distance  is  between  60  and  70  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 
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fourteenth  century  the  two  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells  j 
are  given  in  the  lists  of  those  that  are  some  of  the  most  ex* 
cellent  in  modelling,  pose  and  detail.1  The  earlier  (Plate  IX,! 
fig.  1)  is  to  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (1329—1363),  whose 
alabaster  tomb  stood  before  the  high  altar  until  1550,  when  I 
the  effigy  was  removed  to  the  north  quire  aisle  ;  that  to  Bishop 
Harewell  (1367—1386)  is  later  in  date  (Plate  X,  fig.  2).  Bothl 
effigies  are  well  executed,  and  all  the  vestments — amice,  alb,! 
tunicle,  dalmatic,  and  chasuble  are  carefully  depicted,  while  < 
the  details  of  embroidery  and  ornament  on  stole,  maniple 
(Plate  IX,  fig.  3),  amice,  gloves,  ring,  mitre2  (Plate  IX,  fig.  2) 
and  pastoral  staff  are  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  by  the 
Chellaston  craftsmen.  The  pillow  under  the  head  of  each 
bishop  shows  the  outer  covering  fastened  with  small  buttons  ; 
these  and  all  other  minute  details  are  carefully  inserted  and 
cleverly  portrayed.  Bishop  Harewell  was  known  to  be  a 
stout  and  portly  man,  and  the  imager  has  thus  represented 
him,  and  the  two  hares  (Plate  X,  fig.  3),  upon  which  the  feet] 
of  the  bishop  rest,  are  intended  to  be  a  play  upon  his  name. 
The  Harewell  crest  is  a  hare's  head  erased  or. 

All  the  effigies  treated  in  this  paper  with  one  exception3  are 
depicted  in  eucharistic  vestments.  The  alb  (alba,  tunica  alba) 
is  a  long  loose  garment.  It  dates  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment 
from  the  second  century.  It  reaches  to  the  feet,  is  usually 
made  of  white  linen,4  and  confined  under  the  armpits  by  a 
girdle  (cingulum).  The  girdle  is  a  narrow  band  or  circular 
cord,  usually  made  of  white  linen  (but  sometimes  of  silk  with 

1.  Paper  on  "  The  early  working  of  Alabaster  in  England  "  by  Sir  William 
Hope,  Arch.  Journ.,  LXI,  223  ;  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  qf\ 
English  Medieval  Alabaster  Work.,  Soc.  Ant.  (1913),  2  ;  Prior  and  Gardner's 
Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England,  672. 

2.  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  borrowed  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  I 
Wells  various  apparels  for  his  consecration,  and  among  them  is  a  mitre  valued 
at  100s.  and  a  crosier  at  10  marks.  The  bishop  gave  his  personal  receipt 
and  bond  for  their  safe  return.  (See  Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church] 
of  Wells,  305). 

3.  John  Lamington,  priest,  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol. 

4.  The  most  usual  material  is  linen  :  but  not  a  few  mediaeval  inventories 
give  instances  of  silk  of  various  colours. 
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tasselled  ends).1  The  girdle  is  rarely  seen,  as  the  alb  is  drawn 
over  it  and  hides  it  from  view.  During  the  period  under  view, 
albs  were  decorated  with  pieces  of  embroidery,  technically 
called  apparels.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  on  each 
wrist  and  on  the  lower  skirt  of  "the  vestment  in  front  and 
behind.  (An  apparel  was  put  also  upon  the  back  of  the 
amice).  They  were  sewn  on  the  alb,  pr  (more  rarely)  fas- 
tened to  it  by  strings,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  em- 
broidery when  removal  was  necessary  for  the  washing  of  the 
alb.  On  all  these  ecclesiastical  effigies  the  apparels  were 
painted  on  the  alb  to  represent  pieces  of  embroidery,  only 
the  one  on  the  front  of  the  skirt  and  those  on  the  wrists 
being  visible  on  these  recumbent  figures.  At  Westonzoyland 
the  stone  is  slightly  raised  above  the  bottom  hem  of  the 
alb  (7jins.)  for  the  apparel,  and  a  similar  indication  for  the 
apparel  (2jins.)  is  seen  on  the  wrists  of  this  priest  and  on 
the  wrists  of  Abbot  William  Vigor's  effigy  (lin.)  at  Glaston- 
bury, and  one  or  two  other  effigies.  The  decoration  of  the 
apparel  On  the  front  of  the  alb  on  Bishop  Drokensford's  effigy 
shows  a  diaper  in  gold  and  red,  with  small  white  circles  on  each 
border.  All  the  albs  depict  tight-fitting  sleeves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Priest  "  at  Ditcheat  where  the  sleeves  are 
6ins.  wide. 

The  stole  (orarium)  in  very  early  times  was  worn  outside 
the  outer  cloak  (pallium).  Since  the  seventh  century  it  has 
been  placed  (in  the  western  church)  round  the  neck  of  the 
priest,  sometimes  crossed  on  the  breast  and  confined  with  the 
ends  of  the  girdle  ;  deacons  originally  wore  it  pendant  from 
the  left  shoulder  and  over  the' dalmatic  ;  but  in  course  of  time 
it  came  to  be  worn  under  the  dalmatic  from  the  left  shoulder 
to  the  right  hip.  The  stole  consists  of  a  strip  of  silk  or  stuff  of 
varying  length  and  breadth,  sometimes  embroidered,  and  with 
fringed  ends  :  in  material  and  ornament  it  usually  agreed  with 
the  rest  of  the  suit.  As  the  stole  was  worn  under  the 
chasuble  only  the  ends  are  visible,  and  in  the  thirteenth 

1.  The  usual  colour  is  white,  but  occasionally  it  varied  with  the  colour 
of  the  day.  In  the  Westminster  inventory  (1388)  we  find: — "  Zone  serice 
sunt  septem  diver  si  operis  et  diver  sorum  colorum." 
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and  fourteenth  centuries  these  terminated  frequently  in  a 
rectangular  compartment  wherein  a  fylfot-cross  was  worked 
occasionally.  Authorities  from  the  twelfth  century  agree  in 
considering  that  the  stole  signifies  "  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ." 
In  the  stoles  on  these  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
effigies  the  variation  in  width  is  from  lin.  to  5ms.1  The  stole 
depicted  on  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  at  Wells  (1363)  is 
similar  to  his  maniple  (Plate  IX,  fig.  3),  and  is  decorated  with 
lozenges  and  small  roses  with  a  border  of  cubes.  The  ends 
of  the  painted  stole  of  Bishop  Drokensford's  effigy  (1329)  gives 
us  a  vestment  of  red  silk  with  a  red  and  black  fringe. 

The  maniple  or  fanon  (mappula,  fanon,  manipulus)  was 
originally  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  for  wiping  the  face ;  it 
was  held  in  the  left  hand,  or  sometimes  attached  to  the  left 
forefinger.2  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  carried  upon  the 
left  forearm,  and  eventually  fastened  to  the  sleeve  of  the  alb 
by  a  button  and  loop.  The  maniple  varies  in  length  from  2ft. 
to  even  5ft.  in  length  on  the  effigies  we  are  considering,3  and 
the  width  is  usually  that  of  the  stole  ;  and,  like  a  miniature 
stole,  it  became  an  orphrey  of  ornamental  embroidery.  The 
maniple  of  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  at  Wells  is  adorned 
like  his  stole  (see  description  under  "stole,"  Plate  IX,  fig.  3), 
and  the  one  on  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Harewell  of  Wells  is  decor- 
ated with  a  four-leaf  flower  at  intervals  of  2ins.  Bishop 

1.  The  priest's  stole  at  Westonzoyland  is  lin.  expanding  to  If  ins.  at  the 
fringe,  at  Ditcheat  2  to  2Jins.,  at  Stoke -sub -Hamdon  If  to  2|ins.,  while  the 
thirteenth  century  Abbot  William  Vigor  at  Glastonbury  (1223)  has  a  stole 
of  l^ins.,  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  at  Wells  (1363)  of  3ins.,  and  Bishop 
Harewell  at  Wells  (1386)  of  5ins. 

2.  The  maniple  is  thus  represented  as  worn  by  Archbishop  Stigand  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  (See  illustration  in  Macalister's  Ecclesiastical  Vestments, 
76). 

3.  The  maniple  on  the  "  priest  "  at  Westonzoyland  is  2ft.  long  and  lin. 
to  lfins.  wide  at  fringe  ;  the  one  on  Bishop  Marchia  (Wells)  is  4ft.  8ins.  long 
and  4|ins.  wide  at  fringe  ;  on  the  "  priest  "  at  Wrington  2ft.  9ins.  long  and 
2£ins.  wide  ;  at  Stoke -sub -Hamdon  it  is  nearly  4ft.  long  and  2|ins.  to  3£ins. 
wide  at  fringe.  Bishop  Harewell  (Wells)  has  a  maniple  nearly  5ft.  long  and 
2f ins.  to  4£ins.  wide  at  fringe  ;  John  de  Myddleton  (Wells)  has  a  maniple 
2fins.  wide,  while  the  thirteenth  century  effigy  of  Abbot  William  Vigor  of 
Glastonbury  is  only  l|-ins.  wide. 
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Drokensford's  painted  maniple  on  his  effigy  at  Wells  depicts 
it  as  embroidered  on  red  silk  with  a  black  and  red  fringe. 

The  amice  (amictus  humerale)  dates  from  an  early  period 
(St.  Ambrose  mentions  it).  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  piece 
of  linen  of  ample  size,  with  an  apparel  sewn  upon  the  upper 
side  ;  sometimes  it  was  marked  with  a  cross.  At  the  upper 
corners  are  strings  sufficiently  long  to  pass  under  the  armpits, 
round  the  body,  and  to  be  tied  in  front.  It  was  placed  on  the 
head  while  vesting,  and  in  some  places  remained  on  the 
head  during  the  approach  to  the  altar,  and  even  longer.  When 
lowered,  the  amice  rests  on  the  shoulder,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
loose  collar.  When  first  brought  into  use,  the  amice  was  put 
on  after  the  alb  ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  used  beneath  the 
alb,  upon  the  cassock.  The  amice  is  portrayed  on  an  effigy 
drawn  over  the  head  hood- wise  at  Towyn,  Merionethshire,  and 
on  one  at  Beverley  Minster.1  The  amice  on  the  effigy  of  Bishop 
Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (Wells)  is  apparelled  with  lozenges,  small 
roses  and  an  edging  of  four-leaf  flowers.  Bishop  Hare  well's- 
amice  is  embroidered  with  four-leaf  flowers,  and  the  painted 
amice  on  Bishop  Drokensford's  effigy  is  intended  to  depict 
a  gold  ground  with  a  red  fret.  The  apparels  of  the  amice 
on  Dean  Godelee's  effigy  (Wells),  and  the  one  on  the  priest 
at  Westonzoyland,  are  laid  flat  under  the  head.2 

The,  chasuble  (amphibalus ,  poenula,  infula,  casula,  planeta, 
old  English,  chesihle,)z  is  derived  from  a  modification  of  the 
Roman  poenula  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  earliest  times, 
and  for  centuries  afterwards,  its  form  was  circular,  with  an 
aperture  for  the  head  to  be  passed  through  ;  not  a  few  examples 
of  such  chasubles  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  treasuries  of 

1.  See  Macalister's  Ecclesiastical  Vestments,  71 ;  Druitt's  Manual  of 
Costume  as  illustrated  by  Monumental  Brasses,  65. 

2.  The  depth  of  the  apparel  is  2ins.  on  the  effigies  at  Ditcheat,  East 
Brent  (south  wall),  Wellington,  Wrington ;  2£ins.  at  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  j 
3ins.  at  East  Brent  (north  wall),  Walton,  near  Street ;  4ins.  at  Milton 
Clevedon,  John  de  Myddleton  (Wells),  Bishop  Harewell  (Wells),  Bishop 
Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (Wells). 

3.  In  the  provincial  constitutions  of  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York* 
1250,  the  parishioners  are  to  provide  "  Vestmentum  ipsius  ecclesiae  principale, 
viz.,  casula,  alba  munda,  amictus,  stola,  manipulus,  zona.'"'  (Wilkins'  Con- 
cilia ;  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  Vol.  I,  1737,  p.  698). 
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Europe.    Later,  its  form  became  restricted,  and  with  pointed 
or  rounded  ends.    The  materials  used  for  the  chasuble  were 
cloth  and  silk  of  all  sorts.    In  early  times  the  silk  was  thin, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  the  finest  and  most 
costly  fabrics  of  heavy  silk,  velvet  and  brocade,  were  called  upon 
to  provide  suits  of  vestments.    The  orphreys  were  sewn  on  to 
the  chasuble  on  the  edges  and  as  crosses  on  the  front  and 
back,  and  originally  followed  the  seams  caused  by  the  cutting  I 
and  shaping  of  the  material.    Most  of  the  effigies  in  our  churches 
have  had  the  paint  removed  from  them,  but  the  one  of  Bishop 
Drokensford,  at  Wells,  still  possesses  its  original  decoration, 
and  here  we  find  a  red  chasuble  with  a  beautiful  pattern  con- ! 
sisting  of  small  quatrefoils  in  diamonds  having  branching  j 
foliage  at  each  point  ;  the  golden  orphreys  are  lin.  wide,  and 
the  one  for  the  edging  is  only  Jin.    The  chasuble  was  lined  | 
with  a  blue  material.    There  is  no  colour  on  the  chasuble  of  J 
a  "  Priest  "  at  Westonzoyland  as  it  has  all  been  removed,  but 
the  Y-shaped  orphreys  and  those  for  the  edging  are  raised  in  I 
relief,  and  the  folds  resemble  a  wave-like  appearance  ;  while  ! 
at  Ditcheat  is  the  effigy  of  a  "  Priest  "  (Plate  IV,  fig.  1),  whose  j 
chasuble  is  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  imager,  who  pleated  j 
the  upper  portion  like  a  surplice  and  the  lower  part  he  carved  I 
in  deep  inartistic  folds.1 

The  dalmatic  {tunica  dalmatica)  takes  its  name  from  Dal-  | 
matia,  the  country  of  its  origin.    In  Spain  and  Gaul,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  a  tunic  called  alba  is  equivalent  to 
the  vestment  which  we  now  call  dalmatic.    For  some  time  it  | 
possessed  purple  or  black  clavi ;  but  by  the  twelfth  century, 
at  any  rate,  it  became  decorated  with  vertical  and  horizontal 
bands,  and  with  fringes,  and  took  the  colour  of  the  chasuble  I 
and  was  elaborately  embroidered.     The  effigies  of  Abbot ! 
William  Vigor  at   Glastonbury,   and   Bishops   William   de  j 
Marchia,  John  of  Drokensford,  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  and  John  j 
Hare  well  at  Wells  are  all  vested  in  dalmatics,  while  the  one  1 
worn  by  Bishop  Drokensford  is  a  dark  brown  having  fringes  of 
yellow,  red  and  black. 

1.  The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  alb  to  the  point  on  the  front  of  : 
the  chasuble  varies  considerably.  At  Wrington  it  is  only  3£ins.,  while  at  1 
"Stoke-sub-Hamdon  it  is  7ins.,  and  at  Brympton  d'Evercy  it  is  9ins. 
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The  tunicle  (tunica,  tunicella)  differs  from  the  dalmatic  in 
that,  generally,  it  is  less  embroidered.  It  was  worn  by  the 
subdeacon,  though  not  exclusively.  Originally  of  white  linen, 
like  the  dalmatic  it  underwent  changes,  became  enriched  and 
took  the  colour  of  the  chasuble  ;  and  like  the  dalmatic  was 
worn  by  the  bishop  when  pontifically  vested,  over  the  alb. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  bishop  began  „to  wear  it  under  the 
dalmatic.  It  is  not  always  represented  on  the  episcopal 
effigies,  as  it  was  hidden  by  the  dalmatic,  but  the  difficulty 
was  solved  by  making  this  shorter,  and  thus  we  frequently 
see  the  hem  of  it.  The  tunicle  may  be  seen  on  the  effigies 
of  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bishop  Hare  well  at  Wells. 

The  mitre  (mitra,  cidaris)  was  the  head-dress  of  a  bishop, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  development  of  a  plain  cap.  A 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  depicts  St.  Gregory  the  Great1 
wearing  a  low  cap  with  lappets  (infulae,  vittae)  which  originally 
were  tied  under  the  chin  and  kept  the  cap  in  place.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  fashion  seems  to  have  changed  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  the  cleft  very  soon  began  to  make 
its  appearance.  At  first  the„  horns  were  blunt  rounded  points, 
one  over  each  ear,  and  later  the  mitre  was  turned  so  that 
they  were  at  the  front  and  the  back.  The  horns  were  then 
raised  a  little  higher,  and  the  rounded  form  gave  place  to  a 
triangular  shape.  The  two  infulae  were  retained,  but  the 
ubiquitous  embroiderer  enriched  them  with  needlework.  The 
mitre  made  of  white  linen  or  silk,  with  little  or  no  enrichment, 
is  called  a  mitra  simplex ;  one  having  gold  embroidered 
orphreys  is  a  mitra  aurifrigiata  ;  and  one  overlaid  with  gold 
plates  and  set  with  jewels  and  precious  stones  a  mitra  pretiosa. 
The  mitre  (6ins.)  on  the  effigy  to  Abbot  William  Vigor  at 
Glastonbury  is  triangular  in  shape  (Plate  I)  having  orphreys, 

].  Cotton,  Claud.  A3.  Reproduced  Plate  XLIV,  Vestiarium  Christianum, 
1868.  A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Claud.  A3.),  of  the  early  years  of  the 
■eleventh  century,  gives  an  illumination  of  St.  Dunstan  wearing  a  simple  cap 
low  and  hemispherical  in  shape,  without  the  least  trace  of  the  cleft.  The 
cap  was  kept  in  place  by  two  ribbons  knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head.  See 
papers  on  Ecclesiastical  Head-Dress  by  Charles  Brown  (Trans.  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Society,  III,  1895,  155)  ;  and  one  on  The  Evolution  of  the  Mitre 
by  H.  P.  Fearsey  (Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  X,  1904,  75). 
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but  the  infulae  are  not  visible  ;  Bishop  de  Marchia's  mitre 
is  9ins.  high  (Plate  V,  fig.  2),  and  the  infulae  are  1ft.  3ins. 
long  ;  Bishop  Drokensford's  mitre  (6ins.),  with  a  red  and  gold 
pattern  and  gold  embroidered  orphreys  (Plate  III,  fig.  3),  falls 
under  the  class  of  mitra  aurifrigiata,  but  has  no  infulae  I 
Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  wears  a  mitre  9jins.  high  (Plate 
IX,  fig.  2),  and  it  falls  under  the  class  of  mitra  pretiosa,  and  is 
adorned  with  raised  ornaments,  orphreys  with  four-leaf  flowers, 
small  holes  symmetrically  arranged  (once  filled  with  precious 
stones),  and  has  the  top  edge  crocketed  ;  Bishop  Harewell's 
mitre  (9jins.)  is  overlaid  with  gold  plates  having  a  hinge  at  the 
side,  richly  adorned  orphreys,  and  the  top  edge  crocketed 
(Plate  X,  fig.  2). 

The  episcopal  gloves  (chirothecae,  manicae)  were  probably 
first  made  of  leather  to  keep  the  hands  warm  on  cold  cheerless 
mornings  ;  later  they  were  made  of  white  netted  silk  or  other 
delicate  material.  Jewels  were  inserted  in  the  backs,  or  an 
enamelled  or  jewelled  plate  called  a  monial.  The  gloves  on 
the  hands  of  the  effigy  to  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  possess 
cuffs  (2iDs.),  and  the  beautiful  hexagonal  ornament  on  the 
back  has  a  rose  in  the  centre  (Plate  IX,  fig.  1). 

The  episcopal  ring  (annulus)  was  worn  above  the  lower 
finger- joint  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  ring 
was  a  circlet  containing  a  sapphire,  an  emerald,  or  a  ruby,  and 
was  large  enough  to  pass  over  the  gloved  finger.  Such  a  ring 
may  be  seen  on  the  right  hand  of  the  effigy  to  Bishop  Ralph 
of  Shrewsbury. 

The  episcopal  shoes  were  a  development  of  the  sandal 
(sandalia,  campagae),  after  passing  the  intermediate  state  of 
open-work  or  fenestration.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they 
were  fastened  with  strings  and  adorned  with  orphreys.  Those 
on  the  feet  of  Bishop  de  Drokensford  are  painted  black  and 
have  gold  embroidered  orphreys. 

The  pastoral  staff  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's 
crook1  and  was  made  from  some  valuable  wood,  like  cedar, 
being  frequently  overlaid  with  plates  of  metal.    The  staves 

1.  The  shape  varied,  and  the  top  on  some  early  staves  ended  in  a  knob 
or  had  a  Y-shaped  head.  Some  Irish  staves  had  a  crook  carved  like  an 
inverted  U. 
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of  most  of  the  episcopal  effigies  we  are  now  considering  have 
the  heads  broken,  and  the  only  one  that  has  a  perfect  crook 
is  in  the  left  hand  on  the  effigy  to  Abbot  William  Vigor  (1223) 
at  Glastonbury.  Here  we  find  a  well  formed  and  beautiful 
volute  containing  a  conventional  piece  of  Early  English 
foliage  (Plate  I).  Some  of  the  staves  possess  a  knob  below 
the  crook.  The  effigies  in  Wells  Cathedral  to  Bishops  de 
Marchia  (Plate  V,  fig.  1),  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (Plate  IX, 
fig.  1),  and  John  Hare  well  (Plate  X,  fig.  2)  show  that  a  veil 
was  fastened  to  this  knob  (infula,  vexillum)  and  wound  round 
the  staff.  This  streamer  or  napkin  is  not  altogether  unlike 
the  lappet  of  the  mitre,  and  has  the  same  name  of  infula  given 
to  it.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  introduced  for  a  utili- 
tarian purpose,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  hand  should  not 
tarnish  the  metal  of  the  staff.  This  view  is  amply  supported 
by  the  manner  of  holding  the  staff  as  seen  on  the  effigies. 

The  chalice  is  not  frequently  represented  on  the  effigies  of 
ecclesiastics  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
although  there  are  numerous  representations  on  brasses  and 
on  stone  and  alabaster  effigies  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
chalice  held  by  a  "  Priest '  at  Brympton  d'Evercy  is,  how- 
ever, a  modern  restoration  ;  the  one  that  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  ecclesiastic  "  at  Wrington  is  now  lost ;  but 
the  chalice  held  by  the  "  Priest  "  at  Milton  Clevedon  is  quite 
perfect.  It  is  6ins.  high,  5ins.  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the 
cup  and  4ins.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This  chalice  is  not 
unlike  the  shape  of  one  on  an  incised  slab  with  matrices  at 
Ashley  Puerorum,  Lincolnshire,1  of  about  the  same  date. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  INDEX. 


BRYMPTON  D'EVERCY  (St.  Andrew). 

Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (6ft.  4ins.)  vested  in  amice  (3|ins.),  alb,  stole  was  prob- 
ably painted  on  the  gesso,  chasuble  (9Jins.  above  bottom  of  alb), 
hands  raised  on  breast  holding  a  large  chalice  (1ft.  by  4ins.  with 

1.  See  Haines'  Monumental  Brasses,  Part  II,  256.  The  slab  is  dated 
c.  1300. 
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cross  on  front).  Head  on  two  cushions,  bottom  one  rectangular 
(lft.  llins.  by  10-Jins.  by  2ins.),  top  set  diagonally  (1ft.  6ins.  by 
lOins.  by  IJins.)  ;  feet  on  plain  bracket  (1ft.  2ins.  by  5ins.  by  3ins.). 
Slab  with  bevelled  edges  (6ft.  9ins.  by  2ft.  4ins.,  tapering  to  lft. 
lOins.  by  4ins.)  rests  on  table-tomb  (7ft.  2ins.  by  lft.  7ins.  by  lft. 
9ins.)  under  cinquefoil-headed  canopy  having  carved  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  in  spandrels  in  north  wall  of  north  transept.  Collinson  saw 
this  effigy  in  the  churchyard  in  1791,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  now 
been  over-restored  and  the  head,  hands,  chalice,  and  feet  are  new. 
The  effigy  and  slab  are  made  from  a  block  of  Ham  Hill  stone. 
Dates  probably  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
(See  Plate  II,  fig.  3).- 

References.  Collinson,  in,  216  ;  sketch  in  Braikenridge's 
illustrated  Collinson,  ni,  part  2,  216  (signed  W.W.W.,  1847)  ; 
sketch  in  Adlam's  illustrated  Collinson  (Soc.  Ant.),  ix,  216  ;  Proc 
Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxxn,  i,  34,  and  lvi,  i,  70  ;  Barrett's  Somerset- 
shire, 140  ;  Hutton's  Highways  and  Byways  in  Somerset,  245  ;  Wade's 
Somerset,  69. 

DITCHEAT  (St.  Mary  Magdalene). 

Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (6ft.  3ins.)  vested  in  amice  (2ins.),  alb  having  wide  sleeves, 
stole  (2ins.  to  2  fins,  at  fringe),  chasuble  with  pleats  falling  from 
neck  and  the  lower  portion  with  deep  folds  inartistically  arranged, 
hair  worn  long  and  flowing,  small  tonsure,  hands  raised  in  prayer. 
Effigy  in  rectangular  grave-stone  (7ft.  3ins.  by  2ft.  4ins.  by  2ft.  4ins.) 
placed  in  floor  of  sanctuary,  having  sculpture  rudely  executed  and 
raised  4ins.  Head  under  carved  canopy  with  border  (2ins.  by 
ljins.),  enclosing  figure  forming  pinnacles  on  either  side  of  canopy. 
Stone  from  Doulting  quarry  apparently.  Date  c.  1300.  (See  Plate 
IV,  fig.  1). 

EAST  BRENT  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin). 

No.  1  Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (5ft.  6ins.)  vested  in  amice  (3ins.),  alb,  stole  with  fringed 
ends,  maniple  on  left  arm,  chasuble  somewhat  flat  on  breast  with 
graceful  folds  at  the  sides,  hands  raised  in  prayer,  feet  in  shoes, 
head  (partly  mutilated)  with  tonsure,  resting  on  two  cushions,  lower 
rectangular  with  tassels  (lft.  3ins.  by  9ins.  by  2Jins.),  upper  some- 
what oval  with  tassels  set  diagonally  (7ins.  by  7ins.  by  ljins.). 
Effigy  on  sill  of  one  of  the  north  nave  aisle  windows,  and  made 
from  block  of  Doulting  stone  (inferior  oolite).  Date  c.  1340.  (See 
Plate  VIII,  fig.  2). 

References.    Collinson,  i,  198  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  li,  ii, 
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41  ;  Paul's  Incised  and  Sepulchral  Slabs  of  N.W.  Somerset,  35, 
Plate  xxxm  ;  Wade's  Somerset,  61. 

No.  2  Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (5ft.  3ins.)  vested  in  amice  (2ins.),  alb,  stole  with  fringed 
ends  (lfins.),  no  maniple  apparently,  chasuble  somewhat  flat  on 
breast,  hands  in  prayer,  face  long  and  narrow  (7  fins,  by  5ins.), 
hair  cut  square  at  forehead  falling  to  middle  of  ears  and  tonsure 
on  head,  feet  on  lion  couchant,  head  on  two  cushions,  lower  some- 
what oval  (1ft.  3ins.  by  8|ins.  by  2ins.),  upper  set  diagonally  (7ins. 
by  7ins.  by  ljins.)  with  tassels.  Effigy  on  wall  tomb  (5ft.  6ins. 
by  1ft.  lOkis.  by  1ft.  4ins.)  adorned  with  quatrefoils  having  heater- 
shaped  shields  (6ins.  by  4|ins.)  in  centres,  placed  under  south  window 
in  south  chapel. 

The  workmanship  of  this  effigy  is  poor  in  quality  and  the  folds 
of  drapery  are  somewhat  angular.  The  effigy  and  slab  are  from 
a  block  of  Jurassic  limestone  which  has  not  been  brought  from 
far,  and  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  it  is  from  a  mass  of  more 
compact  and  crystalline  Doulting  stone.  Date  c.  1340.  (See  Plate 
VIII,  fig.  3). 

References.    See  above,  No.  1  Effigy. 

ENGLISHCOMBE  (unknown). 

Person  Represented.    An, unknown  priest. 

Effigy  in  ruinous  condition,  slit  down  the  centre  and  across  the 
body,  vested  in  amice  (2ins.),  alb,  one  end  of  stole  (2ins.  wide) 
visible,  the  other  end  broken  off,  hands  raised  in  prayer,  head  on 
one  bolster.  Effigy  discovered  in  1840  under  old  pulpit  above 
stone  coffin  containing  human  remains,  and  placed  in  churchyard 
on  north  side  of  church.  Effigy  and  slab  (6ft.  llins.  by  2ft.  3ins. 
by  5ins.)  carved  out  of  block  of  Bath  freestone  (great  oolite).  Date 
c.  1300. 

References.  Sketch  in  Braikenridge's  illustrated  Collinson, 
in,  part  3,  340,  signed  W.W.W.  1842. 

GLASTONBURY  ABBEY.  . 

Person  Represented.  Abbot  William  Vigor.  He  was  chosen 
abbot  in  1219,  attended  Council  of  Oxford,  died  18/9/1223,  and 
was  buried  in  chapter-house. 

Effigy  (6ft.  2ins.)  vested  in  amice,  alb,  stole  fringed  (lfins.), 
maniple  (lfins.),  dalmatic,  chasuble  with  narrow  folds  having  bag- 
like drop  and  thickly  folded  edges,  mitre  low  and  triangular  in 
shape  with  orphreys  and  infulae  not  visible.  Right  hand  (broken) 
probably  raised  in  blessing,  left  holds  the  abbot's  staff  having  a 
volute  (6ins.)  carved  with  conventional  foliage.  The  head  has  no 
cushion,  and  is  under  a  cinquefoiled  canopy  with  Early  English 
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crockets  supported  by  brackets  with  pinnacles  (2ft.  2ins.)  on  either 
side,  beard,  feet  on  lion  (mutilated).  Effigy  and  slab  (7ft.  4ins.  by 
2ft.  5ins.,  tapering  to  1ft.  6ins.)  built  into  wall  of  Abbot's  kitchen 
in  1780  after  it  was  "  dug  up  in  the  north  side  of  Abbey  Church." 
Effigy  well  preserved  and  sculptured  out  of  block  of  local  shaly 
limestone  from  the  basal  lower  lias  limestone.  Date  1223.  (See 
Plate  I). 

References.  Collinson,  n,  261  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xlviii, 
i,  24  ;  Marson's  Glastonbury,  103  illustrated,  96  ;  Wade's  Somerset, 
144  ;  Barrett's  Somersetshire,  49. 

MIDDLE  CHINNOCK  (St.  Margaret). 

Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (mutilated)  showing  head  and  shoulders  of  a  small  figure 
probably  some  4ft.  6ins.  in  length,  in  eucharistic  vestments  (amice 
and  chasuble  still  visible).  Head  is  mutilated  and  rests  on  one  low 
cushion  (1ft.  7ins.  by  Sins,  by  IJins.),  but  the  face  has  been  long 
and  narrow.  Effigy  now  preserved  under  the  stone  seat  in  the 
south  porch,  and  the  slab  (1ft.  6ins.  present  length,  by  1ft.  11  ins. 
by  2Jins.)  and  effigy  are  made  from  Ham  Hill  stone.  Date  1290 
to  1300. 

References.    Wade's  Somerset,  94. 

MILTON  CLEVEDON  (St.  James). 

Person  Represented.  An  unknown  priest — probably  a  four- 
teenth century  vicar  of  Milton  Clevedon,  formerly  a  canon  of 
Bruton  Priory  which  presented  to  this  living. 

Effigy  (6ft.  2ins.  present  length)  vested  in  amice  (4ins.),  alb, 
maniple  (ljins.  to  3ins.  at  fringe),  chasuble,  hands  hold  chalice 
(6ins.  high,  5ins.  diam.  at  cup  and  4ins.  at  base)  on  breast,  face 
completely  restored,  feet  support  and  bottom  of  slab  cut  away, 
head  on  two  low  cushions,  upper  rectangular  (1ft.  5ins.  by  1ft.  2ins. 
by  2ins.),  top  one  set  diagonally  (llins.  by  llins.  by  lin.).  Effigy, 
now  placed  in  recess  in  north  wall  of  sanctuary,  is  probably  a 
coffin -lid,  as  figure  is  somewhat  flat  and  embedded  in  slab.  Slab 
(6ft.  5ins.  present  length,  by  1ft.  lOins.  by  5ins.)  and  effigy  made 
out  of  block  of  Doulting  stone.   Date  c.  1325.   (See  Plate  II,  fig.  1) 

References.  Collinson,  i,  223  ;  sketch  in  Braikenridge's  illus- 
trated Collinson,  i,  part  4,  223  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxiv,  i,  43  ; 
Wade's  Somerset,  185. 

ST.  MARY  REDCLIFFE  (Bristol). 

Person  Represented.  John  Lamington.  Barrett  in  his  History 
of  Bristol  (1788),  p.  588,  gives  the  name  of  John  Lamington  in  his 
list  of  vicars  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  under  the  date  1393. 
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Plate  II. 


Fig.  1.     MILTON  CLEVEDON.    Circa  1325. 


Fig.  2.     STOKE-SUB-HAMDON.     Circa  1315. 


Fig.  3.     BRYMPTON   D'EVERCY.     C,  1st  quarter,  XIV  Century. 
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Plate  III. 


Fig.  1.     DEAN  GODELEE.    WELLS  CATHEDRAL.    Circa  1340. 


g.  2.    BISHOP  DROKENSFORD.    WELLS  CATHEDRAL.    Circa  1330. 


Plate  IV. 


Fig.  1.     DITCHEAT.    Circa  1300. 


Fig.  2.    WALTON,  near  STREET.    Circa  1300. 


ig.  3.    JOHN  DE  MYDDLETON  (?).    WELLS  CATHEDRAL.    Circa  1340. 
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Plate  V. 


Fig.  1.    TOMB  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM   DE  MARCHIA. 
WELLS  CATHEDRAL.    Circa  1302. 


Fig.  2.    HEAD  OF  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  DE  MARCHIA. 
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Plate  VI. 


Fig.  1.    HEAD  (WITH  ANGELS),  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  DE  MARCHIA. 
WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 


Figs.  2  &  3.  HEADS  OF  WOMAN  AND  MAN  SCULPTURED  ON 
EAST  AND  WEST  WALLS  OF  TOMB  OF  BISHOP  DE  MARCHIA. 
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Plate  VI. 


Fig.  1.    HEAD  (WITH  ANGELS),  EFFIGY  OF  BISHOP  DE  MARCHIA. 
WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 


Figs.  2  &  3.  HEADS  OF  WOMAN  AND  MAN  SCULPTURED  ON 
EAST  AND  WEST  WALLS  OF  TOMB  OF  BISHOP  DE  MARCHIA. 
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Fig.  1. 


Plate  IX. 


Fig.  3.  Maniple. 


BISHOP  RALPH  OF  SHREWSBURY.    WELLS  CATHEDRAL.    Died  1363. 
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Plate  X. 


Fig.  1.    WESTONZOYLAND.    A.D.  1290-1300. 


Fig.  2.    BiSHOP  HAREWELL.    WELLS  CATHEDRAL.    Died  1386. 


Fig.  3.    HARES  AT  FEET  OF  BISHOP  HAREWELUS  EFFIGY. 
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Effigy  (5ft.  6|ins.)  in  long  cassock  fastened  at  neck  with  three 
buttons,  the  centre  one  larger  than  the  other  two.  The  tight- 
fitting  sleeves  have  wrist-bands  with  five  buttons,  and  round  waist 
is  leather  belt  with  oval  buckle.  The  shoes  have  ankle  straps. 
Hands  raised  in  prayer,  head  and  face  somewhat  round  (7|ins.  by 
6ins.),  and  hair  worn  long  at  sides  with  crown  shaven  (4|ins.  diam.). 
Head  on  cushion  with  tassels  (6Jins.  by  6|ins.  by  2|ins.)  set  dia- 
gonally. Feet  rest  on  stone  (1ft.  lOins.  by  4Jins.  by  5ins.)  with 
f  Johes  :  Lamington  "  carved  on  top.  TJie  slab  is  a  coffin-lid 
(5ft.  lOiins.  by  2ft.  2ins.,  tapering  to  1ft.  lOins.  by  5Jins.  to  4|ins.) 
made  from  block  of  Dundry  stone.  The  effigy  is  much  embedded 
in  the  slab  and  somewhat  flat.  It  was  placed  in  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
in  1766,  having  been  discovered  under  the  west  window  of  St. 
Sprite's  Chapel,  and  now  rests  in  wall  recess  in  north  aisle  of  nave. 
When  Britton  wrote  his  book  on  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  the  effigy 
covered  a  stone  coffin  standing  at  west  end  of  south  aisle.  Date 
c.  1393. 

References.  Britton's  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  28  ;  Barrett's  Hist, 
of  Bristol,  596 ;  Paul's  Incised  and  Sepulchral  Slabs  ofN.W.  Somerset, 
35,  illustrated  in  Plate  III ;  Cox's  Gloucestershire,  73  ;  Arch.  Journ. 
(Bristol  vol.),  1851,  167. 

STOKE-SUB-HAMDON  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin). 

Person  Represented.  Airiest,  probably  Reginald  de  Moncke- 
ton,  rector  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  and  first  provost  of  Chantry  in 
West  Stoke. 

Effigy  (5ft.  lljins.)  vested  in  amice  (2fins.),  alb,  stole  (lfins. 
to  2Jins.  at  fringe),  maniple  (2Jins.  to  3|ins.  at  fringe)  4ft.  long, 
chasuble  7ins.  above  bottom  of  alb,  hair  ending  in  curls,  small 
tonsure,  feet  on  small  dog,  head  on  rectangular  pillow  (1ft.  8ins. 
by  9Jins.  by  3ins.)  with  two  (mutilated)  censing  angels  smoothing 
it.  Slab  (6ft.  4Jins.  by  2ft.,  tapering  to  1ft.  6ins.  by  3ins.)  with 
bevelled  edges  and  couped  to  figure  ;  effigy  made  of  Ham  Hill 
stone  placed  in  original  recess  (7ft.  5ins.  by  6ft.  lin.  by  2ft.  lin.) 
in  south  wall  of  south  transept.  The  canopy  springs  6ins.  above 
the  pavement  and  has  eight  cusps,  the  eves  of  which  are  small  but 
not  pierced.  The  figure  is  well  preserved,  but  the  drapery  is  not 
under-cut.    Date  c.  1315.    {See  Plate  II,  fig.  2). 

References.  Sketch  in  Braikenridge's  illustrated  Collinson, 
ni,  part  2,  321  ;  Wade's  Somerset,  230  ;  Hutton's  Highways  and 
Byways  in  Somerset,  257. 

TRENT  (St.  Andrew). 

Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (5ft.  6ins.)  vested  in  amice,  alb,  maniple  and  chasuble. 
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Head  with  a  tonsure,  hands  raised  in  prayer,  feet  lost,  but  have 
rested  on  an  animal.  Head  on  two  low  cushions,  bottom  one 
rectangular  (1ft.  7ins.  by  lOJins.  by  lfins.),  top  set  diagonally 
(9fins.  by  9Jins.  by  ljins.).  Slab  (6ft.  3ins.  by  2ft.  Jin.,  tapering 
to  1ft.  7ins.  by  4  fins.)  with  bevelled  edges  and  effigy  have  long 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  churchyard,  and  are  made 
from  a  block  of  Ham  Hill  stone.  The  slab  and  effigy  formed  a 
coffin-lid  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  baptistry.  The  effigy  is 
sadly  mutilated  ;  the  face  is  completely  damaged,  and  on  the 
right  side  a  large  rectangular  hole  has  been  cut  into  it.  Date  1290 
to  1300. 

WALTON,  near  Street  (St.  Nicholas). 

Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (5ft.  llins.)  vested  in  amice  (3ins.),  alb,  maniple  (lfins, 
wide),  stole  (lfins.  to  2 fins,  at  fringe),  chasuble,  face  damaged, 
hair  worn  long  to  neck,  tonsure,  hands  raised  on  breast  clasping 
some  object  which  may  have  been  a  heart  which  would  indicate  a 
heart-interment,  head  on  one  cushion  with  tassels  at  corners  (1ft. 
7ins.  by  8ins.  by  2 fins.),  feet  on  dog.  Effigy  and  slab  (6ft.  5ins.  by 
2ft.,  tapering  to  1ft.  4ins.  by  6ins.  to  If  ins.)  formed  coffin -lid,  made 
from  block  of  Doulting  stone,  now  placed  on  floor  in  N.W.  corner 
of  nave.  The  figure  is  well  executed,  but  somewhat  embedded  in 
the  slab.  In  1845  the  effigy  rested  in  a  wall  recess.  Date  c.  1300. 
(See  Plate  IV,  fig.  2). 

References.  Two  sketches  in  Braikenridge's  illustrated  Col- 
linson,  in,  part  2,  425,  dated  1845,  with  note  "  lately  brought  to 
light  "  ;  Pigott  drawing  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxvi,  i,  67  ; 
Hutton's  Highways  and  Byways  in  Somerset,  182. 

■ 

WELLINGTON  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin). 

Person  Represented.  An  ecclesiastic,  probably  Richard  de 
Forde,  of  Forde,  in  Bradford,  bishop's  chaplain,  rector  of  Bradford 
and  then  vicar  of  Wellington  ;  afterwards  prebendary  and  treasurer 
of  the  cathedral. 

Effigy  (5ft.  8ins.)  vested  in  amice  (2fins.),  alb,  fringed  stole, 
chasuble  having  elegant  and  graceful  folds,  tonsure  on  head,  hands 
raised  in  prayer,  head  on  one  low  cushion  (lOins.  by  lOins.),  feet 
on  mutilated  animal,  face,  hands  and  feet  mutilated.  Slab  (6ft. 
llins.  by  1ft.  llins.  by  3fins.  to  4fins.)  has  inscription  (mutilated) 
on  bevelled  edge.  The  effigy  is  under  a  cinquef oiled  wall -recess, 
now  placed  at  east  end  of  north  aisle.  This  fourteenth  century 
recess  and  effigy  were  formerly  on  north  side  of  chancel.  Date  c. 
1320. 

References.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxxvin,  i,  16,  20  ;  Lvm, 
i,  28-30  ;  sketch  in  Braikenridge's  illustrated  Collinson,  n,  part  4, 
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484  ;  sketch  in  Adlam's  illustrated  Collinson  (Soc.  Ant.),  vn,  484  ; 
Wade's  Somerset,  251  ;  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  vn, 
331  (illustrated). 

WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

No.  1  Person  Represented.  Bishop  William  of  March  or  de 
Marchia,  treasurer  of  England  1290 — 1295,  great  favourite  of 
Edward  I,  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and,  Wells  1293,  and  died 
1302.    Two  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  obtain  his  canonisation. 

Effigy  (7ft.  3ins.)  vested  in  amice,  alb,  maniple  (4ft.  5ins.  by 
4§ins.),  tunicle,  dalmatic,  mitre  (9ins.)  triangular  in  shape  with 
infulae  (1ft.  3ins.)  ;  right  hand  (damaged)  raised  in  blessing,  left 
holds  veiled  pastoral  staff  (2ft.  8ins.  remaining)  ;  head  on  two 
cushions,  lower  rectangular  and  upper  set  diagonally,  supported 
by  two  angels  with  wings  and  flowing  drapery  falling  on  slab,  each 
holding  top  of  mitre  with  one  hand  and  the  cushion  with  the  other  ; 
feet  on  cropped  long-tailed  dog  holding  in  paws  foliated  branch 
(2ft.  5ins.).  Beneath  the  slab  (7ft.  8ins.  by  2ft.  4fins.  by  Gins.)  is 
a  deep  moulded  plinth  (1ft.)  adorned  with  six  heads — three  with 
beards  and  one  is  bald  ;  of  the  other  three  one  is  turned  in  a  natura- 
listic manner,  another  has  the  beard  and  moustaches  shaven  and 
the  third  is  a  woman  in  a  veil  ;  above  effigy  canopied  recess  of  three 
bays  having  castellated  top,  vaulted,  central  bosses  carved  with 
five  roses,  and  ogee  arches  enriched  with  crockets  and  fmials  sup- 
ported by  tall  pedestals.  Five  pieces  of  sculpture  adorn  the  wall 
of  the  tomb  ;  east  end  the  head  of  a  woman,  west  end  the  head  of 
a  man,  and  south  side  the  figure  of  Bishop  de  Marchia  in  eucharistic 
vestments  (head  lost),  and  to  right  and  left  an  angel  (heads  lost) 
in  flowing  drapery  with  extended  wings  swinging  a  censer.  Some 
vestiges  of  colour  remain  on  the  canopy  and  reliefs  above  effigy. 
The  tomb  is  in  south  transept  and  the  three  bas-reliefs  are  attributed 
by  the  authors  of  Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England  to  the 
London  school.    Date  c.  1302.    (See  Plates  V  to  VII). 

References.  Collinson,  in,  382  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  i,  ii, 
75  ;  Report  on  Sepulchral  Monuments,  1872,  Soc.  Ant.,  no.  83,  p.  18  ; 
Prior  and  Gardner's  Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England,  319, 
641,  illustrated  figs.  379,  644  ;  Arch.  Journ.,  lxi,  157  (illustrated), 
lxvii,  59  ;  Dearmer's  Wells  Cathedral,  95  ;  Wade's  Somerset,  261  ; 
Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  illustrated,  288,  289. 

No.  2  Person  Represented.  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford. 
Keeper  of  wardrobe  under  Edward  I,  1295  ;  employed  by  him  in 
Scotch  wars,  and  canon  of  Lichfield,  Lincoln  and  Wells,  with  other 
preferments  ;  consecrated  bishop  9/11/1309  ;  engaged  in  political 
affairs  in  reign  of  Edward  II,  joined  rebellion  under  Queen  Isabella, 
and  died  in  his  manor  at  Dogmersfield,  Hants,  9/5/1329.  (See 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  xvi,  19  ;  Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  36). 
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Effigy  (5ft.  8ins.)  vested  in  amice  apparelled  gold  with  red 
fret  ;  apparelled  alb  (gold  with  red  fret  and  small  white  circles  at 
intersections)  ;  stole  (2ins.)  with  gold,  red  and  black  fringe  ;  brown 
dalmatic  fringed  like  stole  ;  red  chasuble  (lined  with  green)  pow- 
dered with  small  quatrefoils  within  golden  lozenges  having  foliage 
sprouting  from  each  point  and  golden  orphreys  (lin.)  edged  with 
black  ;  mitre  aurifrigiated  with  golden  orphreys  but  no  infulae 
visible  ;  black  shoes  with  golden  orphreys  and  strings  ;  head  on 
one  large  rectangular  red  cushion  having  white  and  black  quatre- 
foils in  golden  lozenges  adorned  with  red  fret  ;  feet  on  tawny- 
coloured  lion,  hands  lost  (originally  raised  in  prayer),  face  and  feet 
damaged.  The  red  slab  (6ft.  5ins.)  has  green  foliage  on  the  bevel. 
The  table  tomb  (6ft.  7ins.  by  2ft.  3 fins.),  having  base  (5ins.)  with 
block  of  blue  lias,  scands  on  plinth  (7ft.  7ins.  by  2ft.  9ins.  by  7ins.) 
which  supported  stone  canopy,  carved  and  painted,  but  removed 
in  1758.  The  tomb  has  a  Pur  beck  marble  top  (2ins.)  cut  off  4ins. 
at  bottom  ;  sides  and  ends  adorned  with  unusual  design,  the  ogee 
heads  of  the  panels  being  through -cut  from  side  to  side.  These 
have  finials  and  are  flanked  by  buttresses  having  spandrels  adorned 
with  heater-shaped  shields  (3 fins,  by  3Jins.),  blazoned  with  two 
coats  of  arms  repeated  alternately  and  placed  on  a  red  ground  with 
white  foliage — (a)  Quarterly  1  and  4  argent,  2  and  3  gules,  four 
swan's  heads  couped  addorsed  and  countercharged  (Drokensford)  ; 
(b)  Ermine  on  a  shield  gu.  two  buck's  heads  caboshed  or.  Effigy 
probably  made  in  Bristol  from  block  of  Dundrv  stone.  Date  c. 
1330.    {See  Plate  III,  figs.  2,  3). 

References.  Leland's  Itinerary  (Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxxiii, 
ii,  109)  ;  Collinson,  in,  400  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  i,  ii,  79,  86  ; 
xl,  ii,  illustrated  as  frontispiece  ;  Report  on  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
Soc.  Ant.,  1872,  no.  55,  p.  16  ;  engraving  by  J.  le  Keux  (7/1/1823), 
showing  this  tomb  in  "  View  of  Lady  Chapel  looking  N.E.  "  ; 
Som.  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  v,  27,  vi,  225  ;  Prior  and 
Gardner's  Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England,  622,  641,  illustrated 
fig.  694  ;  Dearmer's  Wells  Cathedral,  126  ;  Wade's  Somerset,  263  ; 
Church's  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  312  (illustrated),  316  ; 
Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  85. 

No.  3  Person  Represented.  John  de  Godelee,  canon  of  Wells, 
dean  of  Wells,  1305,  elected  bishop  of  Exeter  1327,  but  election 
set  aside  by  Pope  in  favour  of  John  de  Grandisson.  In  his  time  the 
chapter-house  and  lady-chapel  completed,  central  tower  raised, 
and  quire  moved  east  of  tower  and  furnished  with  new  stalls. 
Died  1332. 

Effigy  (5ft.  lin.)  vested  in  amice  folded  back  under  head,  alb, 
maniple,  stole  (2-|ins.)  and  chasuble  ;  hands  (damaged)  raiseo!  in 
prayer,  long  face  (damaged),  curly  hair  worn  long,  tonsure,  head 
on  one  bolster  and  lion  couchant  at  feet  (damaged).  The  broad 
silk  folds  of  the  chasuble  are  wide-spreading,  and  drop  with  over- 
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lapping  edges  and  are  well  sculptured.  Tomb  stood  under  canopy 
(destroyed)  having  base  (7ft.  7ins.  by  2ft.  ll|ins.  by  8ins.),  with 
table  tomb  (6ft.  5ins.  by  1ft.  lOJins.  by  2Jins.)  on  base  (5ins.)  of 
blue  lias  stone  and  Purbeck  marble  top  ;  sides  and  ends  possess 
panels  with  ogee  heads  through-cut  from  side  to  side,  flanked  with 
stepped  buttresses.  Tomb,  effigy  and  bevelled  slab  (6ft.  5ins.  by 
lft.  lOJins.  by  2|ins.)  probably  made  at  Bristol  of  Dundry  stone 
in  1330.    (See  Plate  III,  fig.  1). 

References.  Collinson,  in,  400,  but  wrongly  ascribed  to  John 
Forest  ;  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  I,  ii,  79  ;  Church's  Early  History 
of  the  Church  of  Wells,  316  ;  Dearmer's  Wells  Cathedral,  127,  also 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Dean  Forest  who  died  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  Dean  Godelee ;  Som.  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  vi, 
225  ;  Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  115  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Dean  Forest). 

No.  4  Person  Represented.  Possibly  John  de  Myddleton  or 
Milton,  collated  to  chancellorship  of  Wells  1337,  but  soon  quitted 
office  and  assumed  habit  of  friar  minor. 

Eefigy  (5ft.  6ins.)  vested  in  amice  (4ins.)  laid  back  under  head, 
alb,  maniple  (2 fins.),  no  stofe  visible,  red  chasuble  interwoven 
with  gold  having  graceful  broad  silk  folds  wide -spreading  drop  with 
overlapping  edges,  hands  (damaged)  raised  in  prayer,  round  face 
(features  mutilated),  hair  worn  long,  tonsure,  head  on  two  pillows 
(lower  rectangular  and  upper  one  set  diagonally),  lion  at  feet.  The 
low  table  tomb,  north  side  of  -*St.  John  Baptist  chapel,  in  wall  re- 
cess of  fifteenth  century  date,  has  canopy  consisting  of  eight  panels 
containing  quatrefoils  with  six  pendants  (three  damaged)  and  open 
trefoil -headed  tracery  between  ;  ceiling  of  canopy  adorned  with 
quatrefoils.  The  bevelled  red  slab  (5ft.  8ins.  by  lft.  7Jins.  by 
3|ins.)  possesses  remains  of  white  or  yellow  letters  on  the  bevel. 
The  effigy  was  probably  made  in  Wells  of  Doulting  stone.  Date 
c.  1340.    (See  Plate  IV,  fig.  3). 

References.  Collinson,  in,  400  ;  Prior  and  Gardner's  Medieval 
Figure  Sculpture  in  England,  622  ;  Dearmer's  Wells  Cathedral,  128  ; 
Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  111. 

No.  5  Person  Represented.  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury, 
doctor  of  theology  and  canon  law,  canon  of  Wells  (1317),  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  University  (1328),  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  3/9/1329.  Bishop  Ralph  issued  rules  to  the  diocese 
when  the  great  Pestilence  appeared ;  he  founded  and  endowed  the 
College  of  Vicars  Choral  (1347 — 1354),  took  active  part  in  com- 
pletion of  cathedral,  and  died  14/8/1363  at  his  manor  of  Wivelis- 
combe.  He  was  a  wise  and  industrious  bishop,  learned  and  ex- 
tremely liberal,  was  buried  before  the  high  altar  of  Wells  Cathedral 
and  his  alabaster  tomb  was  fenced  in  by  railings.  The  tomb  was 
removed  in  1550,  despoiled  of  its  railings  and  placed  in  north  quire 
aisle.    (See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  xlvii,  219). 

Effigy  (6ft.  3ins.)  vested  in  amice  (4ins.)  apparelled  with  lozenges 
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alb,  small  roses  and  edging  of  four-leaf  flowers,  maniple  (2 J  to 
3Jins.  at  fringe  and  2ft.  7ins.  long)  richly  adorned  with  lozenges  1 
and  border  of  small  cubes  and  small  roses,  stole  (3ins.)  decorated  I 
like  maniple  and  fringed,  tunicle,  dalmatic,  chasuble,  gloves  having  J 
at  the  back  an  hexagonal  ornament  (monial)  containing  a  rose, 
mitre — mitra  pretiosa — (9|ins.)  having  orphreys  of  four-leaf  flowers,  1 
rich  ornamentation  and  several  symmetrically-placed  holes  prob- 
ably filled  originally  with  jewels  or  precious  stones,  crocketed  on  J 
upper  edge  and  possessing  long  broad  infulae,  hair  worn  long,  face  I 
damaged,  hands  raised  in  prayer,  pastoral  staff  (head  lost)  with  I 
veil  (vexillum)  under  left  arm  ;  head  on  two  cushions,  lower  one  | 
rectangular  (1ft.  8ins.  by  1ft.  3ins.  by  4ins.)  having  cover  fastened 
by  small  buttons  with  tassels  at  corners,  upper  one  set  diagonally  | 
possessing  cover  with  invected  edging  also  fastened  by  small  | 
buttons  ;   feet  on  two  small  dogs  with  collars.    Effigy  and  slab  j 
(6ft.  lHins.  by  2ft.  bv  ljins.)  made  of  alabaster.    (See  Plate  IX, 
figs.  1,  2,  3). 

References.   Leland's  Itinerary  (Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxxiii,  | 
ii,  108)  ;  Collinson,  in,  399  ;  sketch  in  Adlam's  illustrated  Collinson  j 
(Soc.  Ant.),  xii,  399  ;  Report  on  Sepulchral  Monuments  (1872),  Soc. 
Ant.,  no.  491,  p.  39  ;  Arch.  Journ.,  lxi,  223  ;  Wade's  Somerset, 
262  ;  Dearmer's  Wells  Cathedral,  127  ;  Holmes'  Wells  and  Glaston- 
bury, 40  ;   Catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  English  Medieval  Alabaster  j 
Work  (Soc.  Ant.),  2  ;  Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  127. 

No.  6  Person  Represented.    Bishop  Harewell,  chaplain  to  j 
Black  Prince,  chancellor  of  Gascony,  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1367,  helped  to  raise  Jocelin's  west  front,  died  1386. 

Effigy  (6ft.  4ins.)  vested  in  amice  apparelled  with  four-leaf  j 
flowers,  etc.,  alb,  maniple  (5ft.  long  and  2£ins.  to  4Jins.  at  fringe) 
ornamented  with  four-leaf  flowers  at  intervals  of  3Jins.  within  plain 
border,  stole  (5ins.),  tunicle,  dalmatic,  chasuble,  mitre  (mitra  pre- 
tiosa) overlaid  with  gold  plates  (top  broken,  originally  6ins.  high), 
upper  edge  crocketed  and  hinge  at  side,  having  infulae  (1ft.  Sins.), 
hands  (destroyed)  raised  in  prayer,  pastoral  staff  (head  lost)  with 
veil  (vexillum)  held  under  left  arm,  head  on  two  pillows  (lower 
rectangular,  upper  set  diagonally,  having  covers  fastened  with 
buttons),  feet  on  two  hares  with  broad  ribbon  in  playful  suggestion 
of  name.  Slab  (6ft.  llins.  by  2ft.  lin.  by  ljins.)  and  effigy  made 
of  alabaster,  placed  on  modern  table  tomb  on  south  side  of  south 
quire  aisle.  The  figure  portrays  a  portly  man,  and  Bishop  Harewell 
is  known  to  have  been  somewhat  stout  ;  the  face  is  damaged  ;  the 
draperv  has  been  well  executed  and  the  folds  of  chasuble  are  most 
graceful.    (See  Plate  X,  figs.  2,  3). 

References.  Collinson,  m,  401  ;  Report  on  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments (1872),  Soc.  Ant.,  no.  186,  p.  22  ;  Arch.  Journ.,  lxi,  223  ; 
Wade's  Somerset,  261  ;  Dearmer's  Wells  Cathedral,  126  ;  Catalogue 
of  Exhibition  of  English  Medieval  Alabaster  Work  (Soc.  Ant.),  2  ; 
Jewers'  Wells  Cathedral,  39. 
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WESTONZOYLAND  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin). 

Person  Represented.    An  unknown  priest. 

Effigy  (6ft.  lin.)  vested  in  amice,  alb,  slightly  raised  at  bottom 
7|ins.  deep  and  on  close-fitting  sleeves  2Jins.  for  apparels,  narrow 
stole  (lin.  to  If  ins.  at  fringe)  and  1ft.  visible  below  bottom  of  chasuble, 
maniple  2ft.  (lin.  to  lfins.  at  fringe),  chasuble  having  wave-like 
folds,  lin.  Y-shaped  and  edging  orphreys,  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
no  pillow  for  head  or  support  for  feet,  shoes,  hair  worn  long  and 
flowing,  large  tonsure  ;  now  placed  in  fifteenth  century  wall  recess 
under  north  window  of  north  transept.  Effigy  is  Tins,  above  floor 
on  slab  (6ft.  3ins.  by  2ft.  lin.,  tapering  to  1ft.  8ins.,  by  4ins.)  made 
irom  block  of  Ham  Hill  stone.  This  is  a  coffin-lid  dating  1290 — 
1300,  and  effigy  somewhat  embedded  in  the  slab  having  sculpture 
4ins.  deep.    (See  Plate  X,  fig.  1). 

References.  Sketch  in  Braikenridge's  illustrated  Collinson, 
in,  part  3,  441,  signed  W.W.W.  1845,  with  note  : — "  Found  a  few 
years  since  ;  when  first  discovered  it  was  richly  coloured  ;  it  is 
now  yellow  washed."  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxm,  i,  56  ;  xliii, 
i,  44,  45  ;  Wade's  Somerset,  272. 

WRINGTON  (All  Saints). 

Effigy  of  priest  placed  upright  in  garden  wall  of  out-house  at 
Wrington  House  ;  probably  a  coffin-lid  taken  out  of  Wrington 
Church. 

Person  Represented.  Unknown  priest,  probably  a  rector  of 
Wrington. 

Effigy  (4ft.  5ins.  present  length)  slightly  inclined  towards  right 
side,  vested  in  amice  (2ins.),  alb  with  sleeves  visible,  no  stole  visible, 
chasuble  with  silk-like  folds  3fins.  above  hem  of  alb,  maniple  (2ft. 
9ins.)  with  width  of  2fins.,  hands  (broken)  probably  held  a  chalice 
now  lost,  no  cushion  for  head,  hair  curly  at  sides  and  visible  over 
centre  of  forehead,  tonsure.  Nose  and  hands  damaged  and  feet 
lost.  Effigy  embedded  somewhat  in  slab  (4ft.  3ins.  by  1ft.  8ins. 
by  8Jins.  to  7ins.),  and  carved  out  of  block  of  "  Downside  stone  " 
belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  lower  lias.  Date  c.  1340. 
{See  Plate  VIII,  fig.  I). 

References.  Paul's  Incised  and  Sepulchral  Slabs  of  N.W. 
^Somerset,  23,  illustrated  (Plate  xxv). 
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BY  ALBANY  F.  MAJOR,  O.B.E. 


IN  trying  to  reconstruct  the  geography  of  the  Lower  Parrett 
in  prehistoric  and  early  historical  times,  the  great  changes 
in  elevation  which  the  coast-line  of  North  Somerset  is  known 
to  have  undergone  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  submerged  forest,  exposed  at  very  low  tides, 
stretches  for  miles  along  the  shores  of  Bridgwater  Bay  and 
that  traces  of  Neolithic  man  have  been  found  among  the 
prostrate  tree-trunks  ;  so  that  this  forest  was  dry  land  and 
habitable  by  man  in  the  late  Stone  Age.  Sir  W.  Boyd  Dawkins 
considers  that  the  land  then  stood  some  60  feet  above  its 
present  level.  It,  therefore,  extended  into  the  Bristol  Channel 
far  beyond  the  present  coast-line,  though  the  vast  quantity 
of  silt  brought  down  by  the  Parrett  renders  it  impossible  to 
say  where  the  ten-fathom  line,  the  approximate  shore-line^ 
then  ran. 

Further  inland  there  have  been  continuous  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Parrett,  but  there  are  two,  or  possibly  three, 
points  in  its  bed  which  would  appear  to  have  been  fixed  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  first  of  these,  taking  them  from  the  seaward  side,  is 
at  Combwich.  At  Downend  the  Polden  Hills  sink  down  to 
the  marsh-level,  but  a  causeway  runs  on  to  where  the  ground 
rises  again  at  Pawlett,  turns  westward  from  this  point  and 
continues  over  the  marsh  to  the  ford  at  Combwich  Passage. 
This  ford  has  been  described  as  follows  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  W. 
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Whistler,  who  was  for  many  years  vicar  of  Stockland,  3  miles 
from  Combwich  : — 

This  ford  is  very  ancient  and  only  to  be  passed  at  lowest 
tide.  The  river-banks,  deep  in  the  rich  mud  of  the  uplands, 
slope  sharply  to  the  channel  midway  between  them  and  have 
long  ago  been  paved  in  a  rough  way,  no  man  knowing  by 
whom.  Under  water  in  mid  passage  £he  ford  seems  to  be 
paved  also,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  there  is  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  in  itself  makes  the  ford.  There  are  like  ridges  all  along 
the  coast.  Anywise,  on  either  side  of  this  underwater  ridge 
the  tide  runs  deeper, — shifting  mud  next  the  current  and  a 
hollow  washed  out  down  stream  by  the  overfall.  And  like  the 
other  rock  ridges  of  the  coast,  the  line  of  the  ford  way  bends. 

Now  the  hill  which  rises  above  Combwich  and  slopes  down 
sharply  to  the  river  is  of  Lower  Lias  ;  the  rising  ground  at 
Pawlett  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  also  of  Lower  Lias, 
and  the  same  formation  is  met  with  at  the  end  of  the  Poldens 
at  Downend.  It,  therefore,  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
Lias  extends  across  the  river  to  Pawlett  and  continues  under 
the  marshlands  to  Downend  and  that  the  theory  that  the 
ford  is  formed  by  a  ledge  of  Lias  is  correct.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 
Greswell1  says  definitely  that  the  ford  is  formed  by  a  "  ledge 
of  blue  lias  rocks  uncovered  more  or  less  at  low  water,"  and  in 
fact,  as  the  ford  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the 
Roman  period,  any  merely  paved  way  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  destroyed  long  ago  by  the  rapid  current  and  tre- 
mendous tides  of  the  Parrett.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  also  likely 
that  the  ridge  of  rock  extends  under  the  marsh  from  Comb- 
wich Passage  to  the  higher  ground  at  Pawlett  and  thence  to 
Downend,  and  that  its  presence  gave  a  firmer  foundation  for 
the  causeway  that  connects  those  points.  The  ford  is  even 
now  passable  though  with  difficulty,  at  extreme  low  tides.2 

At  Bridgwater,  some  4  miles  from  Combwich  as  the  crow 
flies  (though  following  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Parrett  the 
distance  would  be  nearly  twice  as  great),  somewhat  the  same 

1.  "  The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Edington,"  36. 

2.  It  was  formerly  in  constant  use,  and  an  ancient  trackway  along  the 
Poldens,  which  crossed  the  Parrett  at  Combwich  Passage  and  went  on  to  the 
Quantocks,  followed  the  causeway  over  the  marsh. 
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features  are  repeated,  though  the  geological  formation  is 
different.  The  Upper  (Keuper)  Marls  which  form  the  foot-  i 
hills  of  the  Quantocks  come  down  to  the  river-brink.  From  ' 
the  opposite  bank  the  marsh-level  extends  to  the  Keuper  j 
Marls  at  the  base  of  the  Poldens  some  3  miles  away,  and  this  '( 
stretch  of  marsh  is  also  traversed  by  an  ancient  causeway,  , 
which  according  to  Mr.  Greswell  was  for  centuries  alwaj^s  in 
a  foundrous  state.3  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  Upper  ! 
(Keuper)  Marls  are  continuous  and  extend  from  Bridgwater  | 
under  the  river  and  marsh  to  where  they  reappear  at  Knowle  I 
Hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Poldens,  and  that  a  connecting  ridge  ! 
gave  a  foundation  to  the  causeway  across  the  marsh. 

If  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  geological  evidence  are 
correct,  we  have  in  the  river  crossings  at  Combwich  and 
Bridgwater  features  which  must  have  lasted  since  rock  stood 
and  water  ran. 

The  third  point  referred  to  as  possibly  fixed  is  to  be  found 
at  Boroughbridge,  where  on  the  Quantock  side  the  Keuper 
Marls  extend  into  the  marshes  of  the  Tone  in  a  long  tongue 
at  the  extremity  of  which  stand  the  church  and  village  of 
Lyng.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Lyng  the  same  formation 
crops  up  again  at  the  Isle  of  Athelney  and  it  reappears  again 
barely  a  mile  to  the  north-east  at  Boroughbridge,  once  an 
island  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Parrett  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tone,  which  is  crowned  with  the  terraced  fort  known 
as  the  "  Mump."  Thence  the  same  formation  is  continued 
by  a  chain  of  former  islands,  Othery,  Middlezoy,  and  the 
Burtle  Beds  of  Westonzoyland  and  Chedzoy,  which  are  fringed 
with  and  appear  to  rest  on  Keuper  Marls,4  to  within  half-a- 
mile  of  Pendon  Hill,  a  spur  at  the  foot  of  the  Poldens,  and  of 
Bawdrip,  where  the  Keuper  Marls  reappear.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  until  it  was  diverted  at  a  comparatively  late  date 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  Sedgemoor,  the  river  Cary  entered 
the  Parrett  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Tone,  so  that  the 
whole  drainage  of  the  three  rivers  and  their  marshes  ran  out 
by  the  Parrett  between  Athelney  and  Borough  Mump. 

. 

3.  "  The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Edington,"  53. 

4.  See  "  The  Geology  of  the  Quantock  Hills  and  of  Taunton  and  Bridg- 
water," by  W.  A.  E.  Ussher.    Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  (1908),  80,  82. 
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On  the  whole  the  geological  conditions  seem  to  point  to  this 
being  a  third  fixed  point,  the  course  of  the  river  drainage 
being  determined  by  the  extension  of  the  Keuper  Marls  from 
Lyng  to  Athelney  on  the  one  side  and  from  Boroughbridge 
•and  thence  along  the  chain  of  islands  to  the  Polden  Hills  on 
the  other. 

Outside  these  unchangeable  points  the*  course  of  the  rivers 
must  have  shifted  very  often  in  the  marsh.  Even  in  historic 
times  great  changes  are  known  to  have  occurred,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  where  the  channels  ran  in 
the  ages  for  which  there  are  no  maps  or  documentary  records. 
This  was  a  point  that  was  brought  home  to  us  some  years  ago, 
when  we  were  anxious  to  fix  the  position  of  a  manor,  now  no 
longer  existing,  whose  name  is  found  in  early  Glastonbury 
charters  and  in  Domesday. 

Cruca,  the  manor  in  question,  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter, 
quoted  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  under  which  King  Kent- 
wine  (676-686)  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  '  in  Crucam 
III  hidas.'  This  grant  is  the  only  evidence  that  the  Abbey 
ever  held  land  in  "  Cruca,','  but  many  of  its  possessions  are 
known  to  have  been  alienated  from  various  causes  in  early 
times,  and  some  were  never  recovered.  The  same  grant 
included  "  Munekatone  "  (West  Monkton)  and  "  Cantucdun  " 
(Cannington),  both  lying  west  of  the  Parrett,  as  well  as  "  Caric  " 
(Castle  Cary,  Babcary,  etc.)  far  to  the  east.  It  gives,  there- 
fore, no  clue  to  the  position  of  "  Cruca,"  which  is  one  of  the 
problems  in  the  topography  of  early  Somerset.  The  same 
name  and 'manor,  however,  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
i(  Cruce  "  of  Domesday,  which  appears  among  the  possessions 
of  Walter  de  Douai.  The  record  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
as  quoted  in  the  Victoria  County  History,  Somerset,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Walter  holds  one  virgate  of  land  which  is  called  Doneham. 
Algar  held  it  T.  B.  E.  This  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  the 
king  gave  him  '  inter  duas  aquas.'    It  is  worth  twelve  pence. 

Bademer  holds  of  Walter,  Cruce.  Edward  held  it  T.  B.  E. 
There  is  land  for  1  plough  which  is  there  in  demesne  with  half 
a  virgate  and  4  bordars  who  have  half  a  virgate.  There  are 
3  beasts  and  3  swine.    It  is  worth  10  shillings. 
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The  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton  in  his  Domesday  Studies  includes 
Cruee  in  the  Hundred  of  North  Petherton  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  entered  between  "  Wallepille  "  (Walpole  in  Pawlett)  and 
"  Bur  "  (East  Bower  in  Bridgwater).  The  Rev.  Preb.  Bates 
Harbin,  however,  suggests  the  "  Vill  of  Crosse  juxta  Bokeland 
in  Durston  "  for  "  Cruce,"  and  for  "  Bur,"  West  Bower  in  \ 
Durleigh,  near  Bridgwater. 

The  order  of  the  names  in  Domesday  tells  us  nothing  definite. 
The  possessions  of  Walter  de  Douai  in  this  neighbourhood, 
though  practically  contiguous,  are  enumerated  in  two  distinct 
groups.    The  first  group   contains  : — Estragella  (Stretcholt 
in  Pawlett)  twice,  Wallepille  (Walpole  in  Pawlett),  Doneham  ! 
(?  Downend),  Cruce  and  Bur  (E.  or  W.  Bower  in  Bridgwater).  I 
Then  follow  thirteen  manors  entirely  separated  geographically 
from  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  from  those  that  follow.    The  \ 
last  group  comprises  : — Brugie  (Bridgwater),  Wadmenduna 
(Wembdon),  Bagatrepa  (Bawdrip),  Bredeneia   (Bradney  in 
Bawdrip),  Hursi  (Horsey  in  Bridgwater),  and  Pawlett. 

Between  Bridgwater  and  Pawlett  the  river  Parrett  bends 
eastward  towards  the  Poldens.  The  first  group  of  these 
manors  appears  to  run  north  and  south  across  this  bend, 
while  the  manors  of  the  latter  group  may  be  roughly  described 
as  lying  along  the  causeway  which  runs  from  Bridgwater  to 
the  Poldens. 

This  bend  of  the  Parrett  was  formerly  still  more  pronounced 
and  the  course  of  the  river  still  more  crooked.  Between 
Dunball  and  Downend  within  the  river  bend,  there  was,  up  to 
the  year  1677,  a  small  almost  circular  loop  which  ran  out  from 
the  channel  close  under  and  almost  up  to  the  Polden  Hills. 
It  was  destroyed  in  that  year  by  the  cutting  of  a  channel 
straight  across  the  neck.  Doneham,  which  immediately 
precedes  Cruce  in  the  Domesday  list  of  manors,  is  identified 
with  Downend  or  Dunball,  and  the  statement  in  Domesday 
that  Doneham  was  part  of  the  land  "  inter  duas  aquas  "  has 
reference  evidently  to  this  loop  or  to  other  channels  of  the 
river  which  can  no  longer  be  identified  with  certainty.  Cruca, 
therefore,  is  no  doubt  to  be  looked  for  in  the  same  locality. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  try  and  gauge  the  effect  of  still 
earlier  changes,  which  may  throw  more  light  on  this  question, 
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and  with  this  in  view  I  must  ask  you  to  travel  back  with  me 
through  the  ages  to  the  time  when  the  land  stood  at  an 
elevation  of  some  60  feet  above  its  present  level. 

The  great  bend  of  the  Parrett,  which  has  been  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  runs  from  the  river-crossing  at 
Bridgwater  to  Combwich  Passage.  Between  these  two  points 
there  now  stretches  a  dead  level  of  alluvial,  land  through  which 
the  embanked  river  winds  its  way  in  a  deep  tidal  bed,  that  at 
lowest  lies  some  25  feet  below  the  top  of  the  banks.  This  flat 
expanse  is  only  broken  by  the  higher  ground  which  runs  out 
beyond  Wembdon  towards  the  Poldens  in  an  irregular  curve 
with  the  former  marsh  island  of  Chilton  Trinity  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Inland,  the  marsh  stretches  for  some  15  or  20  miles, 
practically  on  a  level,  and  the  spring-tides  are  felt  at  the 
present  day  as  far  as  Langport  on  the  Parrett,  some  14  miles 
from  Combwich  as  the  crow  flies,  and  as  far  as  Creech  St. 
Michael  on  the  Tone,  only  3  miles  from  Taunton. 

Now  if  we  are  correct  in  our  supposition  that  there  are  con- 
necting ridges  under  the  marsh  between  the  hills  that  converge 
at  Combwich,  at  Bridgwater  and  at  Boroughbridge,  then  in 
Neolithic  times,  when  the  land  stood  higher  and  the  levels 
had  not  silted  up,  this  would  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  three  lakes,  or  meres,  in  the  course  of  the  Parrett  and  the 
Tone.  The  upper  lakes  above  Boroughbridge  and  Bridgwater 
would  have  served  as  settling-grounds  for  the  river-silt  and 
would  be  the  first  to  become  marsh,  and  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  the  expanse  between  Bridgwater  and  Combwich 
must  have  continued  as  a  lake,  which  extended  along  the  line 
of  the  Bridgwater  causeway  to  the  foot  of  the  Poldens  and 
Pawlett,  thence  along  the  trackway  to  Combwich,  and  ran 
up  westwards  towards  the  Quantocks  on  the  line  of  the  Can- 
nington  and  Combwich  brooks.  This  lake  would  have  had 
its  outlet  at  Combwich  Passage,  whence  a  rapid  stream  ran 
down  steep  forest-clad  slopes  to  the  sea,  then  2  or  3  miles 
away.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  "  Polden " 
originated  in  "  Pool  down,"  and  the  former  existence  of  great 
lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  would  give  some  support  to  this 
theory. 

How  long  these  conditions  lasted  cannot  be  determined 
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accurately.  Dr.  Robert  Munro  says  that  "  the  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  shore  lands,  which  probably  commenced 
towards  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age,  continued  its  downward 
movement  possibly  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain  "  ;  and  Dr.  C.  Balfour  Stewart 
pointed  out  to  the  writer  some  years  ago  that  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  Somerset  under  the  peat  moors.  The  late 
Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  in  "  A  Geological  Sketch  of  Brean  Down  ,r 
has  the  following  passage  : — 

Horner  quotes  De  Luc  as  to  the  discovery  of  Roman  pottery,, 
moulds,  and  coins  on  peat  (evidently  the  bed  correlated  with 
the  submerged  forest  in  the  Bason  Bridge  borings)  under  7  feet 
of  silt,  when  the  channel  of  the  Brue  was  deepened.  He  also 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  relics  of  two  Roman  potteries  near 
Bason  Bridge,  under  12  feet  of  silt,  and  of  a  Roman  road  in 
the  vicinity  found  under  silt  at  nearly  6  feet  below  high-water 
level.  If  we  can  base  anything  on  these  discoveries  they 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  subsidence  of  about  10  feet  during 
the  Roman  occupation  and  of  about  6  feet  since  then.  That 
is  assuming  that  the  moulds  and  coins  on  the  peat  bed  were 
in  situ,  as  it  would  then  have  been  at  the  surface.5 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  points  to  the  sub- 
sidence being  in  progress  during  and  even  perhaps  since  the 
Roman  occupation. 

As  soon  as  in  this  process  the  point  was  reached  where  the 
sea  encroached  upon  the  outfall  of  the  river  at  Combwich, 
fresh  factors  would  come  into  play.  The  force  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  ledge  of  rock  that  dammed  up  the  lake  would 
cause  more  rapid  erosion,  until  as  the  rocks  were  worn  down 
and  the  sea  continued  to  gain,  the  tides  at  last  forced  their 
way  in  and  the  lake  became  a  vast  tidal  estuary.  The  con- 
ditions in  this  estuary  would  then  have  borne  a  general  re- 
semblance to  those  to  be  seen  nowadays  at  the  mouths  of 
many  rivers,  e.g.  the  Teign  in  South  Devon,  where  a  long  spit 
of  land  runs  from  higher  ground  almost  across  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  for  the  outflowing 
stream  and  inflowing  tide. 

5.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LX,  ii,  37-38.  See  also  "  The  Geology  of  the 
Quantock  Hills,"  76. 
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But  this  resemblance  could  not  last.  The  country  drained 
by  the  Parrett  and  its  tributaries  differs  radically  from  the 
granite  rocks  of  Dartmoor  and  the  hills  of  South  Devon,  and, 
with  the  irruption  of  the  tide  into  the  lakes  and  marshes  of 
the  Parrett  basin,  a  rapid  silting  up  of  the  tidal  reaches  must 
have  begun.  This  would  take  effect  first  in  the  backwaters 
under  the  Wembdon  and  Chilton  Trinity  hills,  and  would 
gradually  fill  up  all  the  great  bend  round  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  southward  of  the  Cannington  brook.  The  silting 
up  would  of  course  proceed  less  rapidly  where  the  inflow  of 
other  streams  set  up  cross  currents.  But  the  deposit  of  silt 
by  the  Parrett  goes  on  so  rapidly  that,  assuming  that  the 
tide  broke  in  before  or  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Roman 
period,  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  or  earlier,  the 
estuary  may  have  been  approaching  its  present  condition, 
though  still  unembanked  and  undrained. 

Until  the  silting  up  reached  a  point  where  the  lands  within 
the  river  bend  ceased  to  be  periodically  flooded  by  the  tide, 
the  channel  must  have  followed  the  foot  of  the  firmer  ground 
enclosing  the  bend.  Deflected  to  the  east  at  Bridgwater  by 
the  Wembdon  and  Chilton  Trinity  heights,  it  ran  along  the 
line  of  the  causeway  to  the  foot  of  the  Poldens  and  flowed  by 
the  hills  to  their  termination  at  Downend,  where  it  received 
a  little  stream,  now  almost  dried  up,  that  runs  down  from 
the  slopes  at  the  back  of  the  range.  Thence  it  continued  by 
Pawlett  and  under  the  long  promontory  down  which  ran  the 
trackway  to  the  outfall  at  Combwich. 

But  when  once  the  tidal  flats  had  silted  up  to  a  point  where 
they  were  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  high  tides,  the  river 
would  begin  to  deposit  its  silt  to  an  increasing  degree  on  the 
beaches  fringing  the  causeways  and  the  Polden  Hills.  The 
tendency  of  this  progress,  aided  by  the  accumulation  of 
detritus  from  the  high  ground  above  the  river,  would  be  to 
thrust  the  river  channel  out  from  the  base  of  the  hills  and  at 
last  to  force  the  Parrett  to  cut  back  its  course  into  the  alluvial 
levels  of  the  silted  up  bend.  But  anything  like  a  complete 
record  of  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river  are  unattain- 
able, and  the  construction  of  a  high-road,  an  artificial  rhine 
and  two  railways  through  the  tract  that  now  lies  between  the 
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Parrett  and  the  Poldens  has  obliterated  many  traces  that 
must  once  have  existed.  But  the  course  of  the  loop,  already- 
mentioned,  that  raD  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  prior  to  1677 
can  still  be  traced  fairly  well,  and  the  river  is  known  to  have 
shifted  its  course  even  since  that  date. 

Other  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  concentric  banks  at 
Downend,  which  testify  to  the  efforts  made  to  keep  open  the 
little  harbour  of  Downend  Pill,  formed  by  the  streamlet  that 
flowed  in  there.  This  harbour  was  probably  used  by  the 
Danes  in  the  year  878  during  the  campaign  which  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Ethandune  (Edington-on-Polden).  Mr.  Greswell 
identifies  it  with  a  "  Vikingspill,"  mentioned  in  monastic 
charters  (temp.  Henry  IV),6  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  name  refers  to  the  Danes  of  King  Alfred's  day.  Pottery 
found  during  excavations  conducted  in  1908  shows  that  the 
silting  up  of  the  harbour  was  still  in  progress  in  Norman  times.7 
It  was  probably  the  decay  of  this  port  that  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  head  of  the  barony  of  Nether  Stowey  from  Downend 
to  Nether  Stowey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

There  is,  therefore,  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
great  bend,  or  as  we  may  call  it "  crook  "  of  the  Parrett  between 
Bridgwater  and  Combwich  was  an  even  more  marked  feature 
in  early  times  than  at  present,  and  that  it  was  in  process  of 
silting  up  from  probably  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation 
till  Norman  times,  or  later.  Now  it  is  just  in  this  bend  that 
we  find  field-names  that  recall  the  name  "  Cruca."  According 
to  Mr.  Greswell  there  was  a  holding  in  Bawdrip  called  "  Crook," 
a  grant  of  which,  dated  1470,  is  on  record  ;  and  "  Great  and 
Little  Crook  "  are  found  as  field-names  in  Bawdrip  parish, 
the  fields  bearing  those  names  lying  close  to  the  loop  that  was 
destroyed  in  1677  and  alongside  the  causeway  from  Bridg- 
water to  the  Poldens.  In  view  of  this  it  seems  likely  that  the 
name  "  Cruca,"  whether  derived  from  the  Saxon  cruc,  or  from 
the  Welsh  crwg,  which  have  the  same  meaning,  has  reference 
to  the  "  crook,"  or  bend  of  the  river.  Mr.  Greswell  suggests 
that  the  name  means  "  creek,"8  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 

6.  "  The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Edington,"  34. 

7.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LV,  169-172. 

8.  "  The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Edington,"  35. 
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I  creek,"  Saxon  crecca,  would  take  the  form  "  Cruca  "  ;  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  by  way  of  a  creek 
at  the  required  point,  the  inlet  at  Dunball  only  dating  from 
the  diversion  of  the  river  Gary  for  the  draining  of  Sedgemoor, 
as  already  stated. 

Reviewing  all  the  evidence,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  "  Cruca  "  was  originally  given  to  &  large  tract  of  land 
within  the  "  crook  "  of  the  river,  and  that  this  accounts  for 
the  peculiar  form  of  Kentwine's  grant  to  Glastonbury,  viz., 
'  III  hidas  in  Crucam'  the  accusative  form  being  used  to 
denote  that  it  was  not  the  grant  of  a  self-contained  manor, 
but  of  three  hides  of  land  extending  into  the  river  bend.  After 
Kentwine's  time,  but  before  Domesday  was  compiled,  a  shift 
of  the  channel  appears  to  have  cut  through  the  estate,  and 
the  one  virgate,  to  which  the  three  hides  had  shrunk  by 
1085-6,  represented  a  part  of  it  transferred  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  for  some  reason  retained  the  original  name. 
Even  when  this  smaller  holding  became  merged  in  other 
estates,  the  memory  of  it  was  still  preserved  by  those  who 
worked  upon  it,  and  the  fielcjs  called  "  Great  and  Little  Crook  " 
are  doubtless  on  the  actual  site  of  the  Domesday  Cruce. 
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BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  P.  GRESWELL,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


THE  legend  that  Bridgwater  was  so  called  from  "  Pons 
aquae  "  instead  of  "  Pons  Walteri "  de  Douai,  the 
Domesday  holder  (1086),  died  hard.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  John  of  Bridgwater,  alias  Stone,  a  Jesuit  exile  and  once 
canon  of  Wells  is  called  "  Johannes  Aqua  Pontanus."  Even 
to-day  many  probably  think  that  the  old  town  is  so  called 
from  a  former  bridge  over  the  water  of  the  Parrett.  Where 
was  the  "  Brugie  "  or  "  bridge  "  of  Domesday,  and  how  was 
it  constructed  ?  In  Saxon  charters  there  was  the  "  trinoda 
necessitas  "  of  a  Pons,  Arx  and  Expeditio.  Probably  the  first 
"  Pons  "  was  of  wood  and  of  two  or  more  spans  with  one  of 
them  as  a  drawbridge,  all  founded  on  "  a  hard,"  over  which 
at  low  water  the  waters  of  the  Parrett  flowed  in  shallow 
fashion,  just  as  to-day  they  flow  over  "  the  hard  "  of  Conib- 
wich  (Cynwith  or  Cynuit)  Passage,  across  which,  within  recent 
memory,  waggons  were  driven,  connecting  the  old  road  from 
Bristol  with  Cannington  and  the  "  Herepath,"  westward,  over 
the  Quantocks.1 

In  a  Cottonian  MS.,2  temp.  Henry  VIII,  there  is  a  sketch 
of  Bridgwater  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Parrett  (see  accom- 
panying illustration),  showing  a  three-spanned  bridge  (not  an 
arch),  and  also  such  interesting  details  as  Bridgwater  spire  ; 
two  cannon  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  Parrett  ;  a  shorter 
approach  of  the  river  from  Stolford  ;  the  "  Botestall  "  itself 

1.  See  Greswell's  "  Land  of  Quantock  "  (1903),  p.  62. 

2.  Augustus  I,  Vol.  I,  no.  8. 
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at  the  mouth  and  Combwich  anchorage.  Combwich  is  shown 
because,  as  William  of  Worcester  (1415-1482  ?)  points  out, 
it  was  reckoned  as  the  port  of  Bridgwater.  "  Comwych  per 
3  miliaria  de  Bryge water  est  portus  navium  Bryg water. 
Pontis  longitudo  Bryge  water  est  70  steppys."  This  was 
probably  what  was  known  as  "  Trivet's  Bridge,"  familiar  to 
us  in  illustrations  and  along  the  line  of  the  present  bridge, — 
probably  the  line  of  all  the  bridges  whether  of  wood  or  stone. 


Bridgwater  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Parrett. 

From  a  Cottonian  MS. 


Possibly  the  "  Cottonian  "  bridge  may  really  be  only  con- 
ventional. "  Brugie "  at  Domesday  was  a  five-hide  unit, 
worth  seven  pounds  ;  but  Wembdon  was  worth  four  ;  Bradney 
one  ;  Horsey  four  ;  and  Huntspill  eight  ;  amongst  the 
numerous  holdings  of  Walter  de  Douai.  At  Domesday 
"  Brugie,"  not  being  on  the  main  line  of  communication  near 
Combwich  and  the  Parrett  mouth,  was  not  very  important 
relatively.  The  bridge  at  Bridgwater  was  useful  to  those  who 
wanted  to  reach  the  Poldens  by  the  old  causeway  leading  to 
Crane  Bridge  and  so  to  Glaston.  This  bridge  would  probably 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  old  packway,  visible  still  in 
portions  in  Enmore  Park,  cleared  by  the  late  owner,  Mr.  W.  B. 
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Broadmead  :  also  visible  along  the  side  of  the  present  road 
descending  from  Buncombe  and  not  far  from  that  Quantock 
stronghold,  known  as  Ruborough  Camp.3  But  here  was  only 
a  packway.  "  Brugie  "  was  for  a  long  period  a  less  valuable 
possession  to  the  Paganels,  the  descendants  of  Walter  de 
Douai,  than  Huntspill,  probably  because  of  the  valuable 
passagium  or  ferry  dues  of  the  latter  place  on  the  trunk  road. 

In  1183  Fulk  Paganel  was  fined  for  the  vill  of  Bridgwater 
three  marks  ;  for  vill  of  Huntspill  ten  marks  (Staffordshire 
Pipe  Rolls)  ;  nor  was  "  Brugie  "  on  the  nearest  pilgrim  route 
to  Glaston  for  oversea  and  west-country  pilgrims  from  Devon, 
Cornwall  and  Wales.  This  was  apparently  via  the  Parrett 
and  Puriton  and  Downend.  At  Domesday  Puriton  Church 
is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
being  given,  in  all  probability,  as  a  kind  of  hostelry  by  the 
Saxon  Queen  Edith.  Puriton  or  "  Peritona."  i.e.  the  ton  on 
the  Parrett  (to  be  distinguished  from  N.  or  S.  Petherton),  was 
worth  twelve  pounds  rent  p. a.  Huntspill  and  Puriton  formed 
anciently  a  separate  hundred,  as  "  libera  maneria  "  or  free 
manors.4 

Langport  (surely  the  Llongporth  of  Lywarch  Hen,  and  the 
scene  of  battles  between  British  and  Saxon)  attracted  more 
trade  and  inland  commerce  than  "  Brugie,"  being  a  royal 
burgh  at  the  date  of  the  Conquest  and  the  port  of  Somerton 
the  ancient  capital.  From  its  geographical  position  it  was, 
in  Saxon  days,  a  place  of  paramount  importance,  and  this 
importance  lasted  up  to  the  time  of  Richard  I  (d.  1199).  Old 
Gerard,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Somerset,"  notes  that  the  bridge 
was  begun  in  Richard  I's  days  at  Bridgwater  by  William 
Brewer,  the  owner  of  it,  and  stopped  all  ships  from  passing 
any  further  to  the  great  benefit  of  Bridgwater,  but  to  the  loss 
of  Langport.5  With  the  construction  of  this  bridge,  the 
erection  of  Bridgwater  Castle  and  the  foundation  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  1219  (as  a  possible  pilgrim's  rest  to  Glaston),  the 

3.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XLIX,  173-182. 

4.  See  "  Nomina  Villarum." 

5.  "  The  Particular  Description  of  Somerset,"  drawn  up  by  Thomas 
Gerard  of  Trent,  1633  ;  Som.  Bee.  Soc,  XV,  131. 
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era  of  Bridgwater  prosperity  began  ;  that  of  Langport  di- 
minished. The  Eastover  and  Westover  of  "  Brugie  "  sup- 
planted the  Eastover  and  Westover  of  Langport.  The  great 
change  was  symbolised  by  the  charter  of  King  John  to  William 
Brewer,  when  he  was  allowed  to  build  and  fortify  his  castle 
as  well  as  to  collect  passagium  (ferry  money),  pontagium 
(bridge  money),  tolnetum  (tolls),  etc.  The  existence  of  the 
"  Watergate  "  and  of  the  "  water  bailiff  "  is  a  proof  of  these 
privileges.  Brugie  became  also  a  free  borough  with  a  market 
and  fair  (June,  1201).  In  Henry  VIII's  time  Leland  noticed 
"a  right  auncient  strong  and  high  bridge  of  stone  of 
three  arches  " — apparently  the  old  bridge  of  Brewer  and 
Trivet. 

This  bridge  of  Brewer's  was  not,  as  pointed  out,  already  on 
a  trunk  line  of  communication.  The  present  Bristol  road  to 
Polden  did  not  exist  till  recently.  "  Brugie  "  linked  on  with 
that  secondary  route  an  old  causeway  between  Bridgwater 
and  the  Poldens,  so  often  in  need  of  constant  repairs.  In 
Bishop  Drokensford's  -Register,  there  is  the  following  entry  : 

"  Bishop  to  all  faithful,  &c.  The  Causey  between  Bridg- 
water and  Polden  hills  being  so  decayed  as  to  imperil  travel- 
lers, Bp.  offers  to  all  who  charitably  aid  its  repair  a  ten-days' 
indulgence  '  ab  injunctis.'    Banwell,  March  27,  1326. "6 

This  may  be  supplemented  by  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Halswell  in  1593  more  than  250  years  afterwards  : — "  Foras- 
much as  we  have  been  informed  by  divers  of  the  inhabitants 
as  well  as  of  the  town  of  Bridgwater  as  of  other  places  near 
adjoining  to  the  Causeway  leading  from  Bridgwater  fco  Crane - 
bridge  and  so  eastwards  and  that  the  said  Causeway  is  very 
much  decayed  and  ruinated  and  dangerous,"  etc. 

In  1619  a  Quarter  Session  report  alludes  to  the  great  decay 
of  the  causeway  between  the  east  gate  of  Bridgwater  and 
Cranebridge.7 

From  an  examination  of  old  documents  and  a  comparison 
of  their  contents  one  thing  seems  clear,  and  it  is  that  the 
trunk  road  from  Combwich  or  Cynwith  Passage  was  called  a 

6.  Som.  Rec.  Soc,  I,  259. 

7.  "  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  James  I  "  ;  Som.  Rec.  Soc,  XXIII,  256, 
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military  road  or  a  Saxon  "  herepath,"  i.e.  the  path  along 
which  the  "hosts  and  perhaps  too  all  travellers  fared  back-  I 
wards  and  forwards."  First  and  foremost,  its  name  sur-  I 
vived  for  centuries,  and  it  turns  up  in  old  Stoke  Courcy  and 
Eton  College  charters  (1100-1200)  and  also  in  the  Gaunt's 
Hospital  records  about  the  same  date.8  At  any  rate  the  local 
name  of  "  herepath "  had  a  great  persistency.  A  careful 
measurement  of  it  at  various  points,  where  its  original  features 
can  really  be  traced,  as  on  the  top  of  the  Quantock  ridge,  and 
also  along  the  Cutcombe  boundary,  where  indeed  the  name 
itself  exists  to-day.  makes  it  60  feet  in  width.  This  measure- 
ment,  if  not  laid  down  by  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Somerset, 
may  have  been  taken  over  either  by  Britons  or  Saxons.  The 
very  ancient  character  of  it  is  undoubted.  It  figures  as  a 
parish  boundary  to-day  in  numerous  cases  and,  alongside  of  ! 
it,  can  be  identified  many  an  ancient  fort  or  "  castellum  " 
and  "  castellarium,"  as  at  Over  Stowey,  where  the  "  Vetus 
Castellarium,"  close  to  the  church,  was  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Herepath.9  The  name  of  "  Castle  Ground  "  still  sur- 
vives,— to  be  distinguished  from  "  Castle  Hill  "  in  Nether 
Stowey,  as  at  present  known,  and  down  below. 

In  such  a  region  as  West  Somerset,  consisting  of  hill,  marsh, 
forest,  sea  and  tidal  river,  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  means  of  communication  that  existed  in  ancient 
days.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  a  town  or  district 
hinges  on  its  ways  and  waterways,  and  Bridgwater  especially 
is  a  case  in  point. 

A  trunk  road,  such  as  that  which  existed  on  either  side  of 
Combwich  Passage  and  used  indeed  as  such  as  late  as  1800, 
when  the  Rev.  J.  Warner  made  his  explorations  from  Bristol 
westward,  must  be  distinguished — 

(1).  From  a  mere  "Causeway"  or  "Causey"  such  as 
existed  between  Bridgwater  and  Cranebridge.  This  word 
itself  may  be  abbreviated  from  "  Calciata  Via,"  i.e.  a  trodden 
road  (calx,  a  heel),  or  it  may  be  akin  to  "  Cautica,"10  a  word 

8.  MS.  in  Braikenridge  Collection  at  Taunton  Castle. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Ducange's  "  Glossary  of  Mediaeval  Latin." 
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used  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  sense,  perhaps,  of  a 
raised  path  to  Athelney. 

I  (2).  From  "  Packways "  which  are  generally  deep  and 
narrow,  washed  out  by  rain  after  endless  traffic,  such  as  the 
old  packway  already  noticed  in  Enmore  Park  ;  or  that  leading 
from  Halsway  on  the  Quantocks  iD  the  direction  of  Willett 
Hill,  forming  now  only  a  deep  fern-covered  ditch,  also  still 
discernible. 

(3)  .  From  a  "  Portway  "  such  as  exists  in  the  parishes  of 
Stringston  and  Holford,  still  so-called,  and  known  as  "  Portway 
Lane  "  leading  from  Holford  and  the  Quantocks  to  Stoke 
Courcy  and  the  Lower  Parrett,  probably  connecting  Watchet 
and  Doniford  via  Quantock,  with  Combwich  Passage  and 
Cynuit  Castle  as  a  coast  communication. 

(4)  .  From  a  "  Priest-way,"  a  kind  of  privileged  road  such 
as  that  at  Crowcombe.  There  was  a  t£  Priest's  Way,"  also 
in  Pawlett,  parish  up  Polden.  The  "  Abbots'  Way  "  to  Glaston 
led  from  the  Poldens  to  the  old  Abbey.  Traces  of  an  old  log 
or  corduroy  road  have  been  unearthed.11 

(5)  .  From  mere  Cattle -ways,  called  "  Pray- ways "  on 
Exmoor  and  in  the  old  Forest  terminology.12  The  "  Droves  " 
in  Petherton  or  the  marsh  country  would  fall  under  this 
category.  So,  too,  would  such  a  lane  as  "Fifteen  Foot  "  on 
the  west  side  of  Kilve  parish,  adjoining  East  Quantockshead, 
along  which  sheep  and  stock  could  be  driven  from  the  valley 
to  the  Quantock  commons,  and  still  so  called. 

(6)  .  Under  the  old  Forest  laws  a  "  Chiminus  "  was  a  forest 
pathway  along  which  it  was  customary  for  foresters  to  exact 
'"  chiminagium  "  from  passengers,  a  forest  grievance.  It  was 
alleged  as  a  great  grievance  that  this  "  chiminagium  "  in 
Selwood  and  Exmoor  should  be  levied  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
King's  highway  "  on  Exmoor  by  the  foresters,  possibly  along 
the  "  herepath  "  which  is  also  called  "  alta  et  regalis  via." 

The  "  Herepath  "  has  a  distinct  position  of  its  own.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is,  as  yet,  sufficient  evidence  to  classify 
this  western  herepath  with  such  a  Roman  work  as  "  the 

11.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXVI,  107. 

12.  Greswell's  "  Forests  and  Deer  Parks  of  Somerset." 
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Fosse  way,"  but  it  was  surely  an  important  road  whether  for 
tribal  demarcation  or  military  purposes.    This  point  needs  j 
further  and  closer  investigation. 

This  western  Herepath  must  be  studied  closely  with  reference  j 
to  Cynwith  Passage  ;  with  Puriton  and  Downend  and  Chisley  I 
Mount  ;   with  Brugie  and  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Parrett. 
We  cannot  properly  follow  the  Saxon  and  British  fights  or, 
indeed,  the  Alfred  Danish  campaign  of  878  without  it. 

In  a  publication  called  "  A  Compleat  History  of  Somerset- 
shire "  and  dated  1742  at  Sherborne  (p.  85)  there  is  the  fol-  i 
lowing  entry  under  "  Chidley-Mount  "  in  Puriton.13    It  is 
there  described  as  the  lordship  anciently  of  William  de  Brewer 
given  him  by  King  John,  but  afterwards  by  William  de  Mon-  j 
tacute  the  son  of  Dru  (Drogo)  de  Montacute,  which  is  an  j 
argument  not  only  of  its  antiquity  but  of  the  truth  of  the  | 
common  saying  "  that  it  was  once  a  large  town  and  out  of  j 
the  ruins  of  it  sprang  the  town  of  Bridgwater,  which  stands 
opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Parret."    Chisley  or 
Chidley  Mount  lies  in  the  parish  of  Puriton  and  as  a  hamlet 
of  it.    It  was  in  the  same  hundred  as  Huntspill,  possibly  a 
significant  point. 

The  following  notes  and  extracts  attest  to  the  importance 
of  Puriton,  Downend,  and  Chisley  Mount  in  former  days. 

(1)  .  Exon.  Domesda}^.  "  Roman  a  Ecclesia  Beati  Petri  has 
a  manor  which  is  called  Peritona  (Puriton)  which  Queen  Edith 
held.  In  it  are  six  hides.  It  did  not  return  geld  except  for 
five  hides.  Arable,  twelve  carucae.  Of  these  St.  Peter's 
Church  has  eleven  villani,  four  cotarii,  four  servi,  two  cows, 
sixty  sheep,  150  acres  of  meadow,  150  acres  of  pasture.  Value 
p.  a.  twelve  librae." 

(2)  .  Puriton  lapsed  from  the  possession  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  possibly  after  the  death  of  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII, 
who  died  25th  May,  1085.  His  successor  Victor  III  was 
consecrated  9th  May,  1087.  The  great  Domesday  Survey 
was  made  in  1086.  Puriton  (Peritona)  having  been  Royal 
Saxon  demesne  King  William  may  have  taken  it  over  and 
then  given  it  to  Alured  de  Hispania  of  Nether  Stowey,  who 

13     Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XXIII,  i,  20,  27,  35  ;  LV,  173-4. 
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had  Quantock  manors.  Anyhow  Alured's  lineal  successors 
for  centuries  held  Puriton,  Downend  and  Woolavington.  Here 
was  an  important  "  burgh  "  called  "  Burgh  de  Capite  Montis," 
surely  a  very  ancient  burgh — possibly  a  burgh  in  Saxon  times. 

In  the  Somerset  Placita  of  Henry  III  mention  is  made  of 
this  "  Burgh  de  Capite  Montis."  Here  was  the  "  Chedel- 
munt,"  the  "  munt  "  evidently  being  "  mons  "  a  word  which 
reappears  as  late  as  Saxton's  Elizabethan  map  (1570-1596). 
The  spot  at  the  end  of  Polden  is  called  "  Chiese  Chettle  of  ye 
Mount."    Perhaps  "  Cheldelmunt  "  should  be  "  Chesdelmunt." 

(3)  .  In  the  Somerset  Placita,14  a  list  of  King's  bailiffs  and 
Serjeants  is  given,  amongst  them  those  of  "  Chefdelmunt  "  {sic), 
and  it  is  instructive  to  note  also  of  Wachet  (Watchet)  :  for 
Watchet  was  a  port  of  great  resort  in  Saxon  times  boasting  of 
a  royal  mint.  The  derivation  of  "  Cheldelmunt  "  is  rather 
an  etymological  puzzle.  Is  it  "  Castle  of  the  Mount,"  just  as 
the  Norman  fort  at  Nether  Stowey  is  locally  called  "  Castle 
Mount  ?  "  Close  by  Downend  is  a  field  or  marsh  called 
"  Chislet."  In  the  Proceedings,  xxm,  i,  35,  "  Chisley  Mount  " 
is  thus  described  : — "  This  mound  appears  to  be  a  small  hill- 
fort  commanding  the  Parret,  the  course  of  the  river  being 
considerably  nearer  to  the  mound."  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  "  Vikings  pill  "  of  the  Gaunt 's  Hospital  records  was  close 
by,  and  that  this  name  was  used  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
considerable  permanence  of  600  years  if  the  Vikings  left  it 
there  in  the  ninth  century.  This  adds  to  its  deeply  historical 
importance,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Alfred  campaign 
of  878. 

(4)  .  In  an  Inquisition  p.m.,  9  Edward  I  (1281), 15  Thomas 
Trivet  held  of  the  King  in  chief  Crandon.  Also  Puriton,  of  John 
de  Columbers,  the  lineal  successor  of  Alfred  de  Hispania  at 
Nether  Stowey  barony.  Also,  la  Donende  (Downend)  ; 
I85.  of  land  and  a  burgage  held  of  the  said  John  de  Columbers 
in  socage  :  Cruk,  the  Domesday  manor,  still  surviving  in 
Great  Crook,  etc.,  six  bovates  land  and  a  windmill  held  of 
John  de  Horsey. 

14.  "  Somersetshire  Pleas,"  Som.  Rec.  Soc,  XI,  p.  67. 

15.  Calendar,  Vol.  II,  p.  238. 
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(5)  .  In  an  Inq.  p.m.  at  Somerton,  16  Ed.  Ill  (1343), 
Philip  de  Columbers  held  Nether  Stowey  barony  and  Puriton  1 
with  hamlet  of  Downend  ;  also  Stockland  Lovell,  Crandon  I 
and  Woolavington.  Puriton  and  Downend  were  held  of  the  1 
King  in  chief  by  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  barony,  an  indication  1 
of  their  relative  importance  at  that  date. 

(6)  .  In  1394,  Nether  Stowey,  Downend,  Puriton,  Wool- 
avington,  Stockland  Lovell,  Crandon,  Honibere,  Wolmersdon  I 
(N.  Petherton)  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Somerset  Feet  of  Fines11  I 
as  part  of  the  Touchet  or  Audley  lands,  inherited  from  the  | 
Columbers  family,  thus  indicating  the  chief  "  membra  "  of 
the  Nether  Stowey  barony  in  this  region  of  the  Parrett  as  it  I 
originally  was  formed.  Now  and  then  Stowey  is  called  | 
"  Stowey  Columbers."  J 

(7)  .    In  an  Inq.  p.m.  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nicholas  de 
Audley,  2  Henry -IV  (1403),  Nether  Stowey,  Downend  and 
Puriton  were  held  by  the  service  of  one  barony.    Wolmersdon  j 
in  North  Petherton  was  held  "as  of  the  manor  of  Downend,"  ! 
here  again  proving  the  old-world  importance  of  Downend. 

(8)  .  In  an  Inq.  p.m.  of  John  Audley  de  Audley,  12th  Nov., 
6  Henry  VII  (1491),18  the  manor  of  Nether  Stowey  was  worth 
40  marks  ;  manor  of  Downend  worth  60s.  ;  manor  of  Puriton 
worth  201.  ;  all  held  of  the  King,  by  service  of  the  moiety  of 
a  barony. 

(9)  .  In  1470  the  King  granted  the  Manor  of  Puriton,  ten 
messuages  and  Downend  :  20  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of  meadow, 
and  160  acres  of  land  in  Bawderyppe  (Bawdrip)  and  Croke 
(Domesday,  Crecca  or  Creek)  within  the  parish  of  Bawdrip, 
together  with  15  burgages  in  Downend  to  John  Lambard.19 
The  grant  of  15  burgages  in  Downend  in  1470  testifies  to  the 
importance  of  the  "  Burgh  de  Capite  Montis  "  up  to  this  date. 

The  question  is,  was  it  a  very  old  burgh  ?  From  the  Pipe 
Rolls  of  Henry  II  Philip  de  Columbers  holds  and  accounts  for 
xs.  in  Burgriht.    This  appears  in  several  years  of  Henry  II, 

16.  Calendar  of  Inq.,  Edw.  Ill,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  268. 

17.  Som.  Rec.  Soc,  XVII,  p.  209. 

18.  Calendar  of  Inq.,  Hen.  VII,  Vol.  I,  p.  247.. 

19.  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1467-7477,  p.  187. 
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viz.  the  4th,  13th,  18th,  19th,  etc.  ;  apparently  the  only  burgh 
then  held  by  Philip  de  Columbers  was  at  Puriton  and  Downend. 
The  Burgus  or  old  borough  of  Nether  Stowey  did  not  exist  at 
that  early  date. 

To  begin  with,  Puriton  and  Downend  were  the  most  im- 
portant possessions  of  the  barons  of  Nether  Stowey  and  they 
must  have  overshadowed  Bridgwater  as  a  port  of  call  at  any 
rate  for  150  years  after  the  Conquest.  The  existence  of  the 
old  burgh  (perhaps  Saxon  as  hinted)  survives  on  "  Burrow 
Mead  "  opposite.  In  the  Pipe  Rolls  Philip  de  Columbers  and 
the  Burgriht  disappear,  perhaps,  because,  as  Gerard  says,  the 
Bridgwater  bridge,  built  or  begun  in  Richard  I's  days  by 
William  Brewer,  attracted  if  it  did  not  compel  traffic  to  Bridg- 
water. But  the  greatest  blow  to  Puriton  and  Downend  was 
when,  in  1677,  the  "  New  Cut  "  formed  in  the  Parrett  loop, 
including  150  acres  of  land,  was  obliterated.20 

Bridgwater,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  all  pills,  an- 
chorages and  creeks  on  the  Lower  Parrett  and  estuary. 

In  a  charter  of  Henry  VII,  confirming  a  previous  charter 
of  Edward  IV  and  granting  privileges  to  Bridgwater,  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  are  thus  given  according  to  a  copy 
of  a  Bridgwater  document  at  Enmore  Castle,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Broadmead. 

"  That  the  Liberties  and  Franchises  of  that  Town  or  Borough 
shall  extend  out  of  the  said  Town  or  Borough  by  the  Limits, 
moots  and  Bounds  following.  To  wit  by  Land — On  the  East 
part  to  a  certain  Cross  called  Kelyng  Cross  and  from  there  to 
a  certain  field  called  Matthews  Field  on  the  West ;  and  from 
thence  to  a  certain  place  called  Cropille  on  the  north  part  and 
from  thence  to  the  said  Cross  called  Kelyng  Cross." 

"  And  by  water  from  the  Bridge  called  Lyme  Bridge  to 
Leuclyve  (Heuclif  ?)  or  clyse  and  from  there  to  Brendown 
(Breandown),  together  with  the  Rode  called  Seynt  Andrews 
pole  (apparently  the  anchorage  opposite  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Burnham).  The  pool,  at  Highbridge ;  the  Hed  of  Com- 
wiche  ;  Wiynpenyes  dokke  (where  wine  was  landed  ?);  Mill- 
pille ;  Prioras  pille  (the  pill  of  the  Prioress  of  Cannington 

20.    See  Gough  MSS.,  Somerset,  at  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Nunnery  ?) ;  har  fulle  pill  (harpod  or  harepath  pill  ?) ;  Saxpole 
(perhaps  the  pill  of  the  Saxons)  ;  Paulefc  pille  ;  Do  wend  pille  ; 
Pegenspill  (Pegenese  was  a  separate  Domesday  manor) ;  Crow- 
pille,  with  all  other  pools  creeks  and  places  in  the  same  water 
for  ships  and  other  vessels  to  lie  and  rest  there." 

These  pills  were  places  where  the  small  shallow  craft  and 
"trows"  might  rest,  not  much  larger  than  big  rhines  or 
ditches.  Barges  might  have  been  used  for  local  distribution 
from  the  head  of  Combwich.  William  of  Worcester  (c.  1482) 
describes  the  ships  of  Bristol  as  naves,  naviculae,  cymbae, 
wodbryshys,  cacheys,  pycardes  coming  from  the  ports  of 
Wales.  The  Abbey  of  Glaston  had  probably  its  barges  plying 
along  the  Pill-row  cut  and  elsewhere,  and  so  linking  with  the 
Parrett  mouth. 

There  was  one  pool  or  pill  surviving  in  the  place-name 
"  Walpole,"  which  may  have  been  the  pill  of  the  Waelas  or 
Welsh  as  opposed  to  "  Saxpole,"  the  pool  of  the  Saxons.  In 
the  documents  of  Gaunt's  Hospital21  there  is  mention  several 
times  of  "  Wykyngspill,"  historically  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant pill  of  all,  as  showing  the  lodgment  there  of  the 
Vikings  dating  back  to  Saxon  times  and,  presumably,  to  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred  (a.d.  878).  This  place-name  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  connection  with  Cynwith,  or  Cymwich 
just  below. 

The  very  early  church  history  of  Bridgwater  and  district 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  first  activities  were  outside 
the  old  town  as  it  used  to  exist.  Horsey  Chapel,  close  to 
Polden,  has  a  story  of  its  own  ;  so  have  Idstoke  (or  Edstock) 
and  Hunstile.  Collinson  (vol.  in,  86)  hands  down  the  tradi- 
tion that  at  Horsey-Pignes  was  the  mother  church  to  Chilton, 
where  at  Domesday  there  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  priest  with 
one  carucate  and  two  cottagers."  St.  Saviour's  may  have  its 
own  story.  Both  Chilton-Trinity  and  Chilton-Polden  have 
a  long  history.  No  one  knows  where  the  church  or  chapel  of 
St.  Bridget,  mentioned  in  an  old  Bridgwater  document,  was 
situated.  But  just  as  the  port  of  Bridgwater  swallowed  up 
all  pills  and  anchorages  on  the  Parrett  from  Lymbridge  to 

21.    Braikenridge  Collection  at  Taunton  Castle. 
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Brean  Down,  so  St.  Mary's  swallowed  up  Chilton,  Idstock, 
Hunstile,  Horsey  and  the  rest.  But  this  does  not  diminish 
the  archaeological  interest  of  the  first  little  outposts  of  the 
church  in  the  Lower  Parrett.  That  chapel  at  Downend  is 
still  a  puzzle,  alluded  to  in  Collinson  (vol.  n,  396).  Could  St. 
Bridget  have  founded  this  ? 

The  whole  question  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  Parrett 
is  interesting,  not  only  from  the  light  which  particular  re- 
searches throw  upon  the  early  annals  of  Bridgwater,  but  also 
upon  obscure  historical  events  in  British  and  especially  Saxon 
times.  Until  we  call  up  again  and  reconstitute  the  original 
features  of  the  levels,  fens,  marshes,  ports,  anchorages  (such 
as  Downend  or  the  head  of  Combwich),  castles,  forts  (such  as 
Ruborough  Camp,  Danesborough,  Cannington  and  Combwich), 
we  cannot  follow  military  campaigns.  Much  depends  upon 
old  roads  and  packways  and  herepaths.  Strategy  rests  upon, 
geography.  The  relative  importance  of  the  Parrett  valley, 
especially  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  may  be  found  to  be 
greater  than  at  first  sight  appears.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out  in  my  "  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Edington  "  (878-901)  new 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  site  of  this  famous  battle-field 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  King  Alfred's  crowning 
victory. 

Further  (and  this  is  a  very  important  point),  the  proximity 
of  the  Welsh  coast ;  the  Islands  of  Steep  and  Flat  Holmes,  as 
pirate  observation  points  ;  the  sallying  advantages  of  the  TafT, 
Wye  and  Usk ;  the  existence  of  such  old  Welsh  ports  as  Porth- 
Kerry ;  the  occupation  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Danici  silva) ; 
the  command  of  the  Aust  Passage  with  uninterrupted  lines  of 
Severn  and  Avon  communication  with  Bristol ,  Bath  and  Chippen- 
ham, via  Avonmouth — all  suggest  a  sea  and  land  concentration 
in  a.d.  878  upon  the  Parrett  mouth,  and  so  upon  Combwich 
or  Cynwith  Castle  and  Passage,  and  then  upon  the  Poldens. 
This  concentration  explains  Vikings  Pill,  and  gives  colour  to 
the  sea  and  land  attacks  which  the  Wiltshire  military  terrain 
by  itself  cannot  afford. 
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BY  T.  BRUCE  DILKS,  B.A.,  F.R.HIST.S. 


THE  last  will  and  testament  has  an  important  place  among 
the  documents  from  which  we  derive  a  sure  though 
imperfect  knowledge  of  medieval  life.  From  it  additions  are 
made  to  our  understanding,  at  one  time  of  local  topography, 
at  'another  of  local  genealogies.  Here,  we  find  welcome  in- 
formation regarding  a  chantry  whereof  we  already  know,  or 
an  altar  which  is  new  to  us  ;  there,  we  gain  some  light  on  an 
article  of  personal  or  household  use.  The  enquirer  into 
medieval  economics  is  helped  in  estimating  the  wealth  of  the 
prominent  merchant,  and  in  learning  the  manner  in  which 
that  wealth  was  distributed  after  his  death.  It  is  a  class  of 
document  that  the  local  historian  delights  to  find  and  cannot 
afford  to  neglect. 

In  this  study  I  propose  to  examine  a  score  or  more  of  wills 
from  among  the  vast  store  of  manuscripts  which,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Bridgwater,  I  am  at 
present  engaged  in  transcribing.  They  belong  entirely  to  the 
XIV  and  XV  Centuries.  The  earliest  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  1310,  the  latest  that  of  1497.  All  are  written  in  Latin 
and  nearly  all  are  entirely  legible.  I  will  try  to  set  forth  their 
chief  characteristics,  and  sift  from  them  what  may  help  us  to 
reconstruct  life  in  Bridgwater  as  it  was  between  400  and  600 
years  ago  in  the  days  of  the  town's  greatest  prosperity. 

In  nomine  Dei,  Amen  ! 

These  are  the  solemn  words  with  which  the  testator's  last 
wishes  with  regard  to  his  material  possessions  are  invariably 
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prefaced.  The  will  was  in  fact  a  purety  ecclesiastical  concern, 
lilt  belonged  not  to  the  State,  but  to  the  Canon  law.  To  this 
day  the  juxtaposition  of  Probate  and  Divorce  reminds  us  that 
in  the  centuries  that  saw  these  documents  written,  questions 
affecting  Marriage  and  questions  testamentary  were  not  dealt 
with  in  the  King's  Courts  of  Law,  but  in  those  of  the  Church. 
It  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  were  due  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  they  encouraged  and  even  compelled  men, 
under  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  arrange  what  dis- 
posal of  their  property  should  be  made  after  their  death. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  churchmen  were  no  losers  by  this 
fatherly  solicitude,  but  even  if  such  was  the  case  they  deserve 
credit.  The  existence  of  a  clearly  drawn  up  instruction,  re- 
garded by  the  survivors  as  legal  and  binding,  was  no  doubt 
•the  means  of  warding  off  many  a  family  quarrel  which  other- 
wise would  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  parish,  a  constant 
object  of  its  priest's  solicitude. 

The  clergy  do  not  seem  to  have  advised  their  parishioners 
to  make  their  wills  in  health,  as  Quakers  in  a  later  age  counsel 
each  other  to  do.  If  they  did,  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
recommendation  having  been  followed.  They  appear  to  have 
Jbeen  content  to  leave  the  drawing  up  of  a  will  until  they  were 
called  to  visit  the  testator  in  mortal  sickness.  I  gather  this 
from  the  fact  that  probate  is  usually  dated  very  soon  after  the 
making  of  the  will,  as  a  rule  within  a  month.  We  ought  not 
to  generalize  too  hastily  from  insufficient  data,  but  I  think 
this  may  stand. 

In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  This  imprimatur,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Church  is  followed  by  the  date  of  the  document  and  the 
formula  "I,  A.B<,  make  my  will  in  this  manner."  Some- 
times the  testator  records  here  the  fact  of  his  sickness,  quali- 
fying the  admission  with  an  assurance  that  his  memory  and 
mind  are  undimmed.  Sometimes  the  latter  circumstance 
alone  is  mentioned. 

First  among  his  bequests  as  it  would  appear — in  primis — ■ 
the  testator  commends  his  soul  to  "  God  Almighty,  his  Re- 
deemer," or  to  "  God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  All  Saints," 
and  his  body  to  holy  sepulture.  He  rarely  fails  to  indicate 
the  spot  in  which  he  desires  that  burial  may  take  place.  If 
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he  names  it,  it  is  his  own  parish  churchyard  or  occasionally 
the  church  itself.  Mistress  Joan  Hert  wishes  to  he  buried 
beside  a  former  husband  in  the  parish  church  ;  Mistress  Joan 
Cosyn,  in  the  south  porch  ;  and  Mistress  Iseult  Cave,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  coram  ymagine  Sancte  Trinitatis. 
That  without  exception,  all  these  Bridgwater  folk,  who  par- 
ticularize the  place  of  their  burial,  name  either  the  parish 
church  or  its  churchyard,  seems  to  show  us  that  laymen  were 
rarely  interred  in  the  burial  grounds  either  of  the  Grey  Friars 
in  Friarn  Street  or  of  the  Canons  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
the  East  Gate.  From  Somerset  Wills  [Somerset  Record  Soc, 
xvi,  61,  66]  we  learn  that  Sir  Leonard  Hakeluyt  and  his  Lady 
bequeathed  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Friars  Minor  of  Bridgwater.  These  are  the  only  records  of 
the  burial  of  laymen  in  either  of  these  churches  with  which  I 
have  met.1 

So  is  it  also  with  the  stranger  without  our  gates.  John 
Baker  of  Wembdon  will  be  buried  in  Wembdon  churchyard  ; 
Mistress  Juliana  Barde,  who  appears  to  be  associated  with 
Cleve,  at  St.  Andrew's  in  that  parish  ;  John  Bulke  of  Bristol, 
mariner,  at  St.  Michael's  in  that  city  ;  and  Richard  atte  Stone, 
who  seems  to  be  connected  with  Cannington,  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  village. 

The  wills  which  we  have  under  our  observation  do  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  question  of  the  sumptuousness  of  medieval 
obsequies.  In  those  among  them  in  which  special  sums  are 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  these  are  but  few,  there  is  no 
means  of  discovering  how  much  goes  to  actual  funeral  ex- 
penses, how  much  to  candles,  how  much  to  services  rendered 
by  the  clergy.  In  the  last  item  we  are  touching  on  a  most 
important  class  of  bequests  which  must  be  treated  fully  later 
on.  For  the  present  we  are  looking  for  "  funeral  expenses  " 
proper, — money  to  be  laid  out  on  the  day  of  burial.  In  one 
or  two  cases  the  satisfaction  of  outstanding  debts  is  grouped 
with  these,  and  we  may  note  in  passing  that  about  a  third  of 

1.  T  have  since  met  with  the  will  of  Wm.  Michel  (1477),  mercer,  of 
Bridgwater,  who  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
the  Friars. 
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the  testators  make  special  mention  of  such  liquidation  of 
liabilities. 

John  de  Mulle's  estimate  of  what  was  required  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XIV  Century  for  honourable  burial,  ad  corpus 
meum  honorifice  sepeliendum,  is  twenty  shillings.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  prosperous  cloth-merchant,  and  so,  I  judge, 
was  his  contemporary,  Gilbert  Russell,  who,  however,  mixes 
matters  by  directing  that  all  his  tenements  are  to  be  sold  in 
order  to  realize  £20  to  meet  the  costs  of  his  funeral  et  pro 
animabus  patris  et  matris  mee  atque  benefactorum,  and  we 
cannot  tell  how  much  of  that  large  sum  may  have  been  spent 
in  this  filial  post-mortem  benefaction. 

At  the  approach  of  the  terrible  Black  Death,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  ordered  a  prayer  "  that 
God  may  protect  the  people  from  the  pestilence  which  had 
come  from  the  East,"  William  Maiselin  left  six  pounds  of  wax 
to  burn  around  his  corpse  on  the  day  of  burial,  and  ten  shillings 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  on  the  same  occasion.  Eleven 
years  later,  John  Knight  devoted  £4  pro  expensis  in  die  sepulture 
mee.  In  1361,  the  year  in  which  the  pestilence  was  renewed, 
Roger  Swopham  instructed  his  executors  to  use  five  pounds 
and  five  shillings  pro  expensis  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  and 
on  that  day  to  give  a  penny  to  each  needy  person  asking  alms. 
Later  in  the  century,  William  Hooper,  in  one  of  his  wills,  men- 
tions debts  and  funeral  expenses  together,  Richard  Cronle 
devotes  a  tenement  to  the  like  purposes,  and  John  Baker  of 
Wembdon  leaves  for  the  day  of  his  burial  5s.  in  bread  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  "  for  my  soul's  sake,"  and  10s.  to  be  spent 
r  for  me,"  ut  expendatur  pro  me. 

Gifts  to  the  medieval  Church  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
subsequent  comment,  some  laudatory,  some  quite  otherwise. 
While  one  writer  praises  the  meritorious  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  giving  large  sums  for  the  founding  and  decoration 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  charitable  institutions,  another  condemns  a  system 
under  which  he  charges  an  unscrupulous  priesthood  with 
having  preyed  on  the  fears  of  an  ignorant  laity. 

This  is  no  place  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  theological 
discussion  ;    we  are,  as  historical  students,  primarily  con- 
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cerned  with  historical  facts.  All  we  need  note  at  present  is  the 
reasoning  that  led  to  those  facts. 

The  basic  belief  underlying  these  ecclesiastical  gifts  accepted 
with  assurance  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  not  only  for  the  living 
but  also  for  the  dead.  The  channel  for  this  intercession  was 
the  priest.  His  aid  in  this  direction  was  sought,  and  it  was 
deemed  right  and  lawful  to  reward  his  service. 

There  appear  to  have  been  between  twenty  and  thirty 
clergymen  in  the  borough,  possibly  more.  The  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  probably  stood  highest  in 
rank  among  them.  He  and  his  brethren  were  the  rectors  of 
the  parish  church,  as  well  as  of  St.  George's,  Wembdon,  and 
served  the  Lord's  Chapel  in  the  Castle.  The  vicar  of  St. 
Mary's  was  nominated  by  them,  and  three  clerks  served  with 
him  at  the  high  altar.  There  were  at  least  four  or  five  chantry 
priests,  chief  among  whom  was  the  chaplain  of  the  chantry 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  a  clerk  in  attendance.  Lastly, 
there  were  the  Friars  Minor,  or  Grey  Friars,  with  their  warden. 

As  the  appropriator  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  the  master  of 
the  Hospital  receives  bequests  with  the  explanatory  phrase 
pro  decimis  oblitis,  euphemistically  suggesting  a  certain  negli- 
gence in  the  regular  payment  of  his  greater  tithes  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  The  sums  left  for  this  object  range 
from  6d.  up  to  405.  Win.  Diste,  for  his  tithes  forgotten,  leaves 
to  the  master  four  bushels  of  wheat  and  four  bushels  of  green 
peas.  Richard  atte  Stone  also  left  payment  in  kind  ;  wheat, 
barley,  beans  and  oats,  a  bushel  of  each  ;  but  this  was  ab 
Cannington.  John  Bulke,  of  Bristol,  mariner,  names  John 
Harpetre,  the  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  and 
leaves  him  3s.  4d.,  having  apparently  an  easy  conscience  as 
to  any  arrears.  And  so  it  is  also  with  four  of  the  Bridgwater 
testators.  Mistress  Fote  distinguishes  between  the  master 
and  the  brethren,  and  leaves  I2d.  to  the  master  and  12^.  to  the 
brethren,  with  a  request  to  the  latter  to  pray  for  her  soul. 

It  may  be  observed  from  an  examination  of  the  Somerset 
Wills  that  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  the  wills  of  testators  outside  the  borough.  In  this 
larger  field,  the  master  and  brethren  were  far  less  fortunate 
than  the  popular  Grey  Friars.    Yet  Robert  Hylle,  of  Spaxton, 
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left  £4  to  the  brethren  in  1423  in  order  to  secure  their  inter- 
cession. 

The  history  of  the  Bridgwater  advowson  is  typical  of  that 
of  half  the  livings  in  England.  When  William  Briwer  founded 
the  Hospital, -he  gave  the  brethren  a  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  the  vill,  and  amplified  this  gift  with  that  of  the  church 
of  the  parish.  The  donation,  it  is  true,  .was  saddled  with  an 
annual  payment  of  100,5.  to  Bath  Abbey,  whence  the  advowson 
had  been  diverted  by  William.  In  spite  of  their  plea  of 
poverty  in  1336,  we  may  suppose  the  canons  of  St.  John's  to 
have  been  comfortably  well-to-do,  for,  in  addition  to  St.  Mary's, 
they  received  the  livings  of  Isle  Brewers,  Lanteglos,  Wembdon, 
Moorwinstow,  Chilton  Trinity  and  Northover,  and  beside  their 
Bridgwater  acres,  they  held  land  elsewhere  in  Somerset  as 
well  as  in  Dorset. 

Thus  the  advowson  was  appropriated  to  the  brethren  of 
the  Hospital,  and  the  church  was  served  by  a  vicar  of  their 
appointing.  I  have  not  yet  gleaned  facts  enough  to  speak 
definitely  of  this  priest's  status  in  the  borough.  Possibly  it 
varied  during  300  years.  The  vicar  of  a  flourishing  town  like 
Bridgwater  was  probably  a  much  more  important  personage 
than  the  poor  parson  of  a  country  parish.  Yet  Richard  de 
Exebrugge,  one  of  the  clergy  who  accepted  the  position  during 
the  terrible  year  of  the  Black  Death  is  described  as  "  a  poor 
clerk,"  acolyte."  On  the  other  hand  "  Master  Sir  John 
Colswayn,"  one  of  the  XV  Century  vicars,  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  more  importance  and  means.  We  learn  from  Bishop 
Ralph's  register  that  the  rents  and  issues  of  the  vicarage  in 
1340  did  not  exceed  20  marks,  "  according  to  the  taxation  of 
the  tenth,"  but  possibly  the  actual  was  higher  than  the  taxable 
value.  Out  of  this  the  vicar  would  have  to  board,  lodge  and 
pay  his  clerks,  farm  his  glebe  and  exercise  Christian  charity. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  not  so  wealthy  as  some  of  the 
chantry  priests  who  were  associated  with  him.  None  of  these, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  ever  exchanged  his 
chaplaincy  for  the  vicarage.  John  Smock  became  parson  of 
West  Baggeborough,  where  let  us  hope  the  glory  of  Will's 
Neck  was  not  lost  on  his  medieval  mind,  and  Thomas  Wylde- 
merch  accepted  the  rectory  of  Chilton. 
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The  bequests  to  the  vicar  are  small.  Generally  they  appear 
to  be  personal,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  request  for  his 
prayers.  Rarely  the;y  are  stated  to  be  for  tithes — the  smaller 
tithes — forgotten.  Here  and  there  the  sum  is  not  stated,  but 
it  is  to  be  enough  to  pay  him  for  saying  a  trental,  or  sequence 
of  thirty  masses.  Otherwise  the  largest  sum  he  receives  is 
5  s.  The  vicar  of  Cleve  is  granted  6d.  and  a  sheep  by  Mistress 
Barde. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vicar  was  closer  to  the 
people's  thoughts  than  the  rector.  I  have  said  that  the  gifts 
to  him  seem  more  personal,  while  those  to  the  master  are 
nearly  always  for  tithes  forgotten  and  more  perfunctory.  The 
master  is  never  mentioned  by  name  ;  on  three  occasions  we 
learn  who  the  vicar  was.  John  Parys  appears  in  a  will  of 
1339,  the  peasant  leader  Nicholas  Frompton  is  named  in  1383, 
and  Wm.  Hurste  twice,  once  in  a  mutilated  will  and  once  in 
1400.  The  definite  mention  of  Frompton's  name,  notorious 
in  connection  with  the  disturbances  of  1381,  is  specially  in- 
teresting. He  is  described  in  Richard  Cronle's  will  as  perpetual 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  and  thus  seems  entitled  to  the  place  in  the 
list  of  Bridgwater  vicars  which  has  been  hitherto  denied  him. 

The  three  clerks,  who  assisted  the  vicar  at  the  high  altar, 
are  definitely  mentioned  as  regards  number  and  on  two 
occasions  by  name.  John  de  Mulle  leaves  the  deacon  2d.  and 
the  "  two  other  clerks  a  penny  each."  Wm.  Maiselin  leaves 
them  6d.  each.  Edith  Halygan  in  1382  names  John  Smok, 
Wm.  Clerke  and  Richard  Hacche,  and  leaves  them  3d.  each. 
The  year  after,  Richard  Cronle  names  the  same  trio,  but  leaves 
them  Is.,  6d.  and  3d.  respectively,  a  distribution  more  satis- 
factory to  the  future  parson  of  West  Baggeborough.  A  year 
later  Nicholas  Feror  leaves  them  2d.  each.  Roger  Slype  gives 
each  3d.  ;  Joan  Hert,  3d.  each,  if  present  at  her  obsequies  ; 
Robt.  Potter  leaves  Qd.  to  the  three,  "to  be  equally  divided 
among  them  "  ;  Iseult  Cave  leaves  them  4$.  each. 

As  was  not  unusual  in  medieval  parishes,  these  clerks  prob- 
ably lived  in  the  vicarage.  The  house  stood  opposite  the 
south  door  of  the  church,  and  may  have  been  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  dwelling-house  still  known  as  the  old  vicar- 
age.   We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  vicar's  household  in  an  attesta 
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tion  of  a  chaplain  of  North  Newton  in  the  XV  Century  which, 
for  the  sake  of  its  quaint  English,  shall  be  given  in  full. 

"  Be  hit  knowen  to  all  men  to  whom  this  present  writyng  shall 
com  witnesseth  truly  as  foloweth  that  William  Tredewyn  of  North 
Newton  wt  yn  the  parishe  of  Northepederton  in  the  Countie  of 
Somerset  Chapleyn  saith  of  his  feith  and  trouth  that  fro  vi  yere 
of  age  of  playne  remembrans  vnto  the  tyme* "that  the  seid  William 
Tredewyn  was  xiii  or  xiiij  yere  of  age  was  contynually  ahidyng  yn 
the  vicarage  of  Briggewater  wt  one  Sir  John  Wheler  parishe  prest 
of  the  seid  Towne  to  lerne  reede  and  syng  wt  the  seid  Sir  John 
Wheler  at  the  commaundement  of  Mr  Sir  John  Colswayne  then 
ther  vyker  of  the  seid  Towne  and  dayly  and  nyghtly  for  the  more 
party  at  borde  and  bedde  wt  yn  the  seid  vycarage  and  as  y  shall 
awnser  to  almighty  Jesu  when  so  euer  hit  shall  pleyse  god  that  y 
am  well  remembered  for  the  tyme  of  vj  or  vij  yere  that  one  John 
de  Myre  of  the  est  Cuntrey  cam  to  the  seid  Towne  of  Briggewater 
to  the  seid  Mr  Sir  John  Colswayne  vycar  and  brought  home  his 
Kent  yerely  and  the  said  William  Tredewyn  is  nowe  of  age  I  wynter 
(50  winters)  In  witnesse  here  of  y  haue  subscribed  my  name. 
Per  me  William  Tredewyn  dm.  Cappellanum  de  manu  propria." 
(Bridgwater  Borough  Documents,  115). 

I  have  probably  understated  the  number  of  the  chantry 
priests,  who  were  an  important  branch  of  the  parish  clergy. 
Well-endowed  chapels  and  gilds  were  sometimes  served  not 
only  by  one  but  by  several  chaplains.  Eventually,  it  may  be 
possible  to  draw  up  a  tolerable  list  of  the  Bridgwater  chaplains 
by  means  of  other  documents  than  these  wills.  For  the 
moment  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  highest  number  of  them 
mentioned  as  contemporaries  in  a  single  will. 

The  most  important  of  them  is  the  chaplain  of  the  chantry 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  He  lived  in  a  house  which  stood 
next  to  the  vicarage  on  the  west  side  of  it,  and  there  probably 
lived  his  clerk  whom  he  was  to  find  and  maintain  at  his  own 
charges.  Like  the  vicar  he  was  to  be  a  resident  priest,  and 
unless  hindered  by  bodily  infirmity  he  was  to  celebrate  the 
solemnities  of  the  Mass  as  frequently  as  possible,  and,  duly 
surpliced,  to  be  present  daily  in  the  choir  at  each  canonical 
hour.  His  seat  there  was  that  nearest  the  entrance  on  the 
north  side. 

In  ecclesiastical  precedence  he  owed  obedience  to  the  vicar. 
With  him  he  shared  equally  the  perquisites  of  all  wax  which 
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remained  over  in  the  unburnt  candles  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  which  no  doubt  he  needed  to  meet  a  portion  of  the 
demands  which  his  office  made  on  him  to  provide  tapers  and  ! 
candles  and  torches  for  the  service  of  the  church.    Besides  a 
lamp  burning  perpetually,  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish  for  the  j| 
choir  thirteen  tapers,  cereos,  weighing  33lbs.  of  wax,  renew- 
able on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption ;  two  torches  or  twisted  i 
candles,  torticios,  of  16lbs.  weight,  to  be  lit  and  to  burn  daily  at  1 
the  elevation  in  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  to  be  re- 
newable on  the  same  vigil ;  two  tapers  at  the  same  daily  mass 
and  one  wax  candle,  candelam  cere,  to  burn  every  night  "  while  ! 
the  antiphon  is  being  sung  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  I 
Virgin  Mary."    The  last  occasion  may  be  of  special  interest 
to  students  of  medieval  church  ritual. 

One  other  care  the  Seneschals  of  the-  Gild  Merchant — and 
it  was  they  who  prescribed  the  duties  of  his  office— placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  this  chaplain.  This  was  the  provision 
of  a  caretaker  for  "  la  Clock,"  unless  indeed  he  preferred  to 
wind  it  up  and  regulate  it  himself,  and  of  all  the  "  small  essen- 
tials of  brass  and  iron,"  omnia  minora  sive  minuta  necessaria 
enea  et  ferrea,  pertaining  to  its  works.  This  clock  in  Bridg- 
water parish  church  so  early  as  1393  is  worthy  of  note. 

If  the  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  chantry  had  duties  to  perform, 
he  seems  to  have  been  well  endowed  with  lands  in  and  about 
the  town.  So  also  was  the  chantry  of  Holy  Trinity  which 
possessed  lands  in  "  Briggewater,  Cosyngton,  Blakelond, 
Kerdysbury,  Estbower,  Bradney,  Weyforlond,  Chylton  More 
and  Wemedon."  These  were  leased  to  the  chaplain  of  the 
chantry,  who  was  bound  to  keep  all  the  property  including 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  repair  like  an  ordinary  tenant. 
The  rents  of  these  were  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance. 

His  sacred  duties  were  to  celebrate  mass  and  other  divine 
offices  at  the  altar  of  Holy  Trinity  in  the  parish  church,  either 
in  his  own  person  or  by  means  of  a  sufficient  substitute.  He 
was  to  be  present  in  the  choir  of  the  church  with  the  other 
priests  and  clerks,  and  say  masses  "  for  the  good  estate  of  our 
Lord  King  and  his  heirs,  and  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Realm 
and  for  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses,  and  their  successors, 
and  the  Community  of  the  town  and  for  the  souls  of  Master 
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Richard  Bruton,  Wm.  Gascoigne,  Wm.  Poulet  and  Alianora 
his  wife,  Sir  John  Poulet  and  Constance  his  wife  and  all  their 
children,  Thos.  Gascoigne  and  Wm.  Gascoigne,  and  all  bene- 
factors of  the  Chapel  buried  during  the  chaplain's  lifetime." 
He  was  allowed  an  annual  vacation  of  20  days  to  visit  his 
friends  or  for  recreation  !  so  long  as  he  "  celebrated  and 
prayed  "  as  usual  during  such  absence.  '  If,  however,  he  were 
to  take  French  leave  to  the  extent  of  doubling  that  period, 
then  woe  betide  him  !  We  have  power  in  such  case  to  re-enter 
on  our  possessions.    (Bridgwater  Borough  Documents,  580). 

"  Trenyte  Chauntre  "  seems  in  the  end  to  have  outstripped 
f*  our  lady  chauntre,"  while  that  of  "  Sayt  gorge  "  came 
third,  their  respective  values  being  £9  135.  8d.,  £8  0s.  8d.  and 
£6  2-5.  Qd.  But  when  those  sums  represented  their  incomes, 
the  "  Burgages,  Tenements  and  Cot  ages  belonging  to  every 
the  saide  Chauntrie  ben  sore  in  Decaye  and  a  great  parte  of 
them  at  the  poynt  of  utter  Ruyne."  (Documents,  750,  751). 
These  were  the  three  chief  chantries  of  other  altars  and  gilds 
more  anon.  How,  meanwhile,  did  the  chaplains  fare  at  the 
hands  of  the  faithful  ?  ^ 

John  de  Mulle  left  Master  Thomas  I2d.,  and  to  each  chaplain 
in  constant  service,  assidue  celebranti,  in  the  parish  church  2d. 
Wm.  Maiselin  left  them  I2d.  each.  John  Knight  left  I2d.  to 
each,  with  special  bequests  of  205.  and  6|  double  yards  of 
Seudri  [Sudory  ?]  to  Master  Thos.  Wyldemersch  and  10s.  to 
Master  Adam  Storie.  He  also  left  £4  for  a  chaplain  to  cele- 
brate one  year  pro  anima  mea,  as  well  as  £4  for  his  first  year- 
mind  and  £4  for  the  second.  Roger  Swopham  left  the  chap- 
lains I2d.  each,  and  15s.  to  Master  Thos.  Wildemersshe,  as 
well  as  £15  to  celebrate  for  his  soul  for  three  whole  years. 
Against  this  large  gift  may  be  placed  Robert  Castel's  penny 
to  each  priest  celebrating. 

Wm.  Hoper  left  a  trental  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
chaplains,  and  as  a  sort  of  postscript  to  the  will  there  is  an 
added  clause  granting  them   10s.  in  like  manner.  Edith 

L  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  five  or  six  wills  more,  one  of  which 
{no.  724)  definitely  mentions  "  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary  " 
in  the  parish  church. 
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Halygan  names  John  Shepton  for  \2d.,  Master  Robert  North 
over,  who  later  became  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  chantry,  for 
4d.,  and  Master  Wm.  Mareys  for  4d.,  while  Richard  Cronle 
leaves  the  same  three  12d.  each.  Nicholas  Feror  gives  3d.  to 
each  chaplain  ;  and  John  Sopham,  to  each  priest  celebrating 
which  would  include  the  vicar,  2s.  Roger  Slype  makes  a 
similarly  designed  bequest  of  6d.,  but  specially  mentions  the 
vicar  for  I2d.  Joan  Hert  leaves  6d.  to  each  chaplain  serving  in 
the  church  and  present  at  her  obsequies,  and  Robert  Potter 
leaves  them  4d.  each  ;  Joan  Fote  names  Master  Thos.  Blache 
for  6d.,  John  Scleper  for  6cZ.,  John  Hothsnam  for  4td.,  Richard 
Smyth  for  4cZ.  and  Wm.  Toker  for  \2d.,  all  to  celebrate  for  her 
soul.  Iseult  Cave  leaves  6d.  to  each  priest.  Wm.  Diste  leaves 
I2d.  to  Master  Thos.  Blacche,  and  Stephen  Cok  4d.  to  each 
chaplain  celebrating  daily. 

It  is  convenient  here  to  speak  of  the  Grey  Friars,  though 
for  that  purpose  we  must  temporarily  leave  the  parish  church. 
They  appear  as  a  body  in  eleven  of  these  wills.  Richard 
Cronle  left  them  two  trentals.  Wm.  Diste,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  their  confraternity  in  1409,  left  them  four  bushels 
of  green  peas.  Joan  Fote  left  them  two  bushels  of  wheat  and 
two  bushels  of  beans.  In  money  they  received  legacies  of 
40s.,  2s.  6d.,  20s.,  20s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  M.,  20d.  and  2s.  6d.  At 
the  end  they  complained  of  a  great  falling  off  in  charitable 
gifts,  and  that  they  had  little  beyond  what  they  derived  from 
the  service  of  the  chapel  on  the  bridge.  Special  mention  is 
made  in  Gilbert  Russell's  will  of  Friar  Peter  of  Bokelond.  He 
is  to  receive  20s.  to  mend  his  habit  yearly  so  long  as  it  shall 
last,  ad  habitum  suum  corigendum  annuatim  dum  duret.  The 
wealthy  John  Knight  leaves  Friar  Wm.  Chilton  half  a  mark. 

The  upkeep  of  the  walls,  woodwork  and  windows  of  St. 
Mary's  devolved  on  all  the  burgesses  of  the  borough.  They 
were  all  of  one  religion  ;  they  were  all  responsible  for  the  one 
parish  church.  Tallages  were  granted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  parishioners  ad  reparationes  et  emendationem  ecclesie,  and 
£7  or  £8  would  be  collected  in  this  manner.  (Documents,  806, 
807,  808,  809,  811).  The  fabric  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
testator,  and  legacies  for  its  maintenance  were  generally  in 
the  form  of  money.    In  the  wills  which  we  are  considering  are 
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to  be  found  bequests  ad  opus  ecclesie  or  ad  jabricam  ecclesie — 
12d.,  20s.,  £3,  12(2.,  I2d.,  2s.,  3s.  U.  and  3s.  4d.  Joan  Cosyn 
leaves  for  this  end  45.  6d.  "  which  are  in  the  hands  of  John 
Deysham,  the  butcher,"  and  whose  recovery  by  the  wardens 
may  be  therefore  problematical !  Wm.  Maiselin  dedicates  to 
the  same  purpose  "  one  best  brass  pot,"  1  ollam  Eneam 
optimam,  the  great  cooking-pot  which  was  an  important 
possession  of  every  good  household. 

The  poor  were  not  forgotten.  Gilbert  Russell  leaves  to  the 
poor  of  the  infirmary  of  St.  John  135.  4d.  ;  Julian  Barde  to 
the  poor  on  the  day  of  sepulture  a  quarter  of  barley  and  wheat  ; 
Wm.  Maiselin  10s.  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral  ;  Roger  Swopham  a  penny  to  each  seeker  of  alms 
in  die  sepulture  ;  John  Baker  5s.  in  bread  to  the  poor  on  his 
funeral-day  for  his  soul's  sake  ;  Joan  Hert  3-5.  4d.  to  be  shared 
among  the  poor  "  to  pray  for  my  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed  in  the  vill  of  Bridgwater." 

Alone  among  these  Bridgwater  folk  Gilbert  Russell  left 
money  for  vicarious  pilgrimages  to  be  made,  for  his  soul's 
sake,  pro  ?ne  ;  40s.  for  the  'man  who  would  fare  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  [of  Compostella]  in  Spain  and  to  that  of  our  Lady 
of  Rocamadour  in  Guyenne  ;  and  10s.  for  the  man  who  would 
make  the  English  tour  of  the  shrines  of  Bromholm,  Walsing- 
ham  and  Canterbury.  Two  pounds  does  not  seem  an  ex- 
cessive amount  to  cover  the  journey  to  south-west  France  and 
Spain,  but  as  it  cost  a  pilgrim  only  Qd.  to  cross  the  Channel  or, 
if  he  had  a  horse,  2s.,  two  pounds  might  be  made  to  go  a  long 
way,  especially  if  Master  Russell's  pilgrim  voyaged  direct  from 
Bridgwater  to  Bordeaux  in  a  wine  or  woad  ship.  Our  Lady's 
of  Walsingham  and  the  Holy  Cross  of  Bromholm  were  well 
known  Norfolk  shrines,  and  Thomas  a  Becket's  tomb  became 
the  most  famous  in  Europe. 

Closely  associated  with  pilgrimages  was  the  maintenance 
of  bridges  and  roads  for  travellers'  feet,  and  this  was  regarded 
as  a  truly  pious  duty.  Thus  we  find  the  same  Gilbert  Russell 
leaving  10s.  for  the  purchase  of  stones  for  mending  the  road 
between  the  hospital  and  the  bridge  ;  and  Roger  Swopham 
20s.  for  the  causeway  between  Brigg'  and  Horsy,  which  con- 
tinued the  road  between  the  bridge  and  the  hospital. 
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Godsons  are  remembered  in  two  cases,  John  de  Mulle  leaving 
them  each  a  penny  and  Joan  Herb  6d.  each. 

Definite  money  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  are  not 
numerous.  John  Knight  divided  £4  16s.  8d.  among  seven 
legatees,  and  Roger  Swopham  £18  among  twelve.  These  were 
two  wealthy  men  ;  the  former  left  at  least  £17  to  religious  uses 
in  money  alone,  and  the  latter  not  less  than  £22.  These  were 
large  sums  for  the  middle  of  the  XIV  Century.  John  de 
Mulle  and  Gilbert  Russell  appear  to  have  been  well-to-do 
cloth  merchants  who  died  in  the  early  years  of  the  same 
century,  and  cloth  appears  in  their  wills  as  well  as  money. 

John  de  Mulle  leaves  32yds.  of  cloth,  most  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  new  and  of  "  mixed  "  colour,  de  novo  panno  mixto. 
His  daughter  Iseult  receives  7yds.  of  this,  his  sister  Lucy  3yds., 
and  three  men  3|yds.,  3yds.  and  2|yds.  respectively.  He 
gives  his  wife  7yds.  of  light  blue  cloth,  de  albo  blueto,  and  to 
his  nurse  and  John  le  Palmer  3yds.  each  of  russet,  de  russeto. 
Gilbert  Russell  leaves  to  Walter  le  Large  5yds.  of  the  best 
cloth  "  which  the  same  Walter  has  in  his  keeping  "  and  5yds. 
of  the  same  cloth  to  Robert  le  Porter.    These  were  executors. 

John  de  Mulle  leaves  also  a  best  brass  dish,  patellam,  two 
second-best  dishes,  a  gown  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  robam  de 
burello,  a  tunic  of  light  blue  cloth,  de  albo  blueto,  a  tunic  of 
dark  blue  cloth,  de  nigro  blueto,  a  moiety  of  his  share  of  the 
frodger  (that  is  inferior  corn),  a  best  brass  pot,  a  second  best 
brass  pot  and  a  brass  cup,  pocenetum. 

Gilbert  Russell's  personal  effects  include  a  second  best 
gown,  a  green  supertunic  with  hood,  a  russet  supertunic  with 
hood,  two  rochettes,  rocheta,  which  he  leaves  to  Agnes  Doyssyel 
and  her  daughter,  and  a  best  gown. 

We  are  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  cloths 
from  a  parchment  which  provides  a  list  of  Gilbert  Russell's 
goods  remaining  in  the  hands  of  certain  men  who  are  named. 
(Documents,  404).  These  consist  of  25  pieces  of  cloth  of 
various  colours  worth  £18,  three  pieces  of  cloth  of  various 
colours  worth  £3  0s.  I0d.,  three  old  cloth  lengths  worth  3s., 
2Jyds.  of  bluetum  worth  4s.  2d.  (i.e.  Is.  8d.  per  yd.),  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  Flanders  worth  £12,  a  basin,  pelvis  cum  lavator', 
worth  10s.,  a  towel,  mappa,  worth  \ld.,  five  seats,  sedilia, 
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worth  2s.  6d.,  a  silver  cup,  ciffus  argenteus,  worth  135.  4cZ., 
another  cup  worth  85.,  a  lamp,  lampada,  worth  2s.,  and  in 
addition  to  these  goods  £26  in  the  hands  of  his  journeyman 
and  £10  in  those  of  Robert  le  Porter.  Truly  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant was  Gilbert  Russell ! 

Julian  Barde  leaves  carts,  caretos,  and  sheep,  multones, 
bidentes,  and  wheat  and  barley  besides  a  tunic  de  blueto,  a  hood 
of  medley,  caputium  de  melle,  a  supertunic  of  green  and  one 
of  blue.  Wm.  Maiselin  particularizes  silver  spoons,  coclearia 
argentea,  and  a  best  gown.  John  Knight,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  tanner,  leaves  to  his  brother  Andrew  all  undressed 
skins  with  all  his  instruments  for  that  craft,  and  to  Robert 
Mostard  his  best  gown.  A  gown  of  bluetum  appears  in  Rd.  atte 
Stone's  will.  Rd.  Cronle  leaves  to  his  executors  unum  plumbum 
et  ferrum  servient'  dicto  plumbo. 

Nicholas  Feror  grants  his  daughter  Joan  a  brass  pot  con- 
taining a  gallon  and  a  half  ;  John  Sopham  a  brass  pot  and  a 
pelisse  cum  lanatore  to  his  son  Roger  ;  John  Baker  a  cape, 
urmilausam,  and  best  tunic  to  his  son  Henry,  a  red  gown  to  his 
son  John,  and  a  blanket  and  a  sheet  to  his  daughter,  Magota. 
Joan  Hert  leaves  a  best  veil,  velamen,  and  a  best  gown  ;  Joan 
Fote  a  best  hood,  capitium,  two  best  veils  and  a  best  brass 
pot  ;  Stephen  Cok,  a  cup  called  Macer,  ciphum  vocatum  Macer, 
six  silver  spoons,  a  brass  pot,  a  small  posnet  or  saucepan,* 
posnetam,  two  brass  platters,  a  basin,  pelvim  cum  lavator\  a 
table  cloth,  mappam  mensalem,  a  hand  towel,  manutergium, 
a  coverlet,  coopertorium,  a  pair  of  blankets,  unum  par  lodicum, 
-a  pair  of  sheets,  unum  par  linthiaminum,  a  box  or  basket, 
cistam,  containing  8  bushels,  a  black  coffer,  cofram,  containing 
2  bushels,  two  platters  of  tin,  per  apsides  stangneos,  two  dishes, 
discos,  two  saucers,  sausarios,  and  one  charger,  all  of  the  same 
metal.  Finally,  John  Myllward  leaves  to  his  daughter  Isabel 
.a  platter,  a  dish  and  a  candlestick. 

So  much  for  personal  property.  When  we  come  to  real 
estate,  lands  and  houses,  we  approach  a  more  important 
subject,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  matter. 

Why  are  there  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  deeds  of  gift, 
leases,  sales,  quitclaims  and  so  forth,  dealing  with  the  transfer 
of  tenements,  among  the  borough  archives  ?    It  has  been 
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suggested  that  they  were  placed  in  the  municipal  chest  for 
safety  only,  but  the  more  of  them  I  read,  the  more  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  when  all  have  been  placed  in  order  of 
sequence,  thoroughly  examined  and  tabulated,  it  will  be  found 
that  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  title-deeds  of 
lauds  and  tenements  which  have  been  given  to  the  church 
itself  or  to  one  of  the  religious  gilds.  Such  property  thus 
became  common  property,  the  property  of  the  commonalty, 
and  the  deeds  were  kept  in  the  common  chest.  There  are 
leases  by  "  all  the  burgesses  "  of  tenements,  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  given  or  devised  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Mass  of 
the  B.V.M.  or  to  the  lights  before  the  Holy  Cross.  There  are 
deeds  of  gift  to  a  trust  evidently  acting  for  some  gild  or  fra- 
ternity. There  are  deeds  of  transfer  whose  presence  is  ex- 
plained by  the  discovery  of  another  deed  finally  conveying 
the  property  to  the  church.  It  is  the  same  with  the  majority 
of  these  testaments. 

The  law  of  England  did  not  allow  the  landowner  to  bequeath 
real  estate.  It  passed  to  the  heir.  But  there  was  an  ex- 
ception. It  was  one  of  the  privileges  which  a  free  borough 
might  hold,  that  a  burgess  might  devise  a  burgage  to  some 
one  other  than  the  heir.  It  did  not  prevail  in  all  boroughs, 
and  in  some  it  was  limited  to  burgage  property  which  had  not 
been  inherited  but  acquired  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  In 
Bridgwater  we  find  among  the  wills  examples  of  the  borough 
custom.    Incidentally  we  shall  meet  other  facts  of  interest. 

John  de  Mulle  left  for  ever  \2d.,  proceeding  from  a  tenement 
next  the  churchyard,  for  the  upkeep  of  a  taper  before  the 
Blessed  Mary  at  the  altar  in  the  parish  church  next  the  altar 
of  All  Saints.  This  altar  of  All  Saints  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  any  list  of  the  altars  in  St.  Mary's  within  my  knowledge. 
For  the  same  object  John  left  Sd.  proceeding  from  another 
tenement  ;  and  a  third  tenement  outside  the  West  Gate  he  left 
to  his  wife  Iseult  for  her  lifetime,  but  on  her  death  the  rent 
is  to  be  devoted  to  a  year-mind  for  himself,  his  wife  Joan, 
and  his  wife  Iseult  for  ever.  Further  he  directed  I2d.  to  be 
devoted  to  the  mass  before  the  cross. 

As  we  have  noted  already,  Gilbert  Russell  left  all  his  tene- 
ments to  be  sold,  not  only  to  cover  his  funeral  expenses,  but 
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for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother  and  his  benefactors, 
anticipating  that  the  sale  would  realize  £20.  This  was  in 
addition  to  405.  for  the  upkeep  of  his  year-mind. 

Wm.  Maiselin  left  a  half  burgage  outside  the  West  Gate  to 
the  wardens  of  the  light  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
chancel. 

John  Knight  leaves  a  tenement  in  High  Street  to  Wm.  atte 
Mulle  and  his  wife  Joan,  their  heirs  arid  assigns,  after  the 
death  of  the  testator's  wife,  on  condition  that  they  are  "  to 
find  and  maintain  a  priest  to  celebrate  for  the  souls  of  me  and 
Agnes  my  wife  for  four  years  and  are  to  render  thence  yearly 
to  the  light  of  St.  Mary  a  certain  render  which  render  formerly 
belonged  to  St.  Mary  from  the  same  tenement  and  is  2s."  He 
also  leaves  a  garden  to  his  wife  and  her  assigns. 

Roger  Swopham  leaves  all  his  tenements  and  burgages  in 
the  vill  to  bis  wife.  After  her  death  his  executors  are  to 
realize  the  property,  and  masses  are  to  be  celebrated  and  other 
pious  works  performed  "  for  the  souls  of  me  and  of  the  afore- 
said Agnes  and  of  our  children  as  well  as  for  the  souls  of  all 
faithful  departed." 

Richard  atte  Stone,  apparently  of  Cannington,  leaves  to  the 
wardens  of  the  light  of  the  chantry  of  the  B.V.M.  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bridgwater  a  half  burgage  outside  the  West  Gate  as 
you  go  towards  Kerdesbury,  for  the  souls  of  certain  relatives. 

Robert  Castel  leaves  a  half  burgage  outside  the  West  Gate 
in  West  Street  to  his  wife  with  remainder  to  his  children. 
After  their  decease  the  property  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  money 
realized  to  be  distributed  by  his  executors*  for  his  soul  and 
those  of  his  antecessors. 

Wm.  Hoper  leaves  a  tenement  in  via  Cocorum  (Cooks'  Row 
was  in  High  Street)  and  a  tenement  in  St.  Mary  Street  to  his 
wife,  and  after  her  death  to  his  daughters.  If  they  die  childless, 
the  two  tenements  are  to  go  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  In 
his  second  will,  made  seven  months  later,  he  describes  the 
High  Street  tenement  as  next  to  the  old  Tolsey  or  Toll-booth, 
veterem  Tolseldam,  a  point  of  topographical  interest.  Re- 
mainder is  here  given  to  the  wardens  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Richard  Cronle  devises  two  tenements  without  the  West 
Gate  towards  La  Parke,  one  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and 
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funeral  expenses,  the  other  for  his  soul  and  the  discharge  of 
debts.  A  third  tenement  in  the  same  situation  is  to  go  to  his 
wife  for  her  lifetime,  and  after  her  death  is  to  be  sold  and  the 
money  disposed  of  "  for  our  souls  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed." 

The  two  burgesses  named  by  Nicholas  Feror  as  the  legatees 
of  two  half  burgages  lying  outside  the  West  Gate  and  in  Orloue 
Street  respectively  are  probably  wardens.  A  third  half 
burgage  is  devised  to  his  wife  for  life  and  after  her  death  to  be 
sold  "pro  anima  mea. 

John  Sopham  bequeaths  to  his  wife  Alice  Wydecomb  a 
tenement  in  High  Street,  another  outside  the  South  Gate 
known  as  "  Pekesplace,"  and  an  acre  of  arable  in  the  field 
called  "  Weyforlong."  After  her  death  the  property  is  to  go 
to  his  son  Roger  for  the  term  of  his  life.  The  reversionary 
interest  is  to  be  sold  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Anything 
over  goes  to  his  wife  and  her  executors.  A  house  and  court- 
yard in  Eastover  are  to  be  sold  by  his  wife  and  the  money 
devoted  to  the  same  object,  the  residue  remaining  with  her. 
A  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  St.  Mary  Street  is  to  be  dealt 
with  similarly.  To  bis  son  Roger  he  leaves  a.  house  and 
courtyard  in  Penel  Street,  and  to  his  daughter  Alice  a  half 
burgage  near  North  Gate  with  a  tenement  of  our  friend,  John 
Smok,  on  one  side  of  it.  Lastly,  for  a  perpetual  year-mind 
for  himself  and  his  three  wives,  Joan,  Florence  and  Alice,  he 
leaves  the  moiety  of  his  burgage,  wherein  dwells  one  known 
as  Alpho,  quidam  Alpho  nuncupatus,  to  the  wardens  of  the 
fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

A  somewhat  indefinite  direction  is  made  by  Roger  Slype 
that  one  tenement  be  sold  and  distributed  for  his  soul  and  his 
wife's. 

The  wills  of  the  two  ladies  Joan  Hert  and  Joan  Fote  are 
linked  together  by  a  tenement  in  Penel  Street,  which  was  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Vesey  family  when  Joan  Hert  bequeathed 
it  to  Joan  Fote.  "  Reversion  of  that  said  tenement  shall  be 
ordained  for  ever,"  runs  Joan  Hert's  will,  "  after  the  death 
of  the  same  Joan  Fote  by  the  executors  of  the  same  Joan 
Fote  or  by  the  same  Joan  Fote  in  her  lifetime  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  parish  church  of  Bridgwater," 
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provided  that  the  law  regarding  mortmain  will  allow  the  gild 
to  enjoy  it.  Otherwise  the  tenement  is  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  poor  and  in  other  pious 
Works  "  for  the  souls  of  me  and  Thos.  Tanhor  and  Adam  Best 
and  of  all  my  benefactors  and  of  all  faithful  departed."  She 
also  desired  a  hundred  masses  to  be  said  with  all  possible 
speed,  cum  omni  celeritate  ! 

Joan  Fote,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  Adam  Best  mentioned 
above,  left  his  best  brass  pot  to  the  wardens  of  the  goods  of 
the  light  of  the  gild  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  as  much  linen  thread 
as  is  needed  to  make  a  cloth  for  the  altar  of  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  parish  church,  together  with  the  making  of  the  same. 
Joan  Hert's  bequest  she  passed  on  to  a  trust,  presumably 
representing  the  gild  of  Holy  Trinity  for  the  support  of  a 
chaplain  celebrating  at  the  altar  of  Holy  Trinity  for  ever  "  for 
my  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  faithful  departed."  The  tene- 
ment is  now  described  as  in  Orloue  Street,  one  of  the  fragments 
of  evidence  going  to  show  us  that  Penel  Street  was  a  short 
street,  eventually  merged  in  the  longer  Orion e  Street.  The 
name  Penel- Orlieu  survives  as  the  name  of  the  Penel  Street 
end.    Orloue  Street  has  become  Clare  Street. 

Robert  Potter  leaves  bis  dwelling-house  to  his  wife,  and  a 
cottage  in  Friarn  Street  to  his  executors,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  discharge  of  his  debts  "  and  other  works  of  piet;y." 

Iseult  Cave  left  a  good  deal  of  real  estate — a  tenement  in 
Damyet  on  the  river  bank,  two  others  in  Damyet,  a  cottage 
in  Friarn  Street,  two  tenements  in  the  street  now  known  as 
Silver  Street,  a  stall  in  the  High  Street,  a  garden  at  North  Gate 
called  "  Rome,"  a  tenement  containing  one  burgage  and  more 
next  to  the  same  gate  "  on  which  burgage  are  being  built  a 
granary  and  a  cowhouse."  All  these  on  the  death  of  the  life- 
tenants  are  to  remain  to  the  executors  secundum  consueta  burgi 
de  Briggewater,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  pro  salute  anime 
mee,  "  and  of  my  husbands,  parents,  ancestors,  friends  and 
all  faithful  departed."  The  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity  is  once 
more  to  benefit,  "  one  priest  or  more  "  celebrating  at  its  altar. 

Stephen  Cok's  tenement  in  St.  Mary  Street  is  devised  to 
his  wife,  and  after  her  death  to  his  daughter  with  remainder 
to  four  burgesses  who  presumably  represent  either  the  church 
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or  a  gild.  His  best  cup,  after  his  wife's  death,  was  to  go  to 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  mariner  of  Bristol,  John  Bulke,  had  property  in  Bridg- 
water which,  after  his  wife's  death,  is  to  be  sold  by  the  rector 
of  St.  Michael's,  and  the  proceedings  devoted  to  masses  and 
other  pious  works  of  charity.  Among  the  witnesses  is  a  holy- 
water  clerk,  aquebajulus. 

Joan  Gosyn  leaves  a  half  burgage  in  Friarn  Street  to  the 
Swengger  family  on  condition  of  holding  an  annual  obit.  In 
case  of  there  being  no  heirs,  remainder  is  to  be  with  "  the 
wardens  or  proctors  "  of  the  parish  church  for  the  support  of 
the  lights  before  the  high  cross  in  the  church. 

The  mutilated  parchment  of  Alice  More's  will  is  legible 
enough  to  show  us  that  beside  \2d.  for  the  high  altar,  summo 
altari,  she  left  the  residue  of  her  goods  for  her  soul's  sake. 

At  the  close  of  the  XV  Century  John  Myllward  left  a  half 
burgage  in  North  Street  to  his  wife  for  her  lifetime  with  re- 
mainder to  certain  trustees,  presumably  wardens.  In  another 
script  and  added  in  a  corner  is  a  legacy  of  4d.  to  Wells  Cathe- 
dral. John  Bulke  left  the  same  sum  to  Worcester  Cathedra], 
matri  ecclesie  Wygornie. 

The  real  estate  of  Gilbert  le  Bat,  Edith  Halygan  and  Win. 
Diste  was  not  devised  to  the  church. 

Almost  without  exception  executors  are  appointed  ;  some- 
times one  only — wife,  husband,  son,  daughter  ;  generally  two, 
of  whom  one  is  either  wife  or  husband  and  the  other  a  friend — 
at  times  a  chaplain .  Three  and  even  four  occur,  of  whom  one 
is  named  supervisor.  On  one  occasion  an  executor  declines 
to  serve.  Twice  the  executors  are  reminded  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  Almighty  with  solemn  adjuration. 

Probate  is  added  either  at  the  foot  or  on  the  dorse  in  all 
but  three  or  four  cases.  The  official  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton  usually  grants  it  in  a  church,  either  Bridgwater  or 
Taunton  (mentioning  St.  Mary  Magdalene)  or  Pokynton, 
Godhurst,  Wembdon,  Ho]  ford  or  Otterhampton.  The  Bristol 
will  is  proved  before  Thos.  Wheton,  rector  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  his  church. 

The  will  was  indeed  an  ecclesiastical  document.  Written 
and  often  probably  suggested  by  a  clerk — John  Ked welly, 
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the  clerk,  actually  signs  one — it  was  not  valid  until  it  had 
been  brought  thus  before  the  Archdeacon's  official  and  duly 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  archdeaconry,  and  usually  in  a 
parish  church.    In  nomine  Dei,  Amen  ! 
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Curci. 


BY  SIR  HENRY  C.  MAXWELL  LYTE,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.A. 


A  year  in  which  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  is  visiting  Stogursey  seems  appropriate  for  a 
review  of  the  story  of  the  Norman  family  which  owned  the  castle 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  caused  Stoke  to  become  known  as 
Stoke  Curei. 

The  subject  presents  considerable  difficulties,  largely  due  to  the 
facts  that  so  many  of  the  Cureis  were  named  William  or  Robert, 
and  that,  while  the  lords  of  Stoke  had  property  in  Normandy,  the 
Norman  lords  of  Courei-sur-Dives  had  property  in  England.  No 
previous  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  and  co-ordinate 
the  scattered  notices  of  the  family. 

THE  earliest  recorded  ancestor  of  the  Curcis  was  a  certain 
Baldric,  or  Baudri,  a  noble  Teuton,  who  settled  in 
Normandy  and  married  a  niece  of  Gilbert,  Count  of  Brionne. 
By  her  he  had  issue  six  sons  and  several  daughters.  They 
nourished  greatly,  and  acquired  wealth  and  honours.  Robert, 
the  third  son,  got  as  his  portion  an  estate  at  Courci-sur-Dives, 
near  Falaise,  and  took  a  surname  therefrom.1 

Richard  de  Curci,  presumably  the  son  and  successor  of 
Robert,  may  be  identified  with  the  lord  of  Curci,  who  is  stated 
to  have  slain  many  Englishmen  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
The  chronicler  in  another  passage  calls  him  the  steward  (le 
seneschal)  of  Curci,  thus  crediting  him  with  a  dignity  which 
was  certainly  enjoyed  by  several  of  his  descendants.2  Richard 
de  Curci  was  in  Normandy  in  1085,  acting  as  a  '  judge,'  or 

1.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (ed.  Le  Prevost),  II,  75. 

2.  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron. 
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arbitrator,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  he  is  also  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  king's  justices  in  connexion  with  Winchester.3 
Nevertheless,  his  share  of  the  conquered  country  was  remark- 
ably small,  consisting  only  of  three  manors  in  Oxfordshire, 
Nuneham  (Neuham),  Sarsden  (Secendene),  and  Foxcote,  with 
two  houses  in  the  town  of  Oxford.4  In  1076,  Richard  de  Curci, 
by  consent  of  his  wife  Wandelmode  and  Jtiis  sons,  Robert  and 
William,  gave  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Marmoutier-lez- 
Tours  some  land  at  Bernieres,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
them  by  his  mother  Hebrea,  and  certain  other  property.5  By 
a  subsequent  charter  he  gave  them  the  church  of  St.  Vigor 
and  further  endowments  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Maud,  of  himself  and  his  wife  Gandel- 
mode,  and  of  his  sons  Robert  and  William.6  His  benefactions 
and  those  of  other  members  of  his  family  seem  to  have  been 
intended  mainly  for  the  support  of  the  monks  of  Marmoutier 
living  at  the  dependent  ceil  of  Perrieres. 

Richard  de  Curci  figures  as  a  witness  to  many  charters  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  between  the  years  1069  and  1085,  and 
to  a  charter  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy  in  1089.7  He  was, 
however,  one  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  supported  William 
Rufus,  and  he  was  a  witness  to  several  of  that  king's  charters.8 
In  1090,  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil  and  Richard  de  Curci,  both 
grey-headed  knights,  rose  in  arms  against  Robert  de  Bellesme, 
who,  *in  the  following  year,  laid  siege  to  Richard's  castle  at 
Courci.9    The  date  of  Richard's  death  is  not  known. 

Robert  de  Curci,  being  twice  mentioned  before  his  brother 
William  by  their  father  Richard,  was  presumably  the  elder 

3.  Round's  Calendar  of  Documents  in  France,  no.  116  ;  Domesday  Book, 
Additamenta,  pp.  533,  534. 

4.  Domesday  Book. 

5.  Round,  no.  1193. 

6.  Ibid.,  no.  1194  ;  Gallia  Christiana,  XIV,  207. 

7.  Davis's  Regesta  Begum  Anglo -N or mannorum,  I,  nos.  30,  69,  76,  103, 
125,  171,  182,  207,  310. 

8.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  III,  475  ;  Davis,  nos.  334,  349,  433. 

9.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  III,  359,  362-367,  377  ;  Freeman's  William  Rufus, 
I,  273  ;  II,  519-522. 
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of  the  two  and  heir  to  the  principal  fief  of  his  family  in 
Normandy.  In  1092,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he 
appears  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  William  Rufus,  evidently 
issued  in  England.10  Six  years  later,  he  lost  his  right  eye  at 
the  battle  of  Saones,  but  we  hear  of  him  righting  again  in  1102. 11 
He  figures  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  Henry  I  in  favour  of 
St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  dated  at  Argentan.12  Some  time  before 
this,  he  had  married  Rohais  daughter  of  his  father's  old 
associate,  Hugh  de  .Grantmesnil,  and  she  bore  him  five 
children  (filios)}z  In  1105,  he  confirmed  to  the  monks  of 
Marmoutier  his  father's  gift  of  the  church  of  St.  Vigor  at 
Perrieres,  adding  some  further  endowments.  His  little  boy, 
also  called  Robert,  professed  to  give  his  consent  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  kiss  from  the  Prior.14 

Robert  de  Curci  '  the  younger,'  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  at  Bremule  in  1119,  may  fairly  be  identified  with 
the  son  of  Robert  and  Rohais  mentioned  above.15  He  was 
presumably  the  Robert  de  Curci  who  figures  as  a  witness  to 
a  charter  of  his  first  cousin,  Robert  son  of  William  de  Curci, 
and  to  a  charter  of  Henry  I  issued  at  Perrieres  in  or  soon  after 
the  year  1121. 16  So  again,  he  was  presumably  the  Robert  de 
Curci  who  granted  the  manor  of  Cottisford  to  the  monks  of 
Bee,  perhaps  in  confirmation  of  a  grant  by  his  maternal  aunt, 
Adeline,  wife  of  Roger  de  Ivry.17  He  may  furthermore  be  the 
Robert  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  as  slain  in  1157.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  two  contemporary  Roberts.  We 
must  now  turn  to  the  uncle  of  one  of  them,  the  father  of  the 
other. 

10.  Davis,  no.  328. 

11.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  IV,  34,  172;  Freeman,  II,  222. 

12.  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normannice,  II,  xci. 

13.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  III,  359,  361. 

14.  Round,  no.  1198.  The  father  is  styled  Robert  son  of  Robert,  instead 
of  Robert  son  of  Richard,  an  example  of  dittography. 

15.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  IV,  363;  V,  204. 

16.  Round,  no.  1195  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  V,  198. 

17.  Delisle,  Recueil  des  Actes  de  Henri  II,  563  ;  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  II, 
837. 
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William  de  Curci  the  First  was,  while  a  mere  boy,  mentioned 
in  two  charters  of  his  father  Richard,  the  earlier  of  which 
dates  from  the  year  1076. 18  He  is  mentioned  again  in  1105 
as  a  witness  to  his  brother  Robert's  grant  to  the  monks  of 
Marmoutier,  being  then  apparently  in  Normandy.19  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that,  at  some 
unspecified  date,  he  obtained  the  paternal  estate  in  England. 
To  Faritius,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  the  monks  of  that  place 
he  gave  the  church  of  Nuneham  and  part  of  the  tithe,  this 
offering  by  him  and  his  wife  being  made  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Mary,  in  the  presence  of  Serlo,  Bishop  of  Seez,  and  Neal,  Abbot 
of  Burton.20  A  little  later,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  the 
remainder  of  the  tithe,  and  to  enlarge  his  benefaction  by  the 
addition  of  a  fishery  in  the  Thames.21  These  gifts  were  soon 
confirmed  by  Henry  I,  who  styles  William  de  Curci  his  steward 
(dapifer  mens),  and  they  were  also  included  in  a  general  con- 
firmation, which  cannot  be  later  than  the  year  1123.22  William 
de  Curci  similarly  styles  himself  '  steward  of  the  king  of 
England  '  in  a  charter  whereby  he  grants  to  the  priory  of 
Perrieres  a  yearly  muid  of  barley  from  his  mill  there,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  his  deceased  brothers,  Richard  and 
Robert,  and  the  souls  of  his  parents  and  predecessors,  and  for 
his  own  spiritual  welfare.23  Thus  it  appears  that  he  had  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  though  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Tie  was  lord  of  Courci  itself.  The  law  of  succession  in 
Normandy  was  favourable  to  younger  sons.  William  de  Curci 
figures  as  a  witness  to  charters  of  King  Henry,  Queen  Maud 
and  other  persons  of  importance.24 

It  has  been  seen  above  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 

18.  Round,  nos.  1193,  1194. 

19.  Ibid.,  no.  1197. 

20.  Ghronicon  de  Abingdon  (ed.  Stevenson),  II,  52. 

21.  Ibid.,  53. 

22.  Ibid.,  54,  110. 

23.  Round,  no.  1196,  ascribed  to  A.D.  1124-1136. 

24.  Ghronicon  de  Abingdon,  II,  56,  65,  66,  75,  96,  107,  113,  116,  117  ; 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,  I,  100  ;  IV,  100  ;  V,  191  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls.,. 
Ill,  470  ;  Robinson's  Gilbert  Crispin,  143. 
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survey,  Richard  de  Curci  had  only  a  comparatively  small 
estate  in  Oxfordshire.  His  son  William  had  more  than  twenty- 
five  knights'  fees,  extending  into  several  counties.25  Part  at 
least  of  this  great  increase  resulted  from  his  marriage  to  Emma 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  de  Falaise  of  Stoke,  co. 
Somerset.  With  her  he  got  a  moiety  not  only  of  the  lands 
which  her  father  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
but  also  of  those  which  he  had  acquired  since.26  Stoke  itself 
became  the  head  of  the  Curci  barony  in  England. 

William  de  Falaise  and  Geva  his  wife  had  established  at 
Stoke  a  priory  of  Benedictines  dependent  upon  the  abbey  of 
Lonlay,  near  Domfront  in  Normandy,  and  the  monks  were 
careful  to  obtain  confirmations  or  enlargements  of  their  estate 
from  successive  lords  of  Stoke.  Among  the  persons  in  this 
category  were  William  fitz  Humphrey  and  Emma  his  wife, 
who  had  seemingly  married  him  before  her  marriage  to  William 
de  Curci.27  Surviving  both  husbands,  she  was  living  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1130.28 

William  de  Curci  the  First  had  issue  at  least  two  sons, 
William  and  Robert. 

The  second  of  these  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  Robert 
de  Curci  who,  in  1130,  was  pardoned  18s.  of  Danegeld  in 
Sussex.29  At  some  unspecified  date,  he  approved  and  wit- 
nessed a  charter  of  his  brother  William  to  the  monks  of 
Abingdon,  to  be  mentioned  later.30  It  was  with  the  consent 
of  this  brother  William  that  he  gave  the  fief  of  Denis  to  the 
monks  of  Marmoutier  at  Perrieres.31  He  is  styled  Robert  son 
of  William  de  Curci  in  a  grant  of  two  churches  in  Normandy 
to  the  same  monks.32 

25.  Return  by  his  grandson  in  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  224. 

26.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LXV,  3,  4,  27. 

27.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  353. 

28.  Pipe  Roll,  5  Stephen  (rectius  31  Hen.  I),  22. 

29.  Ibid.,  72. 

30c  Chronicon  de  Abingdon,  II,  54,  55. 

31.  Round,  no.  1197. 

32.  Ibid.,  no.  1195. 
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It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Benedictine  nunnery 
at  Cannington,  some  four  miles  from  Stogursey,  was  founded 
."by  Robert  de  Curci  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
This  may  be  true,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  what* 
ever  on  the  subject.  In  1412,  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that 
a  certain  nameless  4  dominus  de  Coursy '  had  given  some 
endowment  to  the  priory  there,  and  it  i^  not  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  that  we  find  the  bald  assertion  that  Robert 
Curci  was  the  first  founder.33  The  early  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  absolutely  blank. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Curci  pedigree  is  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  Robert  son  of  William  de  Curci  should  be 
identified  with  a  Robert  de  Curci  of  whom  there  are  frequent 
mentions  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Robert  de  Curci  is  described  as  a  royal  steward 
(dapifer)  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I,  dated  at  Marden  in  Sussex 
in  1132. 34  This  description,  however,  is  not  appended  to  his 
name  in  several  other  charters  of  the  same  king  to  which  he 
was  a  witness.35  He  was  in  attendance  upou  Stephen  in  1137 
and  1138,  and  he  witnessed,  at  least  two  of  his  charters.36  At 
a  later  date,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Empress  Maud, 
and  he  appears  as  a  witness  to  one  of  her  charters  dated  at 
Wallingford  and  to  two  dated  at  Oxford.  In  one  of  these  he 
is  again  described  as  a  royal  steward  (dapifer).27  He  was  also 
with  her  at  Falaise.38 

About  the  year  1144,  Robert  de  Curci  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and,  in  1151  or 
1152,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  '  justice  '  or  '  steward  '  of  his  son 

33.  Proc.Som.  Arch.  Soc,  XI,  109;  Leland's  Collectanea,  I,  78;  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,  I,  209. 

34.  Round,  no.  609. 

35.  Ibid.,  no.  590 ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VI,  178,  296 ;  Calendar  of 
Charter  Rolls,  III,  418. 

36.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  V,  109  ;  Round's  Commune  of  London,  99  ;  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  IV,  257  ;  V,  112  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  III,  338. 

37.  Cartulary  of  St.  Fridesivyde's,  Oxford,  I,  25 ;  Oliver's  Monasticon 
Dioecesis  Exon.,  195  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  III,  279  ;  IV,  257  ;  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  VI,  1016. 

38.  Delisle's  Recueil  des  Actes  de  Henri  II,  Introduction,  440. 
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Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy.39  Undue  stress  must  not  be  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  no  such  description  is  appended  to  his 
name  in  various  charters  witnessed  by  him  in  Normandy 
between  the  years  1146  and  1153.40  In  this  last  year,  he  was 
again  in  England,  witnessing  a  charter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  dated  at  Devizes.  Here  again  he  is  styled  '  dapifer.'*1 
He  is  called  simply  Robert  de  Curci  in  several  charters  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and 
issued  mostly  in  Normandy.  The  latest  of  them  to  which  a 
definite  date  can  be  assigned  was  issued  at  Falaise  in  1157, 
the  very  year  in  which  an  exceedingly  noble  man  named 
Robert  de  Curci  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  while  fighting 
in  Wales.42  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  his  death  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls  of  the  period  suggests  a  doubt  whether  he  was  a 
tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown  of  England.  Nor  is  he  numbered 
among  the  benefactors  to  the  priory  of  Stoke.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  he  was  the  lord  of  Courci 
than  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son. 

The  main  line  of  the  barons  of  Stoke  was  carried  on  by 
William  de  Curci  the  Second,  who,  in  or  before  the  year  1146, 
confirmed  and  enlarged  the  grants  of  his  father,  William,  to 
the  monks  of  Abingdon.43  On  his  paternal  estate  he  created 
four  knights'  fees  and  a  fifth  '  of  the  new  feoffment,'  after  the 
death  of  Henry  I.44  He  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the 
man  of  his  name  who  witnessed  a  charter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  at  Bayeux  in  1151. 45  He  seems  to  have  died 
before  the  commencement  of  the  consecutive  series  of  the 
Pipe  Rolls  in  1155. 

The  Curci  estate  in  England,  which  had  been  considerably 

39.  Cartularius  Ecclesiae  Baiocensis  (ed.  Bourrienne),  I,  26,  33,  46-48, 
51,  53. 

40.  Delisle's  Recueil  des  Actes  de  Henri  II,  I,  10,  14,  17,  18,  20,  22,  45. 

41.  Ibid.,  57  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  V,  317  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls, 
IV,  257. 

42.  Delisle,  138,  221,  305  ;  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc.  (ed.  Howlett),  I,  108. 

43.  Chronicon  de  Abingdon,  II,  54,  180,  196. 

44.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  225. 

45.  Delisle,  27. 
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enlarged  by  the  marriage  of  William  de  Curci  the  First  to 
Emma  de  Falaise,  was  further  enlarged  by  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  William  de  Curci  the  Second,  to  Amice,  or  Avice,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  William  le  Meschin  by  Cecily  de  Rumilli,  his 
wife.  Amice  seems  to  have  married  firstly  William  Paynel, 
by  whom  she  had  an  only  daughter  Alice,  married,  before 
1147,  to  Richard  de  Curci,  and  again,  before  August  1152,  to 
Robert  of  Gaunt.46  After  the  death  of^her  second  husband, 
"  Amice  daughter  of  Cecily  de  Rumilli  "  confirmed  to  the 
canons  of  Embsay  the  gift  of  her  said  mother  of  the  mills  of 
Harewood  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  soul  and 
that  of  her  son  William  de  Curci,  who  figures  as  the  first 
witness  to  her  charter.47 

William  de  Curci  the  Second  had  issue  three  sons,  William, 
of  whom  hereafter,  John  and  Jordan. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  attempt  even  the  briefest 
account  of  John  de  Curci,  the  famous  conqueror  of  Ulster. 
The  learned  and  careful  author  of  his  life  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  recognised  him  as  a  member  of  the  family 
established  in  Oxfordshire  and  Somerset,  but  was  fain  to 
confess,  in  1887,  that  his  ^parentage  was  a  problem  as  yet 
"  unsolved."48  A  few  words  must  therefore  be  said  here,  to 
show  the  grounds  upon  which  a  definite  place  is  now  assigned 
to  him  in  the  pedigree.  John  and  Jordan  de  Curci  appear  as 
witnesses  to  a  charter  of  William  de  Curci  (the  Third),  the 
king's  steward,  in  favour  of  St.  Andrew's  priory  at  Stoke,  but 
without  any  statement  as  to  their  relationship  to  him.49  But 
in  another  charter  of  William  de  Curci,  which  cannot  be  later 
than  the  year  1165,  Jordan  de  Curci  is  explicitly  described  as 
his  brother.50    This  Jordan,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  St.  Bees, 

46.  Stapleton's  Holy  Trinity,  York,  36-45  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VI, 
196,  878.  In  a  deed  belonging  to  the  period  between  1147  and  1153,  Avice 
Paynel  describes  herself  as  the  wife  of  Walter  de  Perci.  (Dodsworth  MS. 
95,  f .  68d. 

47.  Farrer's  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  III,  467,  468. 

48.  Vol.  XII,  330. 

49.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  353. 

50.  Oliver's  Monasticon  Dioecesis  Exon.,  136. 
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was  killed,  in  1197,  by  an  Irishman,  a  member  of  his  own  house- 
hold, and  the  chronicler  who  records  the  event  says  that  he 
was  "  brother  of  John  de  Curci,  the  prince  of  the  realm  of 
Ulvester."51  Inasmuch  then  as  John  was  brother  to  Jordan, 
and  Jordan  was  brother  to  William,  John  was  also  brother  to 
William. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  John  de  Curci  founded 
a  religious  house  known  as  Black  Abbey  at  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
he  made  it  over  to  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew's  at  Stoke,  the 
priory  founded  and  enriched  by  his  ancestors  in  Somerset.52 
When  he  got  into  political  trouble,  his  property  confiscated 
by  the  king  included  an  estate  at  Middleton,  co.  Northampton, 
which  had  belonged  to  William  le  Meschin  (his  grandfather) 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  and  afterwards  to  William  de  Curci 
(his  father).53  Heralds  may  note  that  he  bore  eagles  on  his 
shield.54 

William  de  Curci  the  Third,  son  of  William  de  Curci  the 
Second,  describes  himself  as  son  and  heir  of  Avice  de  Rumelli 
in  a  charter  whereby  he  confirms  a  gift  made  by  her  to  the 
nuns  of  Arthington.  The  parson  of  Harewood,  where  she 
lived,  and  her  own  domestic  chaplain  figure  among  the  wit- 
nesses.55 For  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  his  grandfather 
William  de  Curci,  his  father  William  de  Curci,  and  all  his 
relations  and  ancestors,  William  de  Curci,  '  the  king's  steward/ 
granted  to  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew's,  Stoke,  a  mill  called 
Mervin's  mill  at  Northampton,  which  he  had  bought  from 
Hugh  Gulafre.56  There  was,  however,  some  litigation  between 
him  and  the  vendor.57  By  another  charter  William  son  of 
William  de  Curci,  by  consent  of  Gundreda  his  wife  and  his 

51.  Register  of  St.  Bees,  521  ;  Chronica  Rogeri  de  Hoveden,  IV,  25. 

52.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VII,  1123  ;  Orpen's  Ireland  under  the  Normans. 

53.  Round's  Feudal  England,  218,  222  ;  Rotulus  Cancellarii,  1200-1201, 
89  ;  Rotuli  Litt.  Glaus.,  I,  33  ;  Bridges's  History  of  Northamptonshire,  I,  227. 

54.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (ed.  Dimock),  V,  339. 

55.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  IV,  520. 

56.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  353,  cf.  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
V,  186. 

57.  Pipe  Rolls,  16  Hen.  II,  116  ;  17  Hen.  II,  15. 
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heirs,  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Lonlay  the  gifts  of  his  pre- 
decessors (antecessor  es),  to  wit  William  de  Falaise  his  ancestor 
(attavus),  William  fitz  Humphrey,  William  de  Curci  his  grand- 
father, and  William  his  own  father,  that  is  to  say  a  hide  of 
land  and  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Stoke,  and  the  advowsons 
of  the  churches  of  Wootton  and  Lilstock.58  The  seal  appended 
to  this  document  shows  the  figure  of  a  knight  on  horseback, 
executed  in  a  somewhat  archaic  style. 

In  1166,  the  barony  of  William  de  Curci  the  steward  (dapi- 
feri),  held  by  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  himself,  was 
returned  as  comprising  twenty-five  fees  and  a  quarter  "  of 
the  old  feoffment,"  created  before  the  death  of  Henry  I,  and 
four  fees  and  a  quarter  "  of  the  new  feoffment,"  created  by 
his  father.  He  also  had  through  his  mother  (ex  parte  matris 
sue)  seventeen  fees  of  the  barony  of  William  le  Meschin.59  All 
the  foregoing,  held  of  him  by  military  service,  were  of  course 
irrespective  of  his  demesnes  at  Stoke,  Nuneham,  Hare  wood 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  his  paternal  in- 
heritance alone  was  much  more  extensive  than  the  combined 
estates  of  his  two  great-grandfathers,  Richard  de  Curci  and 
William  de  Falaise,  as  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  Although 
his  return  does  not  name  the  different  fees,  some  of  them  may 
be  located  with  tolerable  certainty.  Part  of  the  holding  of 
Hugh  Gulafre  was  at  Sarsden  in  Oxfordshire,  part  at  Blakesley 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  part  at  Bury  Blunsdon  in  Wilt- 
shire.60 The  fee  of  Robert  Gerbert  was  at  Odstock  in  Wilt- 
shire.61 The  fee  of  William  de  Reyny  was  at  Aisholt  in 
Somerset,  not  far  from  Stoke.62  That  of  Richard  of  London 
was  at  Wootton,  also  in  West  Somerset.63  That  of  Robert  of 
Stane  was  at  Silton  in  Dorset.64    Part  of  the  holding  of  the 

58.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  353. 

59.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  224,  225. 

60.  Baker's  History  of  Northamptonshire,  II,  22  ;  Calendar  of  Inquisi 
Hons,  III,  261  ;  Book  of  Fees,  607,  717,  932,  943  ;  Feudal  Aids,  IV,  15. 

61.  Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  II,  256  ;  Book  of  Fees,  731  ;  Feudal  Aids 
IV,  248. 

62.  Feudal  Aids,  IV,  281. 

63.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  353. 

64.  Feudal  Aids,  I,  22,  32  ;  Book  of  Fees,  607. 
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principal  tenant,  Simon  fitz  Piers,  seems  to  .have  been  at 
Brixworth  in  Northamptonshire.65 

In  addition  to  the  fees  which  William  de  Curci  held  of  the 
king  in  chief  in  1166,  he  held  of  his  neighbour  William  de  i 
Mohun  of  Dunster  one  fee  "  of  the  old  feoffment,"  which  may 
be  located  at  Holford,  and  one  fee  "  of  the  new  feoffment,"  j 
which  may  be  located  at  Honibere  in  Lilstock  and  Aley  in  I 
Over  Stowey,  half  a  fee  at  each.66 

In  1164,  William  de  Curci  attended  the  council  of  Clarendon, 
at  which  the  celebrated  Constitutions  were  issued.67  Later 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  denounced  by  Archbishop  Becket* 
at  the  council  of  Northampton  for  having  laid  hands  on  some 
of  his  property.68  As  steward  to  Henry  II  he  was  a  very 
important  person  in  Normandy,  and  he  figures  as  a  witness 
to  many  of  that  king's  charters.69 

From  the  autumn  of  1171  to  Easter  1177,  two  of  William 
de  Curci 's  military  tenants,  William  le  Puher  and  Hugh  Butler 
(Pincerna)  were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  English 
estate,  paying  to  the  Exchequer  a  fixed  yearly  rent  of  501.  Ss.70 
The  natural  inference  would  therefore  be  that  he  had  died 
leaving  an  heir  under  age,  or  had  somehow  incurred  forfeiture. 
It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  he  was  neither  dead  nor  in 
disgrace.  In  1172  or  1173,  Philip  of  Hanton  began  legal 
proceedings  against  him  with  regard  to  land  at  (West)  Harnham 
in  Wiltshire.71  William  de  Curci  the  steward  (dapifer)  was 
a  witness  to  a  charter  of  Henry  II,  issued  at  Caen  in  May 
1172.72    In  the  following  year,  William  de  Curci  was  one  of 

65.  Bridges's  History  of  Northamptonshire,  II,  80,  81  ;   Book  of  Fees, 
500,  931,  943  ;  Feudal  Aids,  IV,  2. 

66.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  227. 

67.  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  138. 

68.  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  III,  50. 

69.  Round,  nos.  24,  173,  302,  406,  482,  530,  551,  577,  685,  754,  867,  962, 
1218  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  V,  101  ;  VII,  818  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls, 
III,  362  ;  Delisle,  I,  202,  420,  421,  429,  443,  458,  479,  521,  523,  533,  535,  544, 
556,  557,  564,  569,  571,  584. 

70.  Pipe  Rolls. 

71.  Pipe  Roll,  18  Hen.  II,  128. 

72.  Delisle,  I,  584  ;  Round,  no.  1218. 
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the  sureties  for  the  king  of  England  to  the  Count  of  Maurienne.73 
So  again,  in  1174,  he  was  a  witness  to  the  conventions  made 
at  Falaise  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  sons,  and 
between  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  specifically 
styled  the  steward  (senescallo)  in  one  of  the  documents.74  A 
charter  of  Henry  II,  dated  at  Valognes  and  witnessed  by 
William  de  Curci,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  year  1175.75  Two 
chroniclers  state  that  in  1176  there  died  William  de  Curci, 
'  Justice  of  Normandy,'  thus  describing  his  office  by  a  name 
which  it  had  also  borne  in  1171. 76  The  historian  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  year  1176,  says  : — "  There 
died  also  William  de  Curci,  leaving  a  little  son  by  the  daughter 
of  Richer  de  Laigle  (de  Aquila)."77 

We  are  thus  faced  by  the  fact  that  part  of  William  de  Curci 's 
estate  was  in  the  hands  of  persons  paying  rent  to  the  English 
Exchequer,  at  a  time  when  he  was  exercising  high  functions 
in  Normandy.  By  way  of  explanation  it  may  be  suggested 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  he  had  got  into  debt 
to  the  Crown  and  had  temporarily  made  over  some  of  his 
lands  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  amount  owing.  Something 
of  the  sort  must  have  occurred  before,  for,  in  1168,  the  sheriff 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset  had  accounted  at  the  Exchequer  for 
4:1.  received  from  the  land  of  William  de  Curci.78 

As  stated  above,  William  le  Puher  and  Hugh  Butler  con- 
tinued in  possession  until  Easter  1177,  accounting  yearly  for 
that  part  of  the  honour  of  William  de  Curci  which  was  in  the 
king's  hand  (de  parte  ilia  que  est  in  manu  regis).  At  the  final 
settlement,  they  paid  25£.  4s.  for  half  a  year  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  lease,  and  furthermore  5Z.  for  half  a  year's  farm 
of  Harewood,  and  smaller  sums  from  the  land  of  William 

73.  Benedictus  Abbas  (ed.  Stubbs),  I,  37.  See  also  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
VII,  818,  and  Eyton's  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  170. 

74.  Rymer's  Foedera,  I,  30,  31. 

75.  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc.  (ed.  Howlett),  IV,  356. 

76.  Benedictus  Abbas  (ed.  Stubbs),  I,  125  ;  Chronica  Rogeri  de  Hoveden, 
II,  100  ;  Delisle,  453. 

77.  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc.,  IV,  271. 

78.  Pipe  Roll,  14  Hen.  II,  140. 
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le  Neveu,  and  the  land  of  Robert  of  London  at  Wootton.79 
Thus  it  appears  that  Harewood  had  not  been  included  in 
the  original  demise  to  them.  Later  evidence  shows  that  it 
did  not  form  part  of  the  dower  of  the  relict  of  William  de 
Curci.  He  may  have  retained  it  for  his  own  use  in  the  event 
of  his  return  to  England  before  the  liquidation  of  his  debt  to 
the  Crown.  Wootton  seems  to  have  fallen  as  an  escheat  to 
its  overlord.  William  le  Neveu  (Nepos)  occurs  as  a  witness 
to  two  Curci  charters.80 

In  1180,  the  heirs  of  William  de  Curci  were  entered  as  still 
owing  to  the  Crown  74L  175.  6d.  of  the  debt  of  their  father 
in  Normandy,  and  a  further  sum  of  2001.  in  respect  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  king  had  discharged  William's  debt 
of  341  35.  3d.  to  Peter  de  Bures.81 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  about  Gundreda  de  Warenne, 
the  second  wife  of  William  de  Curci  the  Third.  Although 
nothing  is  certainly  known  about  her  parentage,  it  is  clear  that 
she  was  closely  related  to  the  Earls  of  Surrey.  Her  uncommon 
Christian  name  recalls  that  of  a  more  illustrious  Gundreda, 
the  wife  of  William  de  Warenne,  the  first  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
she  appears  to  have  retained  her  original  surname  throughout 
her  life.82  While  a  mere  child,  she  was  married  «to  Peter  de 
Valognes,  who  died  in  1160  without  issue.83  She  was,  how- 
ever, old  enough  to  acquire  an  interest  in  some  of  his  property, 
and,  in  1166,  she  is  entered  as  holding  a  fee  of  Robert  de 
Valognes,  the  brother  and  heir  of  her  deceased  husband.84 
She  married  secondly  William  de  Curci,  who,  in  her  right, 
enjoyed  the  Valognes  estate  at  Dersingham  in  Norfolk.85  As 
seen  above,  she  is  mentioned  by  name  in  one  of  his  charters. 

Gundreda  de  Warenne's  third  husband  was  Geoffrey  Huse, 
a  Wiltshire  man,  who  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  in 

79.  Pipe  Roll,  23  Hen.  II,  24,  25,  78. 

80.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  353. 

81.  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normannice,  I,  xcv,  44,  50,  66. 

82.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XXIII,  338. 

83.  Bracton's  Note  Book,  III,  147  ;  Cotton  MS.,  Claudius  D.  XIII,  f.  153. 

84.  Pipe  Roll,  6  Hen.  II,  11;  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  362. 

85.  Red  Book,  cclxxi. 
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1179,  presumably  by  reason  of  his  enjoyment  of  her  dower  in 
the  Curci  estate  at  Nuneham.86  It  was  at  her  request  that 
he  gave  the  church  of  Little  Fakenham  in  Suffolk  to  the  canons 
of  St.  Denys  near  Southampton.  The  advowson,  belonging 
to  the  Valognes  family,  had  formed  part  of  her  first  mari- 
tagium.87  After  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Huse,  she,  in  1199, 
obtained  the  wardship  of  his  son  of  the  same  name.88  On  his 
behalf  she,  in  1201,  paid  scutage  on  a  knight's  fee  in  Wiltshire, 
held  of  the  king  in  chief.89  In  1219,  she  is  described  as  a 
widow  in  the  king's  gift,  holding  land  at  Dersingham  (which 
had  belonged  to  Valognes)  and  at  Nuneham  (which  had  be- 
longed to  Curci).90  In  the  following  year,  she  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  to  the  church  of  Stapel- 
ford,  which  was  Huse  property.91  She  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1224,  in  possession  of  the  Curci  estate  at  Nuneham  and 
the  Valognes  estate  at  Fakenham.92 

After  the  death  of  William  de  Curci  the  Third,  the  king 
became,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  entitled  to  the  ward- 
ship of  his  infant  son,  and  he  granted  it  out  without  the  ex- 
action of  any  rent.    There  were,  however,  some  liabilities. 

An  official  return  of  the  year  1185  states  that  William  son 
of  William  de  Curci  was  then  twenty  years  of  age  and  a  ward 
of  the  king,  who  had  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  Robert 
le  Puher.  His  land  at  Wethersfield  in  Essex,  valued  at  201. 
a  year,  is  furthermore  stated  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  this 
guardian  for  fifteen  years.93  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  age  of  the  young  man  and  the  duration  of  his 
tutelage  are  alike  overstated.  In  1187,  Robert  le  Puher,  as 
guardian  of  the  land  and  heir  of  William  de  Curci  the  steward, 

86.  List  of  Sheriffs,  107. 

87.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VI,  214. 

88.  Cartse  Antiquse  Roll,  C.  19 ;  Rotulus  Cancellarii,  230 ;  Rotuli  de 
Oblatis,  8. 

89.  Rotulus  Cancellarii,  232  ;  Rotuli  de  Oblatis,  172. 

90.  Book  of  Fees,  252,  278. 

91.  Sarum  Charters  and  Documents,  100. 

92.  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  I,  123. 

93.  Rotuli  de  Dominabus  (ed.  1915),  73. 
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accounted  at  the  Exchequer  for  45L  10s,  for  the  scutage  of  the 
knights  of  William  de  Curci  and  William  le  Meschin  of  the  old 
and  the  new  feoffment  alike,  the  heir  being  in  the  king's  hand.95 
Tallage  was  also  exacted  in  the  same  year  from  Curci's  men 
at  Stoke,  Wootton,  and  Cannington,  as  if  they  were  tenants  on 
the  royal  demesne.  The  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  accounted  for  the 
issues  of  Harnham  up  to  Easter  1189,  and  Hugh  Bardolf  for 
those  of  Stoke  and  Wethersfield  up  to  Midsummer.96  It  was 
not  until  the  financial  year,  1189-1190,  that  William  de  Curci 
was  entered  in  the  account  for  Yorkshire  as  owing  a  hundred 
marks  "  for  having  his  land,"  a  phrase  which  may  mean  that 
he  had  obtained  liver}7  a  little  before  reaching  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one.9' 

William  de  Curci  appears  in  November,  1190,  as  one  of  the 
sureties  of  Richard  I  to  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily.98  Among  the 
muniments  of  the  alien  priory  of  Stoke,  there  is  an  original 
charter  whereby  William  de  Curci,  steward  of  the  king  of 
England,  confirms  all  the  gifts  of  his  predecessors  to  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew  and  the  monks  thereof.99  This  must  probably 
be  assigned  to  William  de  Curci  the  Fourth,  as  the  seal  ap- 
pended to  it  differs  materially  from  the  seal  of  his  father. 
The  equestrian  figure  is  in  a  better  style,  and  there  is  a  counter- 
seal  showing  an  eagle,  with  the  legend  : — "  Sigill.  Will,  de 
Curci  senescalli  regis  Anglie."  The  first  witness  named  is 
Simon  fitz  Simon,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rol}  of  1187, 
being  apparently  the  son  and  heir  of  Simon  fitz  Piers  who  held 
eight  fees  of  Curci  in  1166. 

By  another  charter,  addressed  to  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men alike,  William  de  Curci,  steward  of  the  king  of  England, 
confirmed  to  Henry  Huse  his  brother  (fra.tr i  meo)  some  land 
at  Harnham  which  Hugh  Huse  formerly  held  of  the  grantor's 
grandfather  and  father,  by  the  service  of  a  sixth  of  a  fee.  For 
this  confirmation  Geoffrey  Huse,  the  father  of  Henry,  gave 

95.  Pipe  Roll,  33  Hen.  II,  161,  164. 

96.  Pipe  Roll,  1  Ric.  I,  8,  179. 

97.  Pipe  Roll,  2  Ric.  I. 

98.  Benedictus  Abbas,  II,  134. 

99.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  253. 
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William  de  Curci  a  great  Spanish  horse.100  It  has  been  seen 
above  that  he  was  the  third  husband  of  Gundreda  de  Warenne, 
and  consequently  the  step-father  of  William  de  Curci. 

The  latest  contemporary  mention  of  William  de  Curci  the 
Fourth  is  in  1194,  when  he  paid  the  hundred  marks  exacted 
from  him  "  for  having  his  land."101 

No  mention  of  the  death  of  William  de  Curci  the  Fourth 
has  been  found  on  the  Pipe  Rolls.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Alice,  who,  although  twice  married  to  men  of  importance, 
retained  her  maiden  name  of  Curci.  Her  first  husband,  Henry 
of  Cornhill,  died  in  the  financial  year  ending  at  Michaelmas, 
1193. 102  After  his  death,  Alice  de  Curci,  widow,  granted  to 
Richard  son  of  Hugh  of  Buveneye  some  land  at  Cathanger 
in  the  manor  of  Stoke,  which  Geoffrey  of  Buveneye  his 
brother  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Augustinian  canons  of 
Barlinch.103 

In  1197,  Warin  fitz  Gerold,  the  king's  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer,  undertook  to  pay  no  less  than  a  thousand  marks 
for  the  hand  of.  the  great  heiress  described  as  the  relict  of 
Henry  of  Cornhill.104  In  Hilary  term  1200,  there  was  an 
assize  to  try  a  question  as  to  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Harewood,  which  the  canons  and  chaplains  of  St.  Mary's, 
York,  claimed  under  a  grant  of  Avice  de  Rumilli,  confirmed 
by  Archbishop  Roger.105  After  an  adjournment  to  the  fol- 
lowing term,  it  was  found  that  William  de  Ste.  Mere  Eglise, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  had  been  presented  to  the  church  of 
Harewood  by  William  de  Curci,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Warin 
fitz  Gerold.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  she  was  the  heir  of  the 
person  who  had  last  exercised  the  right  of  patronage,  the 
advowson  was  adjudged  to  her  husband.106 

By  an  undated  charter  of  this  period,  Warin  fitz  Gerold, 

100.  Add.  MS.  28870,  f.  103. 

101.  Pipe  Roll,  6  Ric.  I. 

102.  Pipe  Roll,  5  Ric.  I. 

103.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VI,  386. 

104.  Feet  of  Fines,  York,  9  Ric.  I ;  Pipe  Roll,  10  Ric.  I. 

105.  Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  20,  m.  9. 

106.  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis,  II,  222. 
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chamberlain  of  the  king  of  England,  confirmed  to  the  monks 
of  Marmoutier  dwelling  at  Perrieres  the  endowments  given  to 
them  by  William  son  of  William  de  Curci  the  younger  {junioris). 
A  very  similar  charter  was  issued  by  his  wife,  who  describes 
herself  as  "  Aaliz  de  Curceio  "  and  the  grantor  of  the  endow- 
ments as  her  father.  Her  seal  appended  to  it  shows  an  eagle 
displayed.107  There  is  also  a  charter  whereby  "  Aaliz  de 
Curceio,"  the  wife  of  Warin  fitz  Gerold,  confirms  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Andre  de  Gouffern  certain  grants  of  tithes  and  land  at 
Villy,  saving  the  rights  of  her  own  fief.108  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  Villy  is  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Courci-sur- 
Dives. 

Alice  de  Curci  figures  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  whereby 
Warin  fitz  Gerold,  the  king's  chamberlain,  granted  tenements 
at  Sparsholt  and  Baulking  in  Berkshire  to  his  brother  Henry 
fitz  Gerold.109 

Subject  to  the  dower  of  Gundreda  de  Warenne,  Warin  fitz 
Gerold  enjoyed  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  Curcis  of  Stoke. 
In  1201,  he  held  forty- two  fees  of  the  king  in  chief  and  two 
fees  of  the  Honour  of  Dunster.110  He  was  in  possession  of 
Harewood  in  1207  and  1209. 111  In  September  1210,  King 
John  visited  him  at  '  Stokes  Curcy  '  and  gave  him  205.  for 
his  play  {ad  ludum  suum).m  In  1212,  he  was  returned  as  the 
owner  of  Stoke,  and  the  manor  of  Wootton  was  described  as 
forming  part  of  his  barony  of  Stoke  Curci.113  So  again,  Wethers- 
field  was  described  as  belonging  to  the  Honour  of  Curci.114 
In  1211,  Warin  fitz  Gerold  accounted  to  the  Exchequer  for 
twenty -five  fees  and  a  quarter  of  the  Honour  of  William  de 

107.  Round,  nos.  1199,  1200. 

108.  D'Anisy's  Chartes  et  Actes  Normands,  I,  426.  The  description  of  her 
seal  there  given  differs  from  the  engraving  of  it,  which  in  turn  differs  from 
the  description  given  in  Demay,  Sceaux  de  la  Normandie,  no.  208. 

109.  Jeayes,  Berkeley  Castle  Charters,  44. 

110.  Pipe  Roll,  3  John. 

111.  Rotuli  de  Oblatis,  389  ;  Coucher  Book  of  Kirkstall,  10. 

112.  Rotulus  de  Prestito,  231  ;  Rotuli  Litt.  Patent,  I,  Itinerary. 

113.  Book  of  Fees,  83. 

114.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  498. 
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Curci  and  sixteen  fees  and  a  half  of  the  Barony  of  William  le 
Meschin.115 

Warin  fitz  Gerold  got  involved  in  the  political  troubles  of 
the  reign  of  John,  some  years  after  the  loss  of  his  wife's  estate 
in  Normandy.  Being  one  of  the  barons  responsible  for  the 
issue  of  the  Great  Charter  in  June  1215,  his  relations  with  the 
king  became  somewhat  strained.116  In  November  of  that 
year,  John  Marshal,  who  was  apparently  in  charge  of  the 
castle  of  Stoke  Curci,  was  ordered  to  hold  it  for  the  king,  with 
the  assistance  of  three  or  four  additional  men  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Prior  of  Stoke  Curci  for  its  defence.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  manor  was  by  the  same  writ  committed  to  the 
Prior,  who  was  to  pay  over  the  issues  to  Warin  fitz  Gerold, 
and 'it  was  explicitly  laid  down  that  Warin  was  to  suffer  no 
damage  by  this  interference  with  his  rights.117  A  few  weeks 
later,  Warin  was  given  the  land  in  Oxfordshire  of  two  of  his 
tenants  who  were  with,  the  king's  enemies.118  On  the  28th 
of  May  1216,  he  obtained  restitution  of  land  at  Down  Ampney 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  him.119  But  by  the  4th  of 
June,  John  had  become  more  suspicious  of  Warm's  loyalty. 
John  Marshal  was  accordingly  given  discretionary  power  to 
destroy  the  castle  of  Stoke  Curci,  or  to  make  it  quite  secure 
against  hostile  attack.120  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Prior  and 
Hervey  Belet  were  specifically  ordered  to  cause  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  entirely  overthrown  without  delay.121  The  town 
of  Stoke  Curci  and  the  manors  of  Stoke  Curci  and  Wootton, 
"  late  of  Warin  fitz  Gerold,"  were  shortly  after  committed  to 
William  Briwere,  and  some  of  his  land  in  Staffordshire  was 
similarly  committed  to  Thomas  of  Erdington.122 

115.  Pipe  Roll,  13  John. 

116.  Rymer's  Fcedera,  I,  131. 

117.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  239. 

118.  Ibid.,  242. 

119.  Ibid.,  272. 

120.  Rotuli  Litt.  Patent.,  I,  186. 

121.  Ibid.,  190. 

122.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  1^277,  278,  281. 
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The  king's  wrath  against  Warin  fitz  Gerold  did  not  extend 
to  his  wife.  In  September  1216,  Alice  de  Curci  obtained  a 
royal  grant  of  the  manor  of  Down  Ampney  for  her  main- 
tenance, with  the  chattels  therein  that  had  belonged  to  her 
husband.123 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  Henry  III  was 
to  commit  the  manor  of  Stoke  Curci  to  Falkes  de  Breaute,  who 
had  just  married  the  only  child  of  Warin  fitz  Gerold  and  Alice 
de  Curci.124  They  themselves  in  their  distress  {necessitate) 
were  fain  to  pledge  their  manor  of  Wootton  to  him  for  200 
marks  paid  down  and  a  yearly  rent  of  20s. 125  In  January  1217, 
the  sheriffs  of  several  counties  were  informed  that  Warin  fitz 
Gerold  had  returned  to  his  allegiance,  and  were  directed  to 
reinstate  him  in  possession  of  various  lands  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.126  He  obtained  specific  restitution  of  Down 
Ampney  and  other  lands  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  in  October, 
and  of  certain  rents  in  Lincolnshire  in  January  12 18. 127  He 
died  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  months,  evidently  pre- 
deceased by  his  wife,  the  last  of  the  Curcis  of  Stoke.128  There 
is  an  incidental  notice  of  a  bequest  by  her  to  the  nuns  of 
Clerkenwell  of  505.  a  year  out  of  the  manor  of  Nuneham.129 

Alice  de  Curci  left  issue  two  daughters,  Joan  and  Margaret, 
one  by  each  of  her  husbands.  The  wardship  of  the  elder,  Joan 
daughter  of  Henry  of  Cornhill  was,  in  1196,  sold  by  the  Crown 
to  Hugh  de  Neville,  and  in  due  course  she  married  him.130 
There  is  a  singular  entry  on  one  of  the  rolls  of  Chancery  of 

123.  Rotuli  Litt.  Glaus.,  I,  285.  An  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hall  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing.  (Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  LVIII,  ii, 
24-28). 

124.  Ibid.,  293. 

125.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  on  Rutland  MSS.,  IV,  55,  56. 

126.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  295. 

127.  Ibid.,  330,  350. 

128.  Ibid.,  363  ;  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  I,  ii. 

129.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  TV,  83  ;  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  lxviii. 

130.  Rotuli  de  Oblatis,  295  ;  Pipe  Rolls,  6  Ric.  I,  Surrey  ;  1  John,  London 
and  Middlesex  ;  Rotuli  Curios  Regis,  I,  380  ;  Rotidi  Chartarum,  54  ;  Placi- 
torum  Abbreviatio,  69  ;  Book  of  Fees,  68. 
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1205,  showing  that  at  that  time  she  was  not  allowed  to  cohabit 
with  him.131 

Margaret  the  only  child  of  Alice  de  Curci  by  Warin  fitz 
Gerold  married  firstly  Baldwin  de  Reviers,  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  William,  Earl  of  Devon.  He  died  on  the  1st  of 
September  1216,  aged  about  sixteen.132  Although  her  own 
father  was  still  living,  the  young  widow  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  who,  within  seven  weeks,  gave  or  sold  her  to  Falkes 
de  Breaute,  a  foreigner  whom  a  very  temperate  historian 
styles  "  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  ruffian.''133 

Falkes  soon  contrived  to  obtain  not  only  the  wardship  of 
his  stepson,  Baldwin  de  Reviers,  but  also  an  extraordinary 
dower  for  the  heir's  mother,  his  own  wife,  to  wit  the  castle 
and  honour  of  Plympton  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon  in  the  county  from  which  he  took  his  title.134  In  May 
1218,  he  did  .homage  to  the  king  for  all  the  lands  of  Warin  fitz 
Gerold,  arranging  to  pay  as  relief  the  100?.  chargeable  on 
succession  to  a  barony.135  In  November  of  the  same  year,  he 
got  Down  Ampney  and  Stratton  in  Wiltshire.136 

Hugh  de  Neville  and  Joan  his  wife,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Alice  de  Curci,  with  no  claim  upon  the  paternal  estate  of 
Warin  fitz  Gerold,  may  reasonably  have  expected  to  get  a 
moiety  of  Alice's  inheritance.  In  1220  therefore  they  com- 
menced legal  proceedings  against  Falkes  de  Breaute  and 
Margaret  his  wife  for  lands  at  Stoke,  Wootton,  Rodway  and 
Middle  ton.  The  suit  was  adjourned  more  than  once,  because 
the  principal  parties  to  it  were  in  the  king's  service,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  met  with  any  success.137 

131.  Rotuli  de  Oblatis,  275. 

132.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  V,  381  ;  Complete  Peerage  (1916),  IV,  316. 

133.  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora,  V,  323 ;  Memoriale  Walteri  de 
Coventria,  II,  233  ;  Lingard's  History  of  England.  Fuller  particulars  of 
Falkes's  career  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (vol.  VI), 
and  in  Miss  Norgate's  Minority  of  Henry  III. 

134.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  378  ;  Patent  Rolls,  1216-1225,  144,  145. 

135.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  363  ;  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  I,  11. 

136.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus. ,  I,  480,  481. 

137.  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  no.  72,  m.  1  ;  no.  74,  m.  23. 
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One  of  the  tenants  at  Stoke  Curci,  Richard  the  Crossbowman 
(balistarius)  fared  no  better,  for,  although  he  got  judgment 
with  damages  against  Falkes,  he  could  not  retain  possession 
of  his  tenement  on  account  of  the  power  (propter  vim)  of  the 
lord.138 

In  1224,  Falkes  de  Breaute  broke  out  into  rebellion.  The 
government  therefore,  on  the  19th  of  July,  issued  a  stringent 
order  to  the  constable  and  all  others  in  the  castle  of  Stoke 
Curci  for  its  immediate  delivery  to  the  sheriff  of  Somerset, 
threatening  them,  in  case  of  disobedience,  with  personal 
punishment  and  forfeiture.139  Henry  de  Vernay,  however, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  by  Falkes,  had  been  forbidden  by 
him  to  give  it  up  to  anybody  except  the  king  in  person  or 
Falkes  himself.140  A  siege  accordingly  ensued,  but  it  did  not 
lead  to  any  result  before  the  surrender  of  Bedford  Castle  and 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion.141  On  the  19th  of  August,  Falkes 
sent  one  of  his  adherents  to  the  west  of  England  to  arrange 
for  the  delivery  of  the  castles  of  Plympton  and  Stoke  Curci  to 
persons  acting  for  the  king.142  The  actual  transfer,  however, 
can  hardly  have  been  made  before  Hugh  de  Neville  came 
forward  with  a  statement  of  his  wife's  claim.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  he  arranged  to  pay  100  marks  for  a  moiety  of  the 
manor  of  Stoke  Curci  and  of  the  services  pertaining  thereto. 
The  sheriff,  being  ordered  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession, 
had  to  go  up  to  London  for  further  instructions.143 

Margaret  de  Reviers,  the  younger  coheiress  of  the  Curci 
estate,  was  of  course  vitally  affected  by  the  stirring  events  of 
1224.  After  being  besieged  for  a  time  with  her  husband  in 
Bedford  Castle,  she  was  allowed  to  leave  with  her  infant  son 
Thomas.144    Provision  was  also  made  for  her  due  maintenance 

138.  Rotuli  Litt.  Glaus.,  I,  644. 

139.  Patent  Rolls,  1216-1225,  456. 

140.  Ibid.,  490. 

141.  Rotuli  Litt.  Glaus.,  I,  617,  642. 

142.  Patent  Rolls,  1216-1225,  462,  463,  490;  1225-1232,  210  ;  Close 
Rolls,  1227-1231,  228. 

143.  Fine  Roll,  8  Hen.  Ill,  m.  3  ;  Rotuli  Litt.  Glaus.,  I,  464  ;  II,  16. 

144.  Annates  Monastici,  III,  88  ;  Flores  Historiarum,  II,  181. 
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under  the  direction  of  William,  Earl  of  Warenne.145  Falkes 
being  banished,  she  applied  for  a  divorce  from  him  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  never  consented  to  marry  him.146 

About  this  time,  died  Gundreda  de  Warenne,  the  aged  relict 
of  the  penultimate  William  de  Curci.  The  land  which  she 
held  in  dower  at  Nuneham  is  described,  in  December  1224, 
as  divisible  between  Joan  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Neville  and 
Margaret  the  wife  of  Falkes  de  Breaute.147  A  moiety  of  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  allotted  to  the  Nevilles,  but  the  Crown 
claimed  the  other  moiety  as  guardian  of  the  younger  lady, 
already  the  mother  of  two  sons.148  In  May  1225,  the  Nevilles 
and  Margaret  de  Reviers  set  up  a  claim  to  land  at  Fakenham 
of  which  Gundreda  de  Warenne  had  died  seised,  apparently 
believing  that  it  was  part  of  the  Curci  inheritance.149  Some 
two  months  later,  Hugh  de  Neville  obtained  a  writ  authorising 
him  to  levy  scutage  at  the  rate  of  two  marks  on  the  fees  and 
on  the  military  tenants  of  the  Honour  of  Stoke  Curci,  he 
having  served  in  the  army  of  Bedford  in  the  previous  year.150 
In  September,  the  king  gave  him  six  oaks  out  of  the  forest  of 
Dean,  for  the  repair  of  his  buildings  (domos)  at  Stoke  Curci, 
which  had  doubtless  suffered  in  the  siege.151 

In  December  1225,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Gundreda 
de  Warenne,  the  king  ordered  that  the  manors  of  Stoke  Curci 
and  Nuneham,  with  all  services,  rents  and  other  appurten- 
ances, should  respectively  be  divided  into  equal  portions, 
of  which  one  should  be  delivered  to  Hugh  de  Neville  and  Joan 
his  wife,  and  the  other  to  Margaret  de  Reviers.152  Such  an 
arrangement,  although  theoretically  equitable,  was  obviously 

145.  Annates  Monastici,  II,  300  ;  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  617. 

146.  Roger  of  Wendover  (ed.  Howlett),  II.  281  ;  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica 
Majora,  VIII,  87,  88  ;  Annates  Monastici,  III,  89  ;  Royal  and  Historical 
Letters  (ed.  Shirley),  I,  547  ;  Walter  of  Coventry,  II,  259-274. 

147.  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  I,  123. 

148.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  II,  10. 

149.  Ibid.,  37. 

150.  Ibid.,  45. 

151.  Ibid.,  62. 

152.  Ibid.,  89. 
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inconvenient  to  both  parties  and  liable  to  lead  to  friction. 
They  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  whereby  the  Nevilles 
got  Stoke  Curci,  Harnham,  and  Wethersfield,  while  Margaret 
de  Reviers  got  Nuneham  and  Harewood.  In  1228,  Hugh  de 
Neville  obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  at  Stoke  Curci.153 

The  history  of  the  Curci  inheritance  after  its  partition  cannot 
be  given  here,  except  in  the  briefest  manner. 

Margaret  de  Reviers,  the  owner  of  ODe  moiety,  died  in  1252, 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  grandson,  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  ! 
who  survived  her  only  ten  years  and  left  no  issue.  His  sister 
and  heiress,  Isabel,  Countess  of  Aumale,  died  without  sur- 
viving issue  in  1293,  but  it  was  not  until  1310  that  such  lands 
as  she  had  not  surrendered  to  the  Crown  got  divided  between 
the  two  claimants,  Robert  de  l'lsle,  descended  from  the 
brother  of  Warin  fitz  Gerold,  and  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  de- 
scended from  the  sister  of  the  first  husband  of  Margaret  de 
Reviers.  Harewood  went  to  the  former,  Nuneham  to  the. 
latter.154  Neither  of  them  was,  however,  of  the  house  or 
lineage  of  Curci. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  moiety,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
1234,  the  king  took  the  homage  of  John  de  Neville  for  the  land 
of  his  father  Hugh  and  his  mother  Joan.155  This  John  de 
Neville  died  at  Wethersfield  in  1246,  leaving  a  son  and  heir, 
Hugh,  under  age.  John  de  Courtenay  thereupon  undertook 
to  pay  2500  marks  for  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  boy, 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  castle  of  Stoke  Curci.156  In  con- 
nexion with  various  scutages  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the 
Neville  of  the  day  was  assessed  on  twelve  fees  and  a  quarter 
and  a  sixth  of  Curci  and  eight  fees  and  a  quarter  of  Meschin.157 
By  espousing  the  popular  side  in  the  Barons'  War,  Hugh  de 

153.  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  I,  74. 

154.  Complete  Peerage,  IV,  318,  321-323  ;  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  1307- 
1313,  273,  274. 

155.  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  I,  260 ;  Close  Rolls,  1231-1234,  488,  489. 

156.  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora,  IV,  563  ;    Excerpta  e  Rotulis: 
Finium,  I,  461  ;  II,  228,  408  ;  Close  Rolls,  1242-1247,  436. 

157.  Pipe  Rolls,  passim. 
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Neville  got  into  serious  trouble  with  the  king,  who  granted  all 
his  lands  to  Robert  Walerand.  A  compromise  was,  however/** 
effected  at  Christmas  1266,  whereby  Neville  recovered  the 
manors  of  Wakering  and  Wethersfield,  the  reversion  of  his 
mother's  dower  and  of  the  fees  that  went  with  it,  and  the 
homages  and  services  of  Philip  Basset,  William  de  Reyny,  and 
the  heirs  of  William  of  Eston.  The  foregoing  was  reckoned 
as  two-thirds  of  his  former  estate.  On  "the  other  hand,  he 
absolutely  surrendered  the  castle  and  manor  of  Stoke  Curci, 
the  manor  of  Rodway  with  the  hundred,  the  manor  of 
Harnham,  and  the  homages  and  services  of  certain  specified 
tenants.153  Philip  Basset  mentioned  above  was  lord  of 
Wootton,  and  William  de  Reyny  was  lord  of  Aisholt  and  Aley 
in  Over  Stowey.159  The  heirs  of  William  of  Eston  held  three 
fees  at  Chilton,  Stockland,  and  Clayhill  under  Neville,  who 
in  turn  held  under  Malet.160 

Hugh  de  Neville  was  succeeded  in  1269  by  his  brother  John.161 
The  inquisitions  taken  in  1281  after  the  death  of  John  de 
Neville  do  not  credit  him  with  any  demesnes  in  Somerset,  and 
credit  him  with  only  five  and  a  half  fees.  He  had,  however, 
some  parts  of  the  Curci  inheritance  elsewhere.102  His  son  Hugh 
was  succeeded  in  1335  by  a  son  John,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1358,  shortly  after  selling  the  reversion  of  his  estates.163 


It  remains  to  notice  a  few  Curcis  to  whom  no  definite  places 
in  the  pedigree  have  so  far  been  assigned. 

A  certain  Simon  de  Curci  occurs  as  a  witness  in  the  year 
1128,  and  again  soon  afterwards.164 

158.  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1258-12,66,  536,  577,  609,  654,  668  ;  Liber 
de  Antiquis  Legibus,  lxii-lxvi  ;  Archceologia,  LVT,  359-361. 

159.  Feudal  Aids,  IV,  296  ;  Assize  Roll,  no.  759,  m.  2. 

160.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  227  ;  Feet  of  Fines,  Somerset,  9  John  ;. 
Feudal  Aids,  IV,  254. 

161.  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  II,  498. 

162.  Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  II,  254. 

163.  Inq.  post  mortem,  32  Edw.  Ill,  no.  30  ;  Feet  of  Fines,  Divers. 
Counties,  32  Edw.  III. 

164.  Round,  nos.  124,  1410. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  twelfth  century, 
there  are  several  mentions  of  a  Richard  de  Curci,  whose  in- 
terests seem  to  have  lain  mostly  in  Lincolnshire  and  York-  | 
shire.165  He  was  one  of  the  principal  Englishmen  who  fought 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  11 38. 166  He  married  Alice 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Paynel.167  At  some  unspeci- 
fied date  between  1139  and  1147,  he  and  his  wife,  as  mesne 
lords  of  Sturton  in  Lincolnshire,  confirmed  a  grant  of  sixty 
acres  of  land  there  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstead.168  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  left  issue. 

In  August  1152,  Alice  Paynel,  the  relict  of  Richard  de  Curci, 
was  the  wife  of  Robert  of  Gaunt,  and  it  was  presumably  in 
her  right  that  he  was  responsible  for  four  and  a  half  fees  of 
the  fee  of  Matthew  de  Curcy.169  This  Matthew,  oftener  de- 
scribed under  the  French  form  of  '  Maci,'  was  a  witness  to  the 
charter  of  Richard  de  Curci  and  Alice  his  wife  mentioned 
above,  and  it  appears  likely  that  he  was  Richard's  brother  or 
nephew.  In  1166,  he  held  a  fee  and  a  half  at  some  unspecified 
place  under  William  Paynel.170  To  the  Knights  Templars  he 
gave  some  land  at  Tealby  (TafLeshi)  in  Lincolnshire,  and,  with 
Maud  de  Royl,  his  wife,  he  gave  some  land  at  Newton  in 
Yorkshire  to  the  canons  of  Kirkham.171 

A  parson  named  Robert  de  Curci  was  presented  to  the 
church  of  Langton  in  Yorkshire  between  the  years  1237  and 
1241.172 

Part  of  Tealby  in  Lincolnshire  was  held  by  Richard  de 
Curci  in  1242,  and  by  Wrilliam  de  Curci  in  1303,  of  the  suc- 


165.  Round,  no.  804  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VI,  954. 

166.  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc.,  Ill,  159. 

167.  Placitorum  Abbreviatio,  67  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  III,  175  ; 
Stapleton's  Holy  Trinity,  York,  37. 

168.  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  E.  XVIII,  f.  159. 

169.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VI,  196  ;  Stapleton,  39-48  ;  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  483. 

170.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  430. 

171.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  VII,  828  ;  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  IV,  369. 

172.  Placitorum  Abbreviatio,  144. 
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cessors  of  William  Paynel,  of  whom  Matthew  de  Curci  held 
in  1166.173 

In  the  later  part  of  the 'twelfth  century,  there  are  various 
notices  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Curci  family,  which 
owned  property  in  England  and  Normandy  alike.  Henry  II 
is  stated  to  have  confirmed  a  charter  whereby  a  certain  Robert 
de  Curci  divided  the  whole  of  Farlington  in  Hampshire  between 
two  brothers,  William  fitz  Walter  and  Roger  fitz  Walter. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  also  a  statement  that,  after  this,  William 
de  Curci,  his  brother,  presented  a  parson  to  the  church  of  that 
place.174  Nothing  is  certainly  known  with  regard  to  the 
parentage  of  these  two  Curcis.  They  may  have  been  sons  of 
the  Robert  de  Curci  who  was  killed  in  Wales  in  1157.  Any- 
how, there  are  fair  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
grandsons  and  eventual  heirs  of  the  Robert  de  Curci  who 
married  Rohais  de  Grantmesnil  in  the  previous  century.  The 
second  of  them  may  safely  be  identified  with  a  William  de 
Curci  who  is  mentioned,  in  1167,  in  connexion  with  Islip  in 
Oxfordshire,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  had 
belonged  to  Adeline  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil  and 
wife  of  Roger  de  Ivry.175  He  was  probably  the  William  de 
Curci  who,  about  the  year  1172,  had  in  Normandy  five  knights - 
of  the  Honour  of  Curci,  three  knights  of  the  Honour  of 
Ecajeul,  and  fifty  knights  and  a  quarter  "  at  his  service."176 
There  are  at  Courci-sur-Dives  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

In  1182,  William  de  Curci  obtained  writs  of  pardon  for 
fines  imposed  on  his  men  at  Chalton  and  elsewhere  in  Hamp- 
shire. His  land  at  Catherington  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  in  the  king's  hand  at  that  time.177  In  Normandy, 
William  de  Curci  and  Robert  his  son  gave  the  church  of 

173.  Book  of  Fees,  1017  ;  Feudal  Aids,  III,  153. 

174.  Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  24,  m.  6d. 

175.  Pipe  Roll,  13  Hen.  II,  14  ;  Domesday  Book,  160  ;  Delisle,  563. 

176.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  627. 

177.  Pipe  Roll,  28  Hen.  II,  140-142. 
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Savigny  to  the  canons  of  St.  Stephen's,  Plessis  Grimould.178 
The  former  seems  to  have  died  about  Michaelmas  1186,  and, 
a  year  later,  William  le  Rus  (Ruffus)  accounted  at  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  farm  of  his  lands  at  Warblington,  Milton, 
Chalton,  Clanfield,  Catherington  and  Farlington  in  Hamp- 
shire, Bilsington  in  Kent,  and  Islip  in  Oxfordshire.  His  men 
at  some  of  these  places  were  tallaged  as  tenants  on  royal 
manors,  and  some  old  debts  from  them  for  default  were  charged 
against  "  the  keeper  of  the  Honour  of  William  de  Curci.179  In 
1188,  William  le  Rus  accounted  for  811.  4s.  4d.  for  the  farm 
of  "  five  manors,"  Bilsington,  Warblington,  Milton  in  Portsea, 
Islip  and  Farlington,  and  for  271.  Ids.  4d.  from  the  manor  of 
Chalton  with  its  appurtenances,  presumably  Clanfield  and 
Catherington.180  He  accounted  again  for  the  five  manors  up 
to  Midsummer  1189,  before  the  new  king  restored  (redderet) 
the  land  of  William  de  Curci  to  Robert  de  Curci.181  Chalton 
with  its  members  seems  to  have  been  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Arundel,  anyhow  not  directly  of  the  Crown.182 

A  son  of  William  de  Curci  is  mentioned,  in  1180,  as  holding 
four  librates  of  land  at  Gefosse  in  Normandy,  which  he  may 
have  obtained  in  marriage.183  Under  the  name  of  Robert  de 
Curci,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  English  Pipe  Roll  of  1184,  and 
also  in  a  fragmentary  roll  of  the  Norman  Exchequer  which  is 
attributed  to  that  year.184  So  the  king's  occupation  of  his 
lands  for  nearly  three  years  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  his 
being  under  age.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  no 
record  has  been  found  of  any  relief  paid  by  him  on  succession 
to  lands  in  England.  As  late  as  1 195,  Hamon  Butler  (Pincerna) 
and  Otes  fitz  Viel  owed  971.  18s.  Id.  to  the  Norman  Exchequer 
of  the  residue  of  the  issues  of  the  lands  of  Curci. 184a 

178.  Round,  no.  553. 

179.  Pipe  Roll,  33  Hen.  II,  24,  25,  198,  201. 

180.  Pipe  Rolls. 

181.  Pipe  Roll,  1  Ric.  I,  7.    The  date  on  the  title-page  is  incorrect. 

182.  Pipe  Roll,  2  Ric.  I. 

183.  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normannice,  I,  7. 

184.  Pipe  Roll,  32  Hen.  II,  168  ;  Memoires  de  la  Socie'te'  des  Antiquaires 
de  Normandie,  XIV,  109,  112. 

184a.    Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normannice,  I,  267. 
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In  1198,  there  was  an  assize  to  try  whether  William  de  Curci, 
father  of  Robert,  had  died  seised  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  Snaresgate,  which  the  Abbot  of  Robertsbridge  claimed  as 
having  been  given  to  his  church  in  frank  almoin  by  Alice, 
Countess  of  Eu.185  An  order  from  Robert  de  Curci  to  his 
bailiff  at  Bilsington  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  his 
estate  at  Snaresgate  is  undated,  but  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  he  despatched  it  from  Courci,  the 
Norman  home  of  his  ancestors.186  In  a  suit  of  the  year  1200 
concerning  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Farlington,  Robert 
de  Curci  is  described  as  the  son  of  William  and  the  nephew  of 
Robert,  a  former  owner.187 

In  1198,  Robert  de  Curci  accounted  at  the  Norman  Ex- 
chequer for  451.  of  the  residue  of  the  vicomte  of  the  Oximin, 
and  he  is  again  mentioned  as  holding  four  librates  of  land  at 
Gefosse.188  At  some  unspecified  date,  he,  again  described  as 
the  son  of  William  de  Curci,  gave  the  tithes  of  his  fief  at 
Feugeres  to  the  abbey  of  Lessay.189  We  may  fairly  suppose 
that  his  stake  in  Normandy  was  greater  than  his  stake  in 
England,  for  in  the  quarrel  between  King  John  and  Philip 
Auguste,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Some  of  his 
lands  in  England  were  accordingly  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Geoffrey  fitz  Piers  in  1202}W  Bilsington  was,  in  1204, 
granted  to  Henry  of  Sandwich,  in  compensation  for  land 
which  he  had  forfeited  in  Normandy.  It  afterwards  changed 
hands  more  than  once.191  Part  of  Warblington,  with  Milton, 
went  to  Herbert  fitz  Matthew,  and  part,  with  Ems  worth,  to 
William  Aguillon.192    As  a  subject  of  the  French  King,  Robert 

185.  Rotuli  Curice  Regis,  I,  142. 

186.  Dugdale's  Monasiicon,  V,  668. 

187.  Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  24,  m.  6d. 

188.  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normannice,  I,  374,  404,  405. 

189.  Delisle's  Recueil,  Introduction,  440. 

190.  Rotuli  Litt.  Patent.,  I,  24. 

191.  Rotuli  Litt.  Claus.,  I,  9,  94,  302  ;  Rotuli  Normannice,  140  ;  Book 
of  Fees,  1345. 

192.  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  I,  133  ;  Booh  of  Fees,  258,  708  ;  Liber 
de  Antiquis  Legibus,  xxxix,  xl. 
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de  Curci  figures  in  various  transactions  of  1205  and  subsequent 
years.193 

William  de  Curci  who  occurs  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of 
King  John,  dated  at  Orival  in  July  1200,  may  be  identified  with 
the  William  who  witnessed  a  writ  of  his  brother  Robert  issued 
from  Courci,  and  a  grant  by  him  to  the  monks  of  Perrieres.194 
Having  apparently  been  enfeoffed  of  the  manor  of  Islip,  he, 
in  1203,  received  the  homage  of  a  man  who  had  acquired  a 
carucate  of  land  there.195  But,  like  his  brother,  he  was  primarily 
a  Norman.  So  it  was  that  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  West- 
minster recovered  the  manor  of  Islip  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  William  the  Conqueror.196 

No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  trace  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  lords  of  Courci,  but  we  may  note  that,  in  1244, 
Richard  de  Curci  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Marmoutier  living 
at  Perrieres  all  the  gifts  made  to  them  by  his  ancestors  (avis).197 
A  deed  executed  between  the  years  1241  and  1260  is  cor- 
roborated by  a  large  seal  showing  a  shield  charged  with  six 
billets  and  a  legend  : — "  S.  Ricardi  de  Corceio,  militis."198 
As  seen  above,  three  members  of  the  family  of  Curci  of 
Stoke  bore  eagles  on  their  shields  or  seals. 

A  certain  William  de  Curci  occurs  as  Prior  of  Modbury  in 
Devonshire  in  1269,  and  a  Robert  de  Curci  was  Prior  there 
from  1351  to  13  6  2. 599  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  of  them  were  members  of  the  noble  house  of  Curci. 
It  was  usual  for  monks  to  take  a  surname  from  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  Modbury  was  a  very  small  house,  dependent 
upon  the  abbey  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  close  to  Courci. 

193.  Delisle,  Cartulaire  Normand,  nos.  124,  230,  326,  1140;  cf.  D'Anisy, 
II,  313. 

194.  Round,  nos.  614,  1197  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  V,  668. 

195.  Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  31,  m.  Qd. 

196.  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  799  ;  Book  of  Fees,  614. 

197.  Gallia  Christiana,  XIV,  228. 

198.  D'Anisy,  Chartes  et  Actes  Normands,  I,  22,  23  ;  Demay,  Sceaux  de 
la  Normandie,  no.  210. 

199.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Report  IX,  App.  i,  351  ;  Oliver's  Monasticon 
Dioecesis  Exon.,  298. 
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BY  H.  B.  WALTERS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


IN  1875,  now  forty-five  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  T. 
Ellacombe  of  Clyst  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  published  a 
monograph  on  the  Church  Bells  of  Somerset,  in  continuation  of 
his  previous  work  on  those  of  Devonshire.  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction in  which  something  was  said  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  mediaeval  bells,  and  somewhat  less  of  their  founders,  a 
list  was  given  of  the  inscriptions  on  all  (or  rather,  nearly  all) 
the  bells  of  the  Somerset  churches,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
indefatigable  author  had  then  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty, 
and  the  book  is  a  monument  of  an  old  man's  industry.  But 
for  this  very  reason  he  was  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
assistance  of  correspondents  and  helpers  for  all  his  informa- 
tion/and although  he  personally  visited  every  tower  but  one 
in  Devon  (previously  to  1867),  it  is  probable  that  he  never 
actually  saw  a  single  bell  in  Somerset.  He  tells  us  in  fact, 
in  his  preface,  how  his  information  was  all  obtained  by  diligent 
posting  of  letters  to  incumbents,  churchwardens,  and  even 
parish  clerks. 

The  result  of  this,  however,  was  that  his  descriptions  of  the 
bells  were  by  no  means  either  as  full  or  as  accurate  as  could 
have  been  wished.  Many  of  his  correspondents  were  doubtless 
inexperienced  in  reading  inscriptions,  especially  in  old  lettering, 
and  they  were  liable  to  miss  ornaments  or  marks  in  unusual 
positions.  Thus  at  Hornblotton  and  at  Lovington  mediaeval 
bells  are  passed  over  in  silence  ;*  at  other  places  inscriptions 

1.  On  the  other  hand  at  Binder,  Templecombe,  and  Trent,  inscriptions 
are  given  which  it  is  certain  were  never  on  any  bells  in  the  respective  towers  ! 
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are  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  obviously  been  mis- 
understood  by  the  reader  ;  and  most  of  the  bells  by  one  founder  I 
are  given  without  the  dates,  because  of  his  habit  of  placing  the 
date  on  the  waist  of  the  bell,  where  it  was  easily  missed. 
There  are  moreover  numerous  misprints  in  the  text,  some 
obvious,  others  only  discovered  by  subsequent  research, 
which  I  fear  can  only  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  revered  author 
himself.  The  references,  for  instance,  to  the  figures  on  the  ! 
plates,  are  as  often  wrong  as  right ! 

Further,  in  the  course  of  over  forty  years  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  towers,  due  to  the  re-casting  and  en- 
largement of  rings  or  to  the  renewing  of  single  bells.  It  may 
however  be  noted  in  passing,  as  a  matter  for  thankfulness, 
that  not  many  of  the  interesting  mediaeval  bells  have  perished 
during  the  past  half -century  :  less  than  twenty  in  all,  out  of 
some  260. 

Lastly,  the  comparative  study  of  the  subject,  and  researches 
in  such  documents  as  wills  or  churchwardens'  accounts,  have 
largely  advanced  our  knowledge  during  the  last  fifty  years  ; 
more  names  of  founders  are  known,  and  more  information  has  I 
been  collected  which  enables  us  to  identify  bells  which  do  not 
bear  their  founder's  names.  In  the  days  when  Ellacombe 
wrote,  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  dishonour  to  him  that  he  should  not  have  been  able 
to  identify  the  founders  of  the  bells  or  discourse  on  their 
history. 

But  now  that  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  his  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  edition. 
And  in  this  respect  an  admirable  precedent  has  been  recently 
set  us  by  the  veteran  author  of  the  Church  Bells  of  Sussex,  Dr. 
A.  D.  Tyssen,  whose  book  when  first  issued  in  1864  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  for  the  bells  of  a  county.  He  has 
fortunately  been  spared  to  produce  a  revised  '  Jubilee  '  edition, 
in  1914,  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Archaeological 
Society. 

It  was  perhaps  tacitly  assumed  that  Ellacombe  had  said 
the  last  word  on  Somerset  Bells,  for  until  quite  recently  no 
further  attempts  had  been  made  to  throw  light  on  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rev.  G.  de  Y.  Aldridge's  paper  in  Vol.  lx 
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of  these  Proceedings,2  which  was  rather  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject  than  an  attempt  to  contribute  new  matter.  The 
present  writer  had  been  collecting  materials  for  some  twenty- 
years  during  occasional  visits  to  the  county,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  part  of  it,  and  he  soon  became  aware  not  only  that 
Ellacombe's  descriptions  called  for  drastic  revision,  but  also 
that  it  was  now  possible  to  add  greatly  %o  their  interest.  The 
project  of  seriously  tackling  the  matter  was  just  assuming 
shape  when  the  War  put  an  end  to  it  for  the  time  being,  but 
.after  the  cessation  of  those  distractions,  the  writer  sought  an 
early  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  with  a  view  to  putting  the  matter  on  a  more 
hopeful  basis. 

The  reception  of  his  proposals  has  been  even  more  kind  and 
sympathetic  than  he  could  have  hoped,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  at  no  distant  date  it  may  be  possible  to  issue  a 
separate  publication  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Society, 
embodying  the  results  of  all  recent  researches.  Unfortunately, 
Somerset  is  a  large  county,  and  the  re-investigation  which  would 
be  required  of  more  than  2000  bells  is  beyond  the  powers 
of  one  individual,  even  with  the  leisure  and  other  necessary 
qualifications  available.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  confine 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  a  revision  of  the  towers  reported  to 
contain  interesting  bells,  and  to  a  notification  of  all  new  bells 
added,  so  far  as  is  obtainable.  In  addition,  a  full  account  will 
Ibe  given  of  the  founders  who  have  supplied  bells  to  the  county, 
in  the  form  of  an  introductory  essay,  and  this  it  is  hoped  will 
contain  much  interesting  matter  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  throw  new  light  on  several  local  foundries.  The 
essay  will  be  followed  by  a  list  of  the  parishes  in  alphabetical 
order  where  any  corrections  or  additions  to  Ellacombe's  work 
are  required. 

The  writer  has  personally  visited  over  one-fourth  of  the 
Somerset  towers,  and  information  has  been  obtained  from 
some  fifty  more  by  the  aid  of  local  helpers,  making  a  total  of 
over  180  towers.    These  include  nearly  all  the  bells  of  special 


2.  See  also  an  article  in  the  Victoria  County  Hist.,  n,  431,  on  the  local 
bell  foundries. 

Vol.  LXVI  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VI),  Part  II.  i 
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interest,  or  of  which  Ellacombe's  account  appeared  to  call  for 
revision.  There  are  also  some  20  churches  where  the  bells 
are  difficult  of  access,  and  no  description  was  given  of  them 
in  Ellacombe's  book.  In  some  cases  this  has  now  beeu  reme- 
died, though  a  few  still  remain  unknown.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  stated  that  where  no  mention  is  made  of  a  particular 
parish  in  the  new  list,  the  bells  are  either  of  no  antiquarian 
interest  or  are  correctly  described  by  Ellacombe,  and  this  must 
be  my  excuse  for  their  omission. 

The  county  of  Somerset  is  one  of  exceptional  campanological 
interest,  and  its  bells  are,  or  should  be,  as  famous  as  the  towers 
which  contain  them.  The  great  impetus  given  to  tower- 
building  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  which  time  the  majority  of  the  fine 
Somerset  towers  date,  was  doubtless  also  responsible  for 
supplying  larger  rings  of  bells  to  many  churches  than  they  had  - 
hitherto  possessed,  and  the  local  foundries,  especially  those  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  were  for  some  years  busily  engaged  in 
fulfilling  their  requirements.  Hence  there  is  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  these  mediaeval  bells  remaining  to  this  day. 

In  the  490  ancient  churches  there  are  in  all  about  2300  bells, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  240  are  of  pre-Reformation  date, 
even  if  we  exclude  the  work  of  Roger  Semson,  which  is  of  a 
transitional  character,  although  his  activities  began  at  least 
as  early  as  Edward  VI's  reign.  The  percentage  of  mediaeval 
bells  is  thus  just  about  11  per  cent.,  a  very  high  one,  and  only 
surpassed  by  five  other  English  counties  ;  of  these  five,  only 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  exceed  Somerset  in  the  total  number  of 
ancient  bells.  There  are  also  45  bells  which  date  from  the 
period  1550-1590,  which  are  of  transitional  character,  often 
with  lettering  and  ornaments  of  mediaeval  type,  and  if  these 
are  added  to  the  number  of  '  ancienfc  '  bells  the  percentage  is 
of  course  considerably  increased  (nearly  13  per  cent.). 

In  1875  the  number  of  mediaeval  bells  was  about  260,3  and 
it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  have  to  note  the  disappearance 

3.  Ellacombe's  estimate  of  242  is  too  small,  even  if  Semson's  bells  are- 
excluded. 
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of  only  18  since  that  date.  They  were  at  Backwell,  Bur- 
rington,  East  Chinnock,  Corfe,  Great  Elm  (3),  Kilve,  Liming- 
ton,  Litton,  Milton  Clevedon,  Norton-sub-Hamdon  (destroyed 
by  fire),  Nunney,  Pitcombe,  Rimpton,  Rodney  Stoke,  Ubley, 
and  Wembdon.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  old  inscriptions 
have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  or  otherwise. 

Of  the  mediaeval  bells,  a  large  proportion  came  from  the 
great  foundry  at  Bristol,  which  flourished  from  before  1300 
to  about  1550.  There  are  no  less  than  133,  or  more  than  half 
the  total  number,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  county. 
From  Exeter  we  have  about  50,  mostly,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  western  districts.  London  supplied  early  bells  (about 
1300-1350)  to  Trent  and  Batheaston,  and  13  more  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  important  foundry  at  Gloucester 
there  are  only  2  bells,  but  Bristol  of  course  here  blocked  the 
way.  The  Wokingham  and  Reading  foundries  supplied  7 
bells  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  supposed  Salisbury 
foundry,  whose  locality  has  not  yet  been  proved,  11  or  12. 

The  remainder,  some  30  in  all,  are  of  uncertain  origin.  A 
considerable  number  are  of  types  common  in  Dorset,  and  may 
have  been  cast  at  Sherborne  or  Shaftesbury  ;  we  know  that 
there  was  a  foundry  at  the  latter  place  about  1450.  The  bells 
in  question  are  all  found  in  South  Somerset,  and  this  makes 
a  Dorset  origin  more  probable.  There  are  also  3  by  one 
Thomas  Hey,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  Dorset  bell,  and  his 
foundry  may  have  been  in  South  Somerset.  But  otherwise 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  foundry  in  the  county  before  the 
Reformation. 

It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  here  to  the 
earliest  bell  bearing  a  date,4  the  4th  bell  at  Bruton,  dated  1528, 
-and  probably  an  example  of  monastic  founding. 

The  45  bells  of  '  Transitional '  type  include  25  by  Roger 
Semson  of  Ash  Priors,  and  some  early  examples  of  the  work 
of  the  Purdue  foundry  at  Clos worth.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
throw  further  light  on  the  somewhat  obscure  history  of  this 
latter  foundry,  as  also  of  those  at  Yetminster  (Dorset)  and 
Montacute,  which  have  been  ignored  by  previous  writers. 


4.    Ellacombe  omits  to  mention  that  the  date  is  on  the  bell ! 
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Apart  from  the  Purdues,  the  majority  of  the  seventeenth 
century  bells  in  Somerset  are  the  work  of  two  very  puzzling 
founders.  Of  the  earlier  one  we  know  only  the  initials  I.  T., 
and  we  also  have  a  hint  that  he  may  have  worked  at  Yet- 
minster  ;  his  bells  are  about  equally  divided  between  Somerset 
and  Dorset.  The  later  one,  who  certainly  inherited  his  plant, 
is  only  known  to  us  by  name,  viz.,  Robert  Austen,  and  I  have 
so  far  failed  to  discover  his  locality,  but  it  must  have  been  in 
the  centre  of  the  county.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
late  examples  in  Dorset  all  his  bells  (about  50)  are  in  Somerset, 
covering  the  ground  from  Keynsham  to  Dulverton,  and  from 
near  Burnham  to  near  Yeovil.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
locality  of  his  foundry  was  in  the  centre  of  Somerset.  I  have 
failed  to  find  his  name  in  the  Bridgwater  or  Glastonbury 
registers,  but  I  think  those  of  Somerton  may  yield  up  the 
secret,  or  possibly  those  of  Compton  Dundon,  which  place  is 
hinted  at  by  an  entry  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
Tintinhull.  He  cast  the  fire-bell  and  others  for  Sherborne 
Abbey  in  1652-53,  but  the  accounts  unfortunately  do  not 
mention  his  place  of  abode.  I  should  be  most  grateful  for 
any  further  light  on  the  matter. 

Somerset  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  local  foundries 
it  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of 
which  those  of  Closworth  and  Chew  Stoke  were  the  most 
famous.  The  art  of  bell-founding  hardly  died  out  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  (at  Taunton)  ;  but  now  once 
more  Bristol  has  asserted  her  supremacy,  and  the  firm  of 
Llewellins  and  James  holds  the  same  position  that  their  pre- 
decessors did  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  cannot  omit  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
very  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have  assisted  me 
in  my  task,  and  provided  me  with  very  pleasant  memories  of 
hospitality  and  services.  In  particular  I  wish  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  Council  of  the 
Archaeological  Society,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to 
place  the  work  on  a  satisfactory  footing  and  to  find  voluntary 
workers  and  helpers. 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  single  out  those  to  whom  my  debt 
is  greatest,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  names 
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of  the  Rev.  Preb.  Hamlet ;  Mr.  J.  Goodchild  of  Yeovil ;  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Parker  of  Corston  ;  the  Rev.  J.  D.  D.  Keilor  of 
Buckland  Dinham  ;  Mr.  Wallis  Cash  of  Wincanton  ;  and  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Tritton  of  Curry  Mallet ;  all  of  whom  have  visited 
and  rubbed  bells,  and  even  incurred  personal  dangers  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  work  is  not  yet  completed,  and  there  are  still  some  40 
towers  which  call  for  investigation,  as  well  as  ten  or  twelve 
where  the  bells  are  inaccessible  or  apparently  so.  Living  at 
a  distance,  I  cannot  easily  command  opportunities  of  visiting 
these  places,  and  if  full  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  subject,  I 
must  still  appeal  to  the  goodwill  and  enthusiasm  of  local 
helpers.  My  only  excuse  will  be  that  I  trust  they  may  find 
the  pursuit  as  fascinating  as  it  has  always  been  to  myself,  and 
that  interesting  discoveries  will  be  their  sufficient  reward. 

Note. — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  happened  to  Ellacombe's 
collection  of  Somerset  rubbings  ;  they  would  be  very  valuable  now-a- 
days.  Those  made  for  Devon  and  Gloucestershire  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MSS.  33202-33203),  but  there  are  only  one  or  two  from 
Somerset  in  the  collection  there;  There  is  another  valuable  collection 
of  rubbings  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Gifford  of  Blackford,  near 
Wincanton,  to  which  the  writer  has  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  gain 
access. 


€f)e  Itoertoorts  of  Somerset 


BY  W.  WATSON,  D.SC. 


THE  romantic  story  how  the  Forget-me-not  got  its  name 
is  familiar  to  most  people,  and  the  origin  of  many  other 
plant  -  names  can  be  readily  traced.  Many  of  our  early 
botanists  were  interested  in  plants  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  believed  that  the  likeness  of  a  plant  to  some  organ 
of  the  body  showed  its  power  in  curing  diseases  of  that  organ. 
One  of  the  commonest  liverworts  is  a  plant  with  leafy  lobes 
bearing  some  likeness  to  those  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  resemblance  that  the  common  name  is  derived.  Linked 
with  this  resemblance,  there  was  probably  some  idea  in  the 
minds  of  our  ancestors  that  the  plant  was  a  liver-wort  or 
liver-herb,  useful  in  curing  diseases  of  the  liver.  The  scien- 
tific appellation  of  hepatic  also  is  derived  from  the  liver  or 
hepatic  organ. 

Though  some  liverworts  have  liver-like  lobes,  this  is  not  true 
of  the  majority  of  plants  now  grouped  under  this  name. 
Many  of  them  have  stems  and  small  leaves,  and  would  have 
been  called  mosses  by  our  earlier  naturalists.  At  the  present 
time  the  reproductive  bodies  are  considered  to  show  the  most 
important  differences  between  the  two  groups.  In  mosses 
the  bodies  (capsules),  which  contain  the  reproductive  cells 
(spores),  are  much  stronger  and  longer-lived.  A  moss-capsule 
usually  opens  by  means  of  a  lid  and  its  opening  is  guarded  by 
teeth  (fig.  A),  which  prevent  the  spores  from  escaping  till  the 
conditions  are  favourable  for  dispersion  or  germination.  Its 
central  part  is  filled  with  a  column  of  sterile  tissue  (fig.  A),  and 
its  stalk  (seta)  is  strengthened  by  the  thickening  of  the  cell- 
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A.  Bryum  capillare,  L.    Complete  moss  with  capsule  (in  optical  section  so 

as  to  show  the  column  of  sterile  tissue),  x  4.  A  single  leaf,  x  20.  An 
antheridium,  x  65.    Mouth  of  capsule  with  peristome  teeth,  x  12. 

B.  Cephalozia  bicuspidata  (L.),  Dum.    A  foliose  liverwort  showing  a  capsule, 

x  4.  A  capsule  spilt  into  its  four  valves,  x  4  One  elater  and  two 
spores,  x  130.    An  antheridium  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  x  130. 

C.  Pellia  epiphylla  (L.),  Corda.    A  thalloid  liverwort. ,  Plant  with  capsule. 

Plant  with  antheridia,  x  4. 

D.  Frullania  dilatata  (L.),  Dum.    Portion  of  plant  showing  stem,  two-lobed 

leaf  (the  under  lobe  forming  a  bell-shaped  water-reservoir),  and  under- 
leaf,  x  20. 

E.  Scapania  curta  (Mart.),  Dum.    Two-lobed  leaf,  x  30. 

F.  Lepidozia  setacea  (Web.),  Mitt.    Leaf  with  3  lobes,  x  130. 
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walls.  The  capsule  of  the  liverwort  (figs.  B  and  C)  is  a  more 
ephemeral  organ  ;  its  stalk  (seta)  is  very  frail,  and  its  mouth 
usually  opens  by  four  valves  (fig.  B).  There  is  no  central  || 
sterile  tissue,  but  some  cells,  instead  of  forming  spores,  develop  I 
into  hygroscopic  threads  (elaters),  which  assist  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  spores  (fig.  B).  Though  the  capsule  is  the 
most  critical  character  in  distinguishing  a  moss  from  a  liver- 
wort, its  absence  causes  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a  plant 
to  its  proper  group.  The  chief  aids  to  discrimination  between 
mosses  and  liverworts  are  the  following  : — Mosses  have  stems 
and  leaves  ;  some  liverworts  (thalloid)  have  not  (fig.  C).  In 
mosses  the  leaves  usually  radiate  from  all  sides  of  the  stem  ; 
in  leafy  liverworts  they  usually  come  from  two  sides  only, 
this  character  being  correlated  with  the  general  creeping 
habit.  Smaller  leaves  (under-leaves)  are  present  on  the  j 
under-surface  of  the  stem  in  many  liverworts  (fig.  D).  The 
leaf  of  the  liverwort  is  more  variable  in  shape,  is  often  lobed^ 
and  is  sometimes  much  divided  (figs.  B,  D,  E  and  F).  In 
mosses  the  leaves  are  usually  much  longer  than  broad,  and 
are  rarely  divided.  In  many  mosses  the  leaf  has  a  midrib 
of  thick- walled  or  longer  cells  (fig.  A),  whereas  in  liverworts 
a  midrib,  or  any  structure  approaching  it,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  Many  mosses  have  also  a  core  of  longer  and 
stronger  cells  in  their  stems.  The  cells  of  a  moss-leaf  are 
usually  either  smaller  or  much  longer  and  narrower  than  those 
of  a  liverwort-leaf.  When  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  occurs 
in  the  liverwort,  the  thickening  material  is  usually  deposited 
at  the  corners  of  the  cells.  The  spore  at  first  develops  into  a 
filament  (protonema),  which  is  much  longer  lived  in  a  moss 
than  in  a  liverwort.  The  antheridia  of  a  liverwort  are  usually 
globose  (fig.  B),  and  occur  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or,  in  a 
thalloid  liverwort,  in  pits  in  the  thallus  (fig.  C).  In  mosses 
they  are  usually  much  longer  than  broad  (fig.  A),  and  occur 
in  clusters  at  the  apices  of  the  stems  or  branches.  The  arche- 
gonia  of  a  liverwort  are  relatively  shorter  than  those  of  a 
moss,  and  the  surrounding  leaves  are  usually  much  altered 
so  as  to  form  a  protective  covering.  In  a  moss  the  leaves 
surrounding  the  archegonia  are  seldom  much  different  to  the 
ordinarv  leaves.    Generally  speaking,  liverworts  are  plants 
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of  wetter  habitats  than  mosses,  and  consequently  have  a 
more  delicate  structure. 

The  distribution  of  liverworts  in  the  county  was  little  in- 
vestigated until  recent  years.  No  doubt  some  of  our  early 
botanists  found  and  recorded  some  liverworts,  but  most  of 
their  collections  or  records  have  been  lost.  The  Rev.  C. 
Parfitt,  whilst  a  curate  at  West  Hatch,, -near  Taunton  (about 
1845),  collected  a  few  liverworts,  which  are  now  preserved  in 
Taunton  Museum,  but  very  few  of  them  are  from  Somerset. 
He  appears  to  have  been  friendly  with  the  well-known  bryo- 
logists,  Mitten  and  Borrer,  who  aided  him  in  the  determina- 
tions of  the  mosses  and  liverworts  in  his  collection.  Dr.  H.  F. 
Parsons,  whilst  practising  at  Beckington,  near  Frome  (about 
1867),  was  also  interested  in  the  liverworts.  The  records  given 
in  the  Victoria  County  History,  Somerset,  were  due  to  him,  and 
some  liverworts  collected  by  him  are  in  the  herbarium  at 
Taunton  Museum.  Sir  Edward  Fry  (about  1880-90)  of 
Failand,  and  Messrs.  Green  (about  1870-80)  and  Read  (about 
1890)  of  Bristol,  collected  and  recorded  some  liverworts  from 
the  Bristol  district.  In  the  Hepatic  Census  Catalogue,  pub- 
lished for  the  Moss  Exchange  Club  in  1905,  the  two  botanical 
vice-counties  of  Somerset  were  each  credited  with  two  hepatics. 
Lophocolea  cuspidata  and  Diplophyllum  albicans  were  given 
for  V.C.  5,  whilst  the  northern  and  more  eastern  portion  of  the 
county  (V.C.  6)  was  credited  with  Lophozia  turbinata  and  Chilo- 
scyphus  pallescens.  In  the  Victoria  County  History,  Somerset 
(1906),  localities  were  given  for  21  liverworts.  The  Hepatic 
Census  Catalogue  of  1913  gives  40  hepatics  for  V.C.  5  and  52 
for  V.C.  6,  and  for  many  of  these  the  author  was  responsible. 
Since  then  the  numbers  have  been  increased  to  140  for  V.C.  5 
and  94  for  V.C.  6,  the  list  for  the  county  now  including  148 
hepatics. 

Other  sources  of  records  for  the  county,  together  with  the 
literature  dealing  with  Somerset  hepatics,  and  explanations 
of  any  abbreviations  used  in  the  text  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing list. 
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Explanations  and  Abbreviations. 

(*)  An  asterisk  indicates  that  the  liverwort  is  not  given  for 
the  vice-county  in  the  Hepatic  Census  Catalogue  of  1913. 

(!)  A  note  of  exclamation  after  a  locality,  given  by  someone 
else,  indicates  that  a  specimen  from  the  locality  has  been 
seen  by  the  author. 
Bry.  Zon.    (See  Watson). 

C.C.  =  Hepatic  Census  Catalogue  of  1913.  C.C.  1905  =  That 
of  1905. 

c.  fr.  =  cum  fructus  (with  sporogonia  or  capsules). 
Com.  =  Common  and  well  distributed  in  the  county. 
CP.  =  Rev.  C.  Parfitt. 

F.  =  Miss  A.  Fry,  Failand,  near  Bristol. 

G.  =  Herbarium  and  records,  Green. 

J.  of  Bot.  —  Journal  of  Botany.    (See  Watson). 

K.  =  Mr.  H.  H.  Knight,  M.A.,  Cheltenham. 

M.E.R.  =  Moss  Exchange  Club  Reports,  Sect.  1  (yearly). 

P.  =  Dr.  H.  F.  Parsons. 

R.  =  Rev.  P.  G.  M.  Rhodes,  M.A.,  Birmingham. 
S.  =  Dr.  E.  J.  Salisbury,  Radlett,  Herts. 
sec.  =  according  to. 
teste  =  tested  by. 

V.C.  The  county  of  Somerset  is  divided  botanically  into  two 
vice-counties,  numbers  5  and  6  of  Topographical  Botany. 
V.C.  5  (South  Somerset)  extends  from  the  western  border, 
and  is  separated  from  V.C.  6  (North  Somerset)  by  a  line 
along  the  R.  Parrett  from  Bridgwater  to  Ilchester,  thence 
curving  round  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorset. 

V.C.H.  =  Victoria  County  History,  Somerset,  1906. 

Watson,  Dr.  W.,  Taunton  School,  Taunton.  The  Distribu- 
tion of  Bryophytes  in  the  Woodlands  of  Somersetshire, 
"  New  Phytologist,"  1909  ;  Bryophytes  of  Somerset  (with 
W.  Ingham,  B.A.),  "  Journal  of  Botany,"  1909  ;  A 
Somerset  Heath  and  its  Bryophtic  Zonation,  Ci  New  Phy- 
tologist,"  1915 ;  Cryptogamic  Vegetation  of  the  Sand- 
dunes  of  the  West  Coast  of  England,  "  Journal  of  Ecology," 
1918  ;  The  Bryophytes  and  Lichens  of  Calcareous  Soil, 
"  J.  of  E.,"  1918  ;  The  Bryophytes  and  Lichens  of  Fresh 
Water,  "  J.  of  E.,"  1919. 
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Some  records  by  Miss  Armitage  (Ross)  and  Messrs.  Bos  well 
(herbarium  at  Oxford).  Dowries  (Ilminster),  Hamlin 
(Bridgwater),  Hurst  (Bedwyn)  and  Wilson  (Sedbergh). 

Some  specimens  examined  by  Messrs.  Mac  vicar,  Pearson, 
Knight,  Nicholson,  Lett,  Jones,  Ingham  and  Dixon. 

All  records  without  any  authority  given  are  due  to  the  author, 
and  generally  have  been  collected  since  1910. 

Specimens  of  most  Somerset  hepatics  are  included  in  the 
herbarium  at  Taunton  Museum. 

ORDER  I.  SPH^ROCARPALES. 

FAMILY  SPHiEROCAKPACEiE. 

Neither  of  the  two  British  species  of  Sphserocarpus  have 
Tbeen  recorded  for  the  county.  S.  michelii  has  been  found  in 
Devonshire  and  Gloucestershire,  the  latter  county  also  yielding 
JS.  texanus.  Both  plants  may  occur  in  Somerset,  but  have 
not  been  noticed  on  account  of  their  minuteness. 

ORDER  II.  MARCHANTIALES. 

FAMILY  RICCIACEiE. 

Riccia  glauca,  L.  On  moist  clayey  soil  of  banks,  little-used 
lanes  and  other  bare  places.  Rare. 

5.  *  Combe  Sydenham,  near  Monksilver  (1916).  Kingston 

(and  var.  minor,  1920). 

6.  Failand  !  (F.,  1910). 

Var.  subinermis  (Lindb.),  Warnst.    Very  rare. 
5.*  Combe  Sydenham  (1916). 
R.  sorocarpa,  Bisch.    Habitat  similar  to  that  of  E.  glauca. 
Rather  frequent. 

5.  *  Combe  Sydenham,  near  Monksilver  (1916,  M.E.R.  1917). 

Some  specimens  had  a  few  short  cilia  at  the  margin 
of  the  thallus.  Cornfields  near  Taunton  and  Buck- 
land  St.  Mary.    Nimmer,  near  Chard. 

6.  Ploughed  field  at  Failand  !  (F.,  teste  Macvicar,  1907). 

Moist  ground  under  spruces,  Harptree  Combe  (1920). 
R.  fluitans,  L.    Floating  in  ponds  or  ditches,  or  rooting  in  the 
mud  at  the  margin  or  bottom.  Rare. 
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5.  *  In  a  pond  at  Ashill !  (Downes,  1917). 

6.  Nailsea !,  Tickenham,  Cheddar  and  Draycott  (Read, 

1906). 

Ricciocarpus  natans  (L.),  Corda.    Floating  in  ditches  or  grow- 
ing on  the  mud  at  the  margins.  In  the  terrestrial  form,  the 
violet  scales  on  the  under-surface  are  less  evident.  Rare. 
6.*  Othery  (1913).  Middlezoy. 

FAMILY  MARCHANTIACEiE. 

Targionia  hypophylla,  L.    On  flat  limestone  rocks  in  drier  situ- 
ations than  any  other  British  thalloid  liverwort.  Rare. 
6  *  Cheddar  Gorge  !  (R.  1915,  M.E.R.  1917). 

Reboulia  hemisphaerica  (L.),  Raddi.  In  damp  places  amongst 
rocks  and  soil.  It  usually  grows  in  drier  places  than  the 
other  members  of  this  family  except  Targionia.  Infre- 
quent, except  on  the  Mendip. 

5.  *  Here  and  there  on  the  Blackdowns  about  Otterford 

(1916,  M.E.R.  1917),  Buckland  St.  Mary,  Wambrook 
and  Combe  St.  Nicholas.  Chaff  combe.  Kingscliffe, 
near  N.  Petherton  (Hamlin). 

6.  Wells  (P.,  1868).     Ebbor  Gorge,  etc.  (Read,  1900). 

Com.  on  Mendip,  near  Cheddar,  Wells  and  Harptree. 
Penselwood  (1920).  Kewstoke. 

Conocephalum  conicum  (L.),  Dum.  On  wet  shady  rocks  or 
soil,  usually  just  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Com. 
Recorded  for  6  from  Frome  (P.,  1868),  and  for  5  from 
Taunton  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909). 

Lunularia  cruciata  (L.),  Dum.  On  moist  soil  and  rocks  ;  often 
on  flower-pots,  and  noticeable  owing  to  the  lunar  cups 
which  contain  gemmae.  Plants  with  archegouia  are  fre- 
quently seen,  but  antheridial  plants  are  rarer.  Sporogonia 
are  very  rare,  but  have  been  found  in  the  county.  Com., 
especially  near  habitations.  Recorded  for  6  from  near 
Bristol  (G.,  1875),  Frome  (P.,  1905)  and  for  5  from  Taunton 
(J.  of  Bot.  and  M.E.R.,  1909). 

Preissia  quadrata  (Scop.),  Nees.  On  moist  soil  among  rocks 
or  on  wet  rocks,  chiefly  on  limestone  and  in  upland 
districts.    Rare,  except  on  Mendip. 
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6.  Black  Down,  Mendip  (Read,  1905).  Cheddar  and  Black- 
rock  Valley.  Wookey  (Hamlin). 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  L.  Moist  wall-tops,  rocks  near 
streams,  damp  or  moist  ground.  A  favourite  habitat  is 
on  the  tops  of  boulders  in  streams  and  just  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Infrequent.  It  is  much  less  common 
than  Conocephalum  and  Lunularia,  which  have  often  been 
confused  with  it. 

5.  Norton  Fitzwarren  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909).    Taunton.  II- 

minster  (Downes).  Herridge  and  Bicknoller  Combes, 
Quantocks.  Bishops  Lydeard.  Combe  Sydenham. 
Ley  Hill,  Porlock  (900ft.).  Oareford  (J.  of  Bot, 
1909).    Barle  Valley.    Haddeo  Valley. 

6.  Frome  !  (P.,  1869).    Near  Bristol  (G.).    Failand  (F.). 

Shapwick. 

Var.  aquatica,  Nees.    In  marshy  or  boggy  places,  where  it 

is  often  submerged.  Rare. 
5.*  Cocker  Combe,  Quantocks  (1913,  M.E.R.  1914).  - 

ORDER  III.  JUNGERMANNIALES. 

FAMILY  PELLIACEiE. 

Aneura  pinguis  (L.),  Dum.  In  wet  places,  stream-sides,  wet 
heaths,  bogs,  springs,  and  in  moist  places  on  sand-dunes. 
Frequent. 

5.  *  Blackdowns!  (CP.,  1847).    Quantocks.    Orchard  Port- 

man.   Chard  Common.  Exmoor. 

6.  Failand  !  (F.,  1905).   Berrow  (1912). 

Form  pellioides,  mihi.   A  form  like  a  small  Pellia  in  general 
appearance.    Occurs  in  bogs  on  Exmoor,  Quantocks, 
Blackdowns  and  Chard  Common  in  V.C.  5,  and  near 
Failand  in  V.C.  6. 
A.  incurvata  (Lindb.),  Steph.    On  moist  sandy  ground.  Very 
rare. 

5.  *  Combe  Sydenham  (1916).    Halsway  Combe,  Quantocks. 

6.  Berrow  (1912). 

A.  multifida  (L.),  Dum.  Frequent  in  wet  places,  chiefly  on 
the  sides  of  running  water. 
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5.*  Blackdowns  !    (CP.,   1847).      Quantocks.  Brendons. 
Com.  in  Exmoor  Combes  !  (Armitage,  1891).  Chard 
Common  and  Chil worthy. 
6*  Black  Down  (Read,  teste  Boswell,  1880). 
Form  ambrosioides  (Pears).    On  wet  rock  near  Wambrook 

in  V.C.  5  (1920). 
Form  congesta,  mihi.   A  form  with  crowded  and  overlapping 
thalloid  lobes  occurs  on  Chard  Common  (V.C.  5),  and 
is  figured  in  Bry.  Zon. 
A.  sinuata  (Dicks.),  Limpr.    On  stones  in  or  near  streams, 
usually  completely  submerged.    Frequent  in  the  hilly 
regions  of  the  west  of  the  county. 

5.  Quantock  and  Exmoor  Combes.    Croydon  Hill  combes. 

Castle  Neroche. 

6.  Black  Down  (Read,  teste  H.  Boswell,  1880). 

A.  major  (Lindb.),  K.  Mull.    On  moist  soil,  ditch  sides,  etc. 
Infrequent. 

5.  *  Merridge,  near  Bridgwater  (fallow  field,  1913).  Aisholt. 

In  boggy  spring  with  Hypnum  stellatum,  Hals  way 
Combe,  Quantocks.    In  oatfield,  Buckland  St.  Mary. 

6.  *  Berrow  (C.  P.  Hurst,  1917)  ;  a  form  from  sand-dunes. 
A.  latifrons,  Lindb..    On  peaty  soil  and  on  decaying  stumps. 

5.  This  record  was  based  probably  on  the  Berrow  sand- 
dune  plant,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  given 
for  6.  The  sand-dune  plant,  which  was  formerly 
referred  to  this  species,  is  now  given  as  a  form  of 
A  major. 

Metzgeria  furcata  (L.),  Dum.    On  trees  and  sometimes  on 
rocks,  in  rather  dry  situations  for  a  liverwort.   Com.  from 
sea-level  to  over  1000  feet. 
Recorded  from  Chilcompton !  in  6  (P.,  1868),  and  from 

Norton  Fitzwarren  in  5  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909). 
Var.  fruticulosa  (Dicks.),  Lindb.    On  trees.   The  aeruginose 
form  has  not  been  noticed.    It  has  been  recorded  for 
Gloucestershire  (K.). 

5.  *  Haddeo  Valley  (1915).    Barle  Valley.    Near  Raleigh's 

Cross.    Combes  of  Croydon  Hill. 

6.  *  Near  Gare  Hill,  at  500  ft.  (1915).    Long  Wood,  near 

Cheddar. 
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M.  conjugata,  Lindb.    On  moist  rocks.  Kare. 

5.  *  At  an  altitude  of  800  ft.,  Hodder's  Combe,  Quantocks 

(1915,  M.E.R.  1916). 

6.  *  On  moist  rock,  800  ft.,  Harptree  Combe  (1920). 
Pallavicinia  lyellii  (Hook.),  Gray.    "  What  I  believe  to  be  this 

plant  was  formerly  to  be  found  in  one  spot  on  Black 
Down.  Have  not  found  it  there  of*  late  years."  E.  H. 
Read  in  litt.  to  Miss  A.  Fry,  1907. 

Pellia  epiphylla  (L.),  Corda.  In  wet  places.  Com.,  except  in 
districts  which  are  strictly  calcareous.  Collected  in  5  on 
the  Blackdowns  !  (CP.,  1847),  and  in  6  on  Mendip  ! 
(P.,  1868),  probably  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Many  of  our  Somerset  specimens  do  not  show  the 
strengthening  fibres  characteristic  of  the  species.  Miss 
Agnes  Fry  sent  some  specimens  to  Prof.  Schimper  and 
he  referred  them  to  a  new  variety  efasciata  (in  litt.).  This 
seems  to  be  the  common  form  on  drier  ground,  such  as 
damp  shady  nooks  of  banks  and  rocks,  and  is  found  in 
both  vice-counties. 

Specimens  obtained  from  a  stream  near  Exton  (1915), 
a  boggy  spring,  Herridge  Combe,  Quantocks,  and  a  wet 
bank  near  Leigh  waterfall,  Brendons  (1919),  I  should 
refer  to  the  var.  undulata  Nees,  the  Exton  plant  being  a 
broad-leaved  form. 

Pellia  neesiana  (Gotts.),  Limpr.  A  plant  near  Brendon  Hill 
(1919)  in  5  may  be  this  species.  As  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served with  reproductive  organs,  the  determination  is 
doubtful.    Recorded  for  Gloucestershire  (K.). 

P.  fabbroniana,  Raddi.  In  wet  places,  on  rocks  and  at  spring- 
sides,  especially  in  limestone  districts.  Com.  in  the  cal- 
careous districts  ;  less  frequent  in  the  parts  of  the  county 
west  of  Taunton.  Collected  from  W.  Hatch  !,  V.C.  5 
(CP.,  1847),  and  from  Failand!,  V.C  6  (F.,  1903).  In 
autumn  and  winter  the  forked  branching  of  the  thallus 
gives  it  a  different  appearance.  To  this  common  winter 
form  of  the  plant,  Hooker  gave  the  name  of  var.  furcigera 
(under  P.  epiphylla). 
Var.  lorea,  Nees.  In  wet  places,  especially  on  dripping 
rocks,  often  near  water-spouts.  Rare. 
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5.  *  Near  Monksilver   (1915).     Halsway  and  Triscombe,  I 

Quantocks.  Between  Exton  and  Dulverton.  Cheddon.  II 

6.  Batcombe,  near  Bruton  (1912). 

Blasia  pusilla,  L.    In  the  Somerset  stations  in  swampy  ground,  j 
Rare. 

5.  *  Holford  Combe,  Quantocks  (1913).  Ley  Hill  and  Porlock 

(900—1000  ft.).    Pond  Wood,  near  Monksilver  (with 
long  gemmae-cups,  1915). 
Petalophyllum  ralfsii  (Wils.),  Gotts.    Very  rare. 

6.  On  the  margin  of  a  dune-pool,  Berrow  (1913). 
Fossombronia  pusilla  (L.),  Dum.   On  bare  damp  soil  on  banks,  | 

old  paths,  sides  of  ditches.   Some  of  the  following  records  ' 
possibly  belong  to  F.  wondraczeki,  but  all  fertile  plants 
examined  were  F.  pusilla.  Frequent. 

5.  Aisholt  (1912).  Wiveliscombe.  Combe  Sydenham  (c.  fr). 

Nimmer,  Whites taun ton,  Chaffcombe  and  Winsham 
near  Chard  (c.  fr.).  Withycombe  (700  ft.).  Haddeo 
Valley  (c.  fr.).  Minehead  (K.,  1920).  In  cornfield, 
Angersleigh  (c.  fr.). 

6.  Gare  Hill !  (P.,  1868).    Failand  (F.,  teste  Lett,  1905). 

Blackrock  Valley,  Cheddar  (1919). 
F.  wondraczeki  (Corda.),  Dum.    A  plant  from  a  cornfield  at 
Buckland  St.  Mary  (V.C.  5)  is  probably  this  species,  but 
no  spores  were  seen  (1920). 

FAMILY  JUNGERMANNIACEiE. 

Marsupella  emarginata  (Ehrh.),  Dum.  On  moist  rocks  and 
soil  on  the  hills.  Common  on  the  higher  parts  of  Exmoor ; 
rare  elsewhere. 

5.  *  Holford  Combe  (1913).    Treborough.     Croydon  Hill. 

Exmoor  (M.E.R.,  1919).  The  small  form  (var.  minor 
Carr.)  has  been  noted  in  quantity  at  Treborough, 
Exford  and  Croydon  Hill  (1916)  in  V.C.  5.  Forms 
approaching  M.  funchii  and  M.  pearsonii  occur  on 
Exmoor. 

6.  *  Recorded  by  Green  from  near  Bristol  (about  1880). 
Alicularia  scalaris  (Schrad.),  Corda.    Com.  on  pathsides  and 

banks  in  the  hilly  regions   (0 — 1600  ft.)  on  heathy, 
arenaceous  or  greensand  substratum. 
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Recorded  from  near  Bristol  for  6  (G.,  about  1875)  and  from 

Minehead  for  5  (J.  of  Bot,  1909). 
Var.  procerior,  Schiff.    In  wetter  places  than  the  type  and 

often  on  wet  rocks.  Rare. 
5.*  Hawkridge  and  Halsway,   Quantocks   (1915,  M.E.R. 
1916).    Staple  Hill  and  Bishopswood,  Blackdowns. 
A.  geoscyphus,  De  Not.   In  sandier  place's  than  the  preceding 
species.  Rare. 

5.*  Near  Fourches  Corner,  Blackdowns  (1917,  M.E.R.  1919). 

Near  Dulverton.    Near  Wambrook. 
Var.  suberecta,  Lindb. 

5.*  On  rocks  in  a  quarry  between  Haddeo  Bridge  and  Kents, 
1918. 

Eucalyx  hyalinus  (Lyell.),  Breidl.  On  moist  rocks  or  ground, 
and  sometimes  in  boggy  springs.  Infrequent. 

5.  *  Hawkridge    (M.E.R.,    1916),   Halsway   and  Herridge 

Combe,  Quantocks.  North  Hill.  Oareford.  Withy- 
pool. 

6.  *  Top  of  Harptree  Combe  (1920). 

Aplozia  crenulata  (Sm.),  Dum.  On  moist  soil,  damp  banks 
of  oak  woods,  etc.,  chiefly  on  siliceous  formation.  Com. 
in  the  hilly  districts. 

5.  Buckland  St.  Mary !  (CP.  1847),  etc.,  on  the  Blackdowns. 

Quantocks.  Exmoor  and  its  spurs.  Brendons.  A 
large,  pale-green  form  occurs  in  a  boggy  spring, 
Halsway,  Quantocks  (700  ft.). 

6.  *  Near  Bristol  (G.,  1880).  Longleat.  Black  Down,  Mendip. 
Var.  gracillima  (Sm.),  Heeg.    Frequent  on  damp  banks 

and  bare  ground  in  the  hilly  districts  (1909). 
5.    Combes  of  the  Quantock  (1909),  Brendon  and  Exmoor 
hills  (com.).   Castle  Neroche. 
■  6.*  Leigh  Wood  (Read,  1900).   Black  Down,  Mendip  (c.  fr., 
1000  ft.,  1915). 
Form  tuberculata,  Schiffn. 

5.*  At  the  base  of  a  bank  near  Stogumber  (1916). 
A.  sphaerocarpa  (Hook.),  Dum.    On  stream-sides.  Rare. 

5.    Combes  of  the  Quantocks  (1912).    Dunkery.  Bradley, 
Barle  Valley.    Horner  Combe. 
A.  pumila  (With.),  Dum.    On  moist  rocks.  Infrequent. 
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5.*  Ley  Hill,  Porlock  (1915).   Treborough  and  Leigh  water- 
fall, Brendons.     Couple  Cross,  Exford,  Withypool 
and  Simonsbath  (1300  ft.),  Exmoor  (M.E.R.,  1919). 
A.  riparia  (Tayl.),  Dum.    On  wet  rocks.  Infrequent. 

5.  *  Horner  Wood  (1915).  Buncombe. 

6.  Kingsettle  Hill  (1907,   J.  of  Bot.,   1909).  Harptree 

Combe  (1920). 
Form  potamophila,  Bern.    Stream-sides.  Rare. 
5.*  Holford  Combe,  Quantocks  (1914,  M.E.R.  1916). 
Gymnocolea  inflata  (Huds.),  Dum.    The  most  common  form 
is  subaggregata  Nees.    On  damp  heathy  ground. 

5.  *  Common  on  Exmoor  ascending  to  nearly  the  summit 

of  Dunkery  (1915).  Blackdowns.  Bewley  Down. 
Chipstable.    Haddon  Down.  Holford. 

6.  *  Shapwick  Heath  !  (CP.,  1849).    Black  Down,  Mendip 

(1915). 

Form  natans,  Schiffn.    Floating  in  pools.  Rare. 

5.  *  Dunkery  at  1600  ft.  (1915).   Ley  Hill,  Porlock  (1000  ft.). 

6.  *  Shapwick  Heatb  !  (CP.,  1849).' 

Form  laxa,  Nees.    Wet  heaths,  ditches  and  pools. 

5.  *  Dunkery  (1915,  M.E.R.  1916)  and  Ley  Hill,  Exmoor. 

6.  *  Shapwick  !  (CP.,  1849). 

Form  nigricans,  Nees.    On  moist  heaths. 
5.*  On  Calluna   heath,   Culmbead  (1915,  M.E.R.  1919). 
Withypool. 

Form  com  pacta,  Nees.    On  drier  heaths  tban  the  other  forms. 
5.*  Haddon  Down  (1916). 
Lophozia  turbinata  (Raddi.),  Steph.    On  moist  soil,  frequent 
in  the  calcareous  districts  of  the  county. 

5.  Taunton  district  (1908).  West  Sedgemoor.  WestHatcb. 

Cothelstone,  Aisholt  and  Merridge.   Bishops  Lydeard. 
Curland.      Willi  ton.      Mil  vert  on.  Treborough. 
Watchet. 

6.  Norton  St.  Philip  (P.,  1868).   Bruton  !  and  Chatley  Hill 

(P.,  1868-9).    Portishead  and  Flax  Bourton  !  (F., 
1909).    Cleeve.    Shapwick.  Frome. 
L.  badensis  (Gott.),  Schiff.   Moist  calcareous  soil.  Apparently 
rare,  but  probably  some  of  the  earlier  records  of  the  pre- 
ceding species  belong  to  this. 
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5.*  Damp    base    of   limestone   wall,    Pitminster  (1917). 
Watchet. 

L.  ventricosa  (Dicks.),  Dum.  On  heaths,  sides  of  paths,  etc. 
Frequent. 

5.  Minehead  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909).    Com.  on  the  Quantocks, 

Blackdowns,  Brendons  and  Exmoor.  Croydon  Hill. 
Haddon  Down.  , 

6.  *    Brean  Down  (1913).    Goblin  Combe.    Black  Down. 
L.  bicrenata  (Schm.),  Dum.   On  dryish  banks  on  heaths.  Rare. 

5.  *  Dunkery   (1915).    Gupworthy,   above  Dunster !  (K., 

1920). 

6.  *  Near  Bristol  (G.,  1880). 

L.  excisa  (Dicks.),  Dum.  On  somewhat  shaded  soil  on  the 
hills.  Rare. 

5.*  Treborough  (1915,  M.E.R.  1916).   Staple  Hill  (1000  ft.). 

Gupworthy,  near  Dunster  !  (K.).   Bewley  Down,  with 

form  cylindracea  (1920). 
L.  incisa  (Schr.),  Dum.    In  moist  peaty  places.  Rare. 

5.*  Treborough  (1915).    Near  top  of  Horner  Wood  (K., 

1920). 

L.  quinquedentata  (Huds.),  Cogn.    On  moist  rocks.  Rare. 

5.  *  Treborough  (1915,  M.E.R.  1916).    Minehead  (K.,  1920). 

6.  *  Blackrock  Valley,  Cheddar  (1920). 

L.  floerkii  (W.  and  M.),  Schiff.   On  heaths.   Very  rare. 

5.*  Near  Landacre  Bridge,  Withypool  (1918,  M.E.R.  1919). 
L.  attenuata  (Mart.),  Dum.    Very  rare. 

5.*  On  a  heap  of  stones,  Bewley  Down,  with  form  eflagellis 
(1920)f 

L.  atlantica  (Kaal.),  Schiffn.  A  plant  growing  with  the  pre- 
ceding had  gemmae  which  were  red,  both  in  mass  and 
when  examined  singly  under  the  microscope  ;  otherwise 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  form  of  the 
preceding  species. 

Sphenolobus  exseetiformis  (Breid.),  Steph.  On  peaty  banks. 
Rare. 

5.*  Near  Dunster!  (K.,  1920).  Minehead  (K.).  Linnington, 
near  Chard.    Recorded  for  Gloucestershire  (K.). 
Plagiochila  asplenioides  (L.),  Dum.   Com.  on  shady  banks  and 
in  woods.   Collected  in  6  near  Frome  !  (P.,  1868),  and  in  5 
at  Bagborough  !  (CP.,  1872). 
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V ar.  major,  Nees.  The  common  plant  of  shaded  banks. 
First  records  as  in  the  type.  The  form  subintegerrima 
Schiff.  is  frequent  in  both  vice-counties.  In  5  I  have 
noticed  it  at  Bury,  Haddeo  Valley  (1915),  Dulverton 
(M.E.R.,  1919),  Brendon  Hill  (M.E.R.,  1917),  Birchwood 
and  Milverton  ;  in  6  at  Bruton  (1907),  Ebbor,  Harptree 
Combe,  Leigh  Wood  and  Penselwood.  . 

Var.  minor,  Lind.    On  less  shaded  banks  and  rocks. 

5.  *  Horner  (1914.    Form  laxa  Mat.  also  occurs).  Merridge 

(M.E.R.,  1915).  Broomfield.  Treborougb.  Bromp- 
ton  Ralph.    Clat worthy. 

6.  *  Rowberrow  (1920).    Harptree  Combe  (and  form  laxa, 

1920).  Wells. 

Var.  humilis,  Lind.    On  shady  sandy  banks  and  in  limestone 
scrub. 

5.  *  Buckland  St.  Mary  (1920).    Wellington.    Form  laxa 

Schiffn.  at  Winsham  and  Horner  (1914). 

6.  *  In  limestone  scrub,  Cleeve  Hill  and  Goblin  Combe  (1917). 

On  soil  cap  of  dolomitic  conglomerate,  Shipham. 
P.  spinulosa  (L.),  Dum.    On  moist  shaded  rocky  banks.  In- 
frequent. 

5.  *  Holford   Combe    (1914).     Gammer,   Haddeo  Valley. 

Combe  below  Raleigh's  Cross.  Several  places  between 
Haddeo  Bridge  and  Exton  (1918,  M.E.R.  1919). 
Horner  (K.). 

6.  Near  Bruton  (1913).  Recorded  for  Gloucestershire  (K.) 
Lophocolea  bidentata  (L.),  Dum.   Com.  on  moist  banks,  rocks 

and  walls.    Recorded  for  5  from  Cothelstone  (J.  of  Bot., 
1909),  and  for  6  from  Beckington  !  (P.,  1867). 
Form  latifolia,  Nees.   In  wetter  places.  Frequent. 

5.  *  Stream  side,  Merridge   (600  ft.,   1913).     Wet  place, 

Blagdon  Hill  (800  ft.).  Orchard  Portman.  Castle 
Neroche.  Treborough  (1000  ft.).  Near  Leigh  water- 
fall, Brendons.   Near  Haddeo  Bridge. 

6.  *  Edge  of  bog  on  Black  Down,  Mendip  (1915).  Harptree 

Combe. 

L.  cuspidata,  Limpr.  On  banks,  walls  and  decaying  stumps. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed  liver- 
worts in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  few  liverworts  common 
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in  lowland  districts,  where  the  agriculturist  has  rendered 
the  conditions  less  favourable  to  their  development. 
First  records  :— C.C.  1905  for  5.    Failand  (F.,  1907)  and 
Bruton  (M.E.R.,  1909)  for  6. 
L.  alata,  Mitt.    On  moist  banks  and  rocks.  Rare. 

5.  *  Linnington,  near  Chard  (teste  K.,  1921). 

6.  Failand  (F.,  teste  Macvicar,  1909).  '-Bruton. 

L.  heterophylla  (Schrad.),  Dum.    More  commonly  occurs  on 
decaying  logs  and  stumps  and  on  tree  bases  than  the 
other  species  of  this  genus,  but  it  is  also  found  on  sandy 
banks  and  rocks.    Com.    Forms  laxior  Nees,  and  multi- 
formis Nees,  are  co-extensive  or  almost  so.  Recorded 
for  6  from  Gare  Hill !  (P.,  1868),  and  for. 5  from  Cothelstone 
(J.  of  Bot.,  1909). 
Chiloscyphus  polyanthus  (L.),  Corda.   Well-sides,  stream-sides, 
wet  ground  and  rock.   Com.  in  the  hilly  districts. 
First  records  :— For  5,  C.C.    For  6,  Berkley  !  (P.,  1868). 
Var .  rivularis  (Schrad) ,  Nees .  In  quickly  running  water.  Rare. 
5.    Cocker  Combe  (1912,  M.E.R.  1913).    Halsway  Combe. 

Oaref  ord.  In  a  tributary  to  the  Barle,  above  Dulverton. 
Var.  fragilis  (Roth.),  Mull.  In  wetter  places  than  the  type. 
A  common  habitat  is  on  stones  in  streams,  near  the 
average  level  of  the  water.  It  is  common  in  the  combes 
of  hilly  parts  in  the  west  of  the  county  (first  noticed  on 
the  Quantocks,  1912),  but  has  hitherto  not  been  re- 
corded for  6,  though  it  probably  occurs  on  the  siliceous 
rocks  of  Mendip.  Recorded  for  Gloucestershire  (K.). 
C.  pallescens  (Ehrh.),  Dum.   Moist  banks.  Infrequent. 

5.  Aisholt  (1912),  Holford  Combe  and  Halsway,  Quan- 

tocks. Elworthy.  Bury,  Haddeo  Valley.  Sel- 
worthy.  Exmoor. 

6.  C.C,  1905.    Black  Down!  (K.,  1912).    Yatton.  Leigh 

Wood.    Wells  (on  wood  near  water). 
Saccogyna  viticulosa  (Sm.),  Dum.    Amongst  mosses  on  wet 
rocks.    0—1700  ft. 

5.  *  Porlock  !  (CP.,  1846).    Horner.    Mineral  Railway  In- 

cline and  above  Leigh  waterfall,  Brendons.  Wet 
bank  near  Dunkery  Beacon  (S.). 

6.  Near  Bruton  (1912).   Longleat  (1915). 
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Cephalozia  bicuspidata  (L.),  Dum.  On  moist  soil  and  rocks, 
from  sea-level  to  near  summit  of  Dunkery ;  occasionally 
on  rotting  stumps  (c.  fr.,  Holford  C).  Com.  and  often 
fertile.  Gare  Hill!  (P.,  1869)  for  6,  and  Taunton  (J.  of 
Bot.,  1909)  for  5.  Often  with  gemmiferous  heads  at 
Shapwick. 

Var.  conferta,  Hub.  usually  on  sandier  and  rather  drier 
ground. 

5.  *  Hawkcombe  Head,  above  Porlock  (1915).  Hodder's 

Combe  (M.E.R.,  1916). 

6.  *  On  Greensand  bank,  Stourhead  (1920). 

C.  lammersiana  (Hub.),  Spr.    In  wetter  places  than  the  pre- 
ceding species.  Rare. 
5.*  On  dripping  bank,  Blagdon  Hill  (1915).    Croydon  Hill 
(1000  ft.). 

C.  media,  Lindb.  Damp  banks  in  oak  (Q.  sessiliflora)  woods. 
Rare. 

5.*  Abundant  and  often  fertile  in  oak  woods  at  Luxborough 
and  Croydon  Hill  combes  (1913).    Holford  Combe. 
Horner  Wood.    Minehead  !  (K.,  1920). 
C.  connivens  (Dicks.),  Lindb.    On  moist  peaty  ground,  often 
amongst  Sphagnum.    Often  fertile.  Infrequent. 
5.*  Chard  Common  (1914,  Bry.  Zon.).    Staple  Hill,  Wid- 
combe  Moor  and  Bewley  Down,  Blackdowns.  Hod- 
der's Combe.    Horner  Combe.    Ley  Hill  (900  ft., 
with  rhizoids  much  swollen  at  apices)  and  Simons- 
bath   (1400   ft.),   Exmoor.     Croydon   Hill,  above 
Dunster  !  (K.,  1920).    Near  Dunkery  Beacon  !  (S.) 
Cephaloziella  byssacea  (Roth.),  Warnst.    On  peaty  ground, 
occasionally  on  rocks  and  decaying  roots  of  heather.  On 
drier  ground  its  colour  is  usually  reddish -brown  or  pur- 
plish, on  wet  ground  green.     Frequent  in  the  peaty 
districts.    Often  sterile. 

5.  *  Minehead  (1913).    Horner  (teste  Macvicar).  Exmoor. 

Quantocks.    Blackdowns.    Croydon  Hill  !  (K.). 

6.  *  Near  Bristol  (G.,  1880).    Leigh  Wood  !  (Read,  1904). 

Black  Down  (1915).    Harp  tree  Combe.    Cleeve  Hill. 
Brean  Down.    Wells.  Frome. 
Some  of  the  plants,  e.g.  those  from  Bewley  Down,  5 
■ 
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(1920),  and  Harptree  Combe,  6  (1920),  may  be  referable 
to  C.  douini  Schiff .  They  are  not  C.  byssacea  var.  asperi- 
folia  (Jens.)  Macv.,  which  is  given  by  Miiller  as  a  synonym. 

C.  bifida  (Schr.),  Schiff.  This  is  probably  not  rare  in  both 
vice-counties,  but  has  only  been  noticed  on  Haddon 
Down,  5  (1915).  It  has  been  recently  recorded  for  Glou- 
cestershire (K.). 

Odontoschisma  sphagni  (Dicks.),  Dum.    Bogs  and  wet  heaths 
amongst  Sphagnum. 
5.*  Widcombe  Moor  (1914)  and  Bewley  Down,  Blackdowns. 
Winsford  Hill.    Exton  (M.E.R.,  1916). 

€alypogeia  trichomanis  (L.),  Corda.  Usually  in  damp  places 
on  heaths  and  moors,  but  occasionally  in  wet  places 
amongst  Sphagnum.  Com.  from  sea-level  to  the  highest 
parts  of  Exmoor.  Collected  in  6  at  Shapwick  (CP.,  1849), 
and  in  5  from  near  Taunton  (1909).  Aquatic  forms  from 
a  ditch  at  Shapwick,  6  (CP.,  1849),  and  from  a  Sphagnum 
bog  at  Cocker  Combe,  5  (1913),  may  be  referable  to  the 
var.  aquatica  Ingh. 

€.  fissa  (L.),  Raddi.  Commoner  than  the  last  and  usually  in 
moister  or  shadier  places.  The  Calypogeia  by  stream- 
sides  in  our  woods  and  combes  usually  belongs  to  this 
species.  Recorded  for  5  from  Timberscombe  and  for  6 
from  Bruton  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909).  An  aquatic  form  with 
long  stems  and  decurrent  leaves  is  common  amongst 
Sphagnum  (Bry.  Zon.). 

€.  neesiana  (C.  and  M.),  Mass.   On  sandy  bank.   Very  rare. 
5.*  Hodder's  Combe,  Quantocks  (1913). 

€.  arguta,  N.  and  M.  Com.  in  shady  nooks,  especially  those 
of  pesuty  moist  banks  and  on  banks  where  shaded  by  other 
bryophytes.  Collected  in  6  at  Frome  !  (P.,  1868),  and 
in  5  near  Taunton  (1909).  The  specimen  of  J  linger  - 
mannia  divaricaia,  collected  in  1876  from  Leigh  Wood,  near 
Bristol,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ley,  is  this  plant  (sec  K.). 

Bazzania  trilobata  (L.),  Gray.  On  moist  shaded  banks  and 
rocks.  Rare. 

5.*  Tarr  Steps  (leg.  Miss  A.  Miller  of  Cheddon,  1915).  Bewley 
Down  and  Whitestaunton  (1920).  Porlock  (K., 
1920). 
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Lepidozia  reptans  (L.),  Dum.  Com.  on  peaty  banks.  Col- 
lected in  5  at  Minehead !  (Boswell,  1867),  and  in  6  at  Gare 
Hill !  (P.,  1868).  A  form  agreeing  with  L.  intermedia 
Schiff.  ad  interim,  is  found  on  the  Quantocks. 

L.  trichoclados,  K.  Miill.  Recorded  from  a  wet  bank  near 
Dunkery  Beacon  (S.,  1918). 

L.  setacea  (Web.),  Mitt.  On  moist  peaty  soil  and  amongst 
Sphagnum.  Rare. 

5.  *  Staple  Hill  (1916)  and  Bewley  Down,  Blackdowns. 

Dunkery. 

6.  Downhead  Common  (P.,  1881). 

A  form  occurring  amongst  Sphagnum  (Bewley  Down,  5) 
may  possibly  go  under  var.  sertularioides  (Hub.)  Cooke. 
Some  of  our  plants  may  be  the  closely-allied  L.  sylvatica 
Evans,  but,  in  the  absence  of  perianths,  such  a  deter- 
mination is  doubtful. 
Ptilidium  ciliare  (L.),  Hampe.    Heaths,  on  moist  banks  and 
rocks.  Infrequent. 
5.*  Simonsbath  !  (CP.,  1850).   Minehead  (1914).    On  rock, 
Treborough.    On  peat,  Will's  Neck  and  near  Bag- 
borough  Plantation. 
P.  pulcherrimum  (Web.),  Hampe.    Very  rare. 

5.    On  sandstone,  Selworthy,  1912  (teste  Ingham). 
Trichocolea  tomentella  (Ehrh.),  Dum.    Wet  banks.  Infre- 
quent. 

5.  C.C.    Horner  combes  (1913).    Holford  Combe  (abun- 

dant), Leigh  Wood  and  Waterfall,  and  combe  below 
Raleigh's  Cross,  Brendons. 

6.  Berkley  Wood  (P.,  1869).    Failand  (Sir  Edward  Fry, 

1885  ;  "  now  extinct,"  F.).   Cogley  Wood  and  King's 

Warren,  near  Bruton. 
Diplophyllum  albicans  (L.),  Dum.  Com.  on  heathy  banks  and 
on  rocks.  This  is  the  most  abundant  hepatic  in  the 
county  ;  it  is  extremely  common  in  oak  woods,  but  it  is 
not  so  widely  distributed  as  Lophocolea  cuspidata  and 
seldom  occurs  in  well-cultivated  districts.  It  probably 
owes  its  great  frequency  to  the  conducting  line  of  cells 
in  its  leaves.  Recorded  for  6  from  Gare  Hill !  (P.,  1868), 
and  for  5  from  Exmoor  !  (Armitage,  1891). 
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Scapania  compacta  (Roth.),  Dum.  On  rocks  and  rocky  banks. 
Often  fertile.  Frequent  in  5  and  probably  so  in  6,  though 
not  hitherto  recorded.  It  has  been  found  in  Gloucester- 
shire (K.). 

First  record  for  5,  Minehead  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909). 
S.  aeguiloba  (Schw.),  Dum.    On  calcareous  rocks  and  soil. 
Rare. 

6.    C.C.    Cheddar  Gorge  (R.  1915,  M.E.R.  Sect.  II,  1920). 
Harptree  Combe,  Mendip  {sec.  D.  A.  Jones). 
S.  gracilis  (Lindb.),  Kaal.   Among  rocks  and  on  rocky  banks. 
Infrequent.    Chiefly  on  upland  siliceous  rocks,  but  some- 
times on  limestone. 

5.  Exmoor !   (Armitage,   1891).     Castle  Neroche  (1912). 

Horner.   Badgworthy.   Simonsbath.   Bewley  Down. 

6.  C.C.    Ebbor  Gorge,  Burrington  Combe,  and  Blackrock 

Valley,  Mendip. 
Var.  minor,  Pears. 

5.  *  Bewley  Down  (1920). 

S.  aspera,  Bern.  On  calcareous  rocks  and  soil.  Rare,  except 
on  Mendip. 

6.  C.C.   Cheddar!  (K.,  1913).  Burrington  Combe.  Black- 

rock  Valley.    Goblin  and  Brockley  Combes.  Cleeve. 
Yatton.    Harptree  Combe. 
S.  nemorosa  (L.),  Dum.    On  moist  rocks  and  banks  in  shady 
places .    Infrequent . 

5.  *  Oareford(1913).  Winsford  (M.E.R.,  19l£).  Horner  (K.). 

Bewley  Down  and  Whitestaunton. 

6.  Near  Bristol  (G.,  about  1880).    Frome.  Longleat. 

S.  dentata,  Dum.  In  springs  on  peat,  sometimes  on  web  soil 
or  wet  rocks  in  siliceous  and  upland  districts.  Infrequent, 
except  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  west. 

5.  *  Badgworthy  (1913).    Frequent  on  Exmoor,  Quantocks 

and  Brendons.  Croydon  Hill.  Wellington.  Castle 
Neroche. 

6.  *  Black  Down,  Mendip  (1915).  Longleat. 
Var.  ambigua,  De  Not.    In  moist  places. 

5.*  Frequent  on  Exmoor  (1913),  Quantocks  (M.E.R.,  1916), 

and  Brendons.   Wellington  Hill. 
6*  Black  Down  at  1000  ft.  (1915).  Longleat  (M.E.R,,  1916). 
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S.  intermedia  (Hus.),  Pears.    In  rather  drier  places  than  8. 
dentata.  Rare. 
5.*  Horner  (1913,  teste  Macvicar).    Quantocks.  Croydon 
Hill.    Near  Leigh  waterfall,  Brendons.    Castle  Ne- 
roche. 

S.  undulata  (L.),  Dum.  In  springs  and  marshes,  and  on  rocks 
in  streams.  Frequent  on  the  hills  of  the  west,  but  rare 
elsewhere. 

5.  Blackdowns  (CP.,  1847).  Frequent  on  Exmoor  (M.E.R., 

1916),  Quantocks  and  Brendons.   Croydon  Hill. 

6.  C.C.  1913.    Near  Shipham.  Longleat. 
S.  irrigua  (Nees),  Dum.  Rare. 

6.*  On  moist  grassy  ground  near  a  wall  at  Longbottom 
Farm,  Shipham  (1920). 
S.  curta  (Mart.),  Dum.  Usually  on  moist  banks,  sometimes 
on  grassy  drives  in  woods  and  occasionally  on  wet  rocks. 
It  occurs  almost  at  sea-level  at  Shapwick,  but  is  more 
frequent  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  ascending  to 
1200  ft.  on  Winsford  Hill.  Infrequent. 

5.  *  Cocker  (1915,  M.E.R.   1916),  Halsway  and  Holford 

Combes,  Quantocks.  Bury,  Haddeo  Valley.  North 
Hill.  Treborough  and  Leigh  Wood.  Staple  Hill. 
Elworthy.  Winsford  Hill.  Horner  (K.).  Bewley 
Down. 

6.  *  Shapwick  (1913).  Longleat. 

S.  umbrosa  (Schr.),  Dum.  On  peaty  banks,  etc.,  in  hilly 
districts. 

5.  *  Horner  (K.,  1920). 

6.  *  Recorded  from  near  Bristol  by  Green  (about  1880).  It 

has  been  found  in  Gloucestershire  (K.). 
Radula  complanata  (L.),  Dum.   On  trees  and  shrubs,  but  occa- 
sionally on  shady  moist  rocks.    Com.,  especially  in  the 
lowlands.    Commonly  fertile.     Gemmae  are  frequently 
produced,  and  are  sometimes  very  abundant  on  specimens 
which  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  species  owing  to  their 
paroicous  character. 
Recorded  for  6  from  Laverton  !  (P.,  1868),  and  for  5  from 
Taunton  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909). 
Madotheca  laevigata  (Schr.),  Dum.  On  damp  shady  rocks.  Rare. 
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6.    Nettlebridge  !  (P.,  1881).   Cheddar  Wood  (1920).  Harp- 
tree  Combe. 

M.  thuja  (Dicks.),  Dum.    On  rocks  near  the  coast.  Rare. 

5.*  Horner  (1913). 
M.  platyphylla  (L.),  Dum.    On  rocks,  walls  and  at  the  bases 

of  trees.    Com.    Most  abundant  in  limestone  districts. 

In  siliceous  districts  it  usually  occurs  on  the  soil-caps  of 

mortared  walls.    Collected  in  6  at  Lullington !  (P.,  1868), 

and  in  5  from  Exmoor  !  (Armitage,  1891). 
M.  rivularis,  Nees.    In  similar  places  to  M.  platyphylla,  but 

under  moister  conditions.  Rare. 
5.*  Birchwood,  Blackdowns  (1920). 
M.  porella  (Dicks.),  Nees.    On  stones  submerged  in  streams. 

Very  rare. 

5.*  On  rocks  in  the  R.  Barle  below  Tarr  Steps  (1918,  M.E.R. 
1919). 

FAMILY  JUBULACE^]. 

Lejeunea  cavifolia  (Ehrh.),  Lindb.  On  rocks  and  trees,  and 
sometimes  on  banks  in  moist  shady  places.  Com.  from 
near  sea-level  to  over  1000  ft.  and  often  fertile.  Collected 
in  6  near  Bristol  (G.,  1880)  and  Goblin  Combe  (J.  of  Bot., 
1909),  and  in  5  at  Dunster  (1911). 
Var.  planiuscula,  Lindb.   On  moist  rocks.   Apparently  rare. 

5.  *  Oareford,  Exmoor  (1913). 

6.  *  Ebbor  Gorge  (1920). 

Var.  heterophylla,  Carr.    A  plant  of  wetter  ground  or  rocks. 
I  have  some  recollection  of  gathering  it  in  Horner  Wood, 
but  have  no  specimens  to  verify  the  record.  Many 
plants  of  dripping  rocks  belong  to  type. 
Microlejeunea  ulicina  (Tayl.),  Evans.    On  trees  (birch,  beech, 
ash,  oak,  etc.)  and  on  gorse,  usually  in  shady  places. 
Rather  frequent,   but  often  overlooked  owing  to  its 
minuteness. 

5.  *  Clammer,  Haddeo  Valley  (1915).    On  oak  at  900  ft., 

Staple  Hill.   Whitestaunton.  Linnington. 

6.  C.C.  King's  Warren  and  Longleat,  on  oak  and  ash  (1915)^ 

Long  Wood,  Cheddar. 
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Marchesinia  mackaii  (Hook.),  Gray.   Usually  on  more  or  less 
shaded  and  vertical  faces  of  limestone  rocks. 
6.    Near  Bruton  (J.  of  Bot.,  1909).    Cheddar  !  (K.,  1913). 
Ebbor  Gorge  !  (A.  Wilson). 
Jubula  hutchinsiae  (Hook.),  Dum.  Rare. 

5.*  On  wet  rock  at  the  top  of  Leigh  waterfall,  near  Tre- 
borough,  at  700  ft.  (1916). 
Frullania  tamarisci  (L.),  Dum.  On  rocks,  trees  and  shrubs, 
occasionally  on  old  heather,  rarely  on  ground  in  woods 
(Longleat,  V.C.  6,  at  400  ft.).  Com.  from  sea-level  to  the 
high  parts  of  Exmoor.  On  rocks  near  the  sea  it  is  often 
almost  black.  On  oak  it  is  often  of  a  peculiar  reddish- 
brown  colour  (e.g.  Exton,  M.E.R.  1916).  On  oak  and 
other  trees  it  often  stands  out  in  lax  green  tufts,  whilst 
F.  dilatata  on  the  same  tree  is  appressed  and  brownish, 
but  it  is  more  constantly  reddish  than  F.  dilatata.  First 
record  for  5,  Porlock  !  (CP.,  1846)  ;  for  6,  Mells  !  (P., 
1868). 

Var.  robusta,  Lindb.    Usually  on  damp  rocks.  Rare. 

5.  *  Treborough  (1916,  M.E.R.  1917). 

6.  *  Blackrock  Valley  and  Ebbor  Gorge,  Mendip  (1920). 

F.  dilatata  (L.),  Dum.  Usually  on  trees,  but  occasionally  on 
rocks.  On  coast  shingle  it  often  becomes  almost  black. 
Com.  from  sea-level  to  the  high  parts  of  Exmoor  and  often 
fertile.  First  records  : — Frome  district !  (P.,  1868)  for  6, 
and  Exmoor!  (Armitage,  1891)  for  5. 
Var.  microphylla,  Nees.  Some  of  our  plants  are  probably 
referable  to  this  variety. 

ORDER  IV.  ANTHOCEROTALES. 

FAMILY  ANTHOCEROTACEiE. 

Anthoceros  punctatus,  L.    Very  rare.    On  shaded  gravelly 
bank  at  900  ft. 

5.*  In  old  quarry,  Porlock  (c.  fr.,  June  1913,  M.E.R.  1914). 
A.  crispulus  (Mont.),  Douin.    Rare.    Damp  parts  of  an  oat- 
field  at  900  ft, 
5.*  Buckland  St.  Mary  (c.  fr.,  Sept.  1920). 
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A.  husnoti,  Steph.    On  moist  stony  soil  by  stream-sides,  or  on 
damp  shaded  stony  banks.  Rare. 
5.*  Horner  Wood  (c.  fr.,  Dec.  1914,  M.E.R.  1915)  at  500  ft. 
Hodder's  Combe  (c.  fr.,  Mar.  1920),  at  800  ft.  Combe 
from  Croydon  Hill  to  Dunster  (c.  fr.,  May  1920),  at 
400  ft.    West  Porlock  (e.  fr.,  Oct.  1920). 
A.  stableri,  Steph.    Rare.  * 

5.*  On  a  bare  hedge-bank  of  Lower  Permian  Marl,  near 
Monksilver,  at  400  ft.  (c.  fr.,  Oct.  1916,  M.E.R.  1917). 
On  damp  shaded  crumbling  Lynton  Slate  in  quarry, 
Porlock,  at  900  ft.  (c.  fr.,  1918). 
A.  laevis,  L.    Damp  or  moist  soil  on  banks  and  ditch-sides. 
Sometimes  forms  patches  over  10  cms.  in  diameter. 
5.*  Near  Crewkerne  (1913).    Hinton  St.  George  (Downes, 
1916).  Aisholt.  Cocker  Combe.  Washford.  Orchard 
Wyndham.     Leighland.     Treborough.     Combe  Sy- 
denham.    Ley  Hill,  Porlock  (a  somewhat  crisped 
form  by  stream-sides)  at  900  ft.     West  rorlock. 
Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Nimmer  and  Chaff  combe,  near 
Chard. 

Var.  aquatica,  mihi.  In  bog-springs  or  in  running  water, 
with  such  aquatic  plants  as  Montia  fontana,  Myosotis 
repens,  Philonotis  fontana,  Chiloscyphus  polyanthus 
vars.  fragilis  and  rivularis.  Differs  from  the  type  in 
its  lighter  green  colour,  greater  brittleness,  more 
branched  and  crispate  lobing,  more  compact  habit  and 
in  the  aquatic  habitat. 

5.*  Hals  way  (1915),  Ricknoller  and  Herridge  Combes, 
Quantocks. 

The  neighbouring  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire were  credited  in  the  Census  Catalogue  of  1913  with  122 
(those  given  as  doubtful  not  included  in  the  number)  and  82 
hepatics  respectively.  A  few  additional  records  for  Devon 
have  been  made  by  the  author,  and  the  number  for  Glouces- 
tershire has  been  augmented  to  96  by  Mr.  Knight. 

Devon  is  probably  richer  in  bryophytes  than  Somerset. 
Not  only  is  there  a  greater  diversity  of  surface  and  a  more 
humid  climate,  but  more  alpine  plants  find  suitable  habitats 
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on  the  heights  of  Dartmoor.  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  has 
been  little  investigated  for  hepatics,  only  being  credited  with 
27  and  10  respectively. 

The  following  are  not  recorded  for  Somerset  but  are  re- 
corded for  both  Devon  and  Gloucestershire,  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  intervening  county  : — Sphaerocarpus 
michelii,  Prionolobus  turneri,  Lepidozia  pinnata,  Blepharostoma 
trichophyllum  and  Cololejeunea  calcarea  (probably  occurs  on 
Mendip).  C.  minutissima  is  recorded  for  both  Devon  and 
Wiltshire.  Its  minuteness  renders  it  very  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  following  are  recorded  for  Devon  only  : — Biccia  ciliata, 

B.  crystallina,  Dumortiera  hir  sulci,  Metzgeria  pubescens,  Moer- 
cJcia  flotowiana  (found  by  the  author  on  Braunton  Burrows  in 
1914  ;  this  and  Biccia  crystallina  have  been  sought  for  in  vain 
on  the  Somerset  sand-dunes),  Fossombronia  mittenii,  Haplo- 
mitrium  hooker  i,  Gymnomitrium  crenulatum,  Marsupella  pear-, 
soni,  M.  aquatica,  Alicularia  compressa,  Aplozia  sphaerocarpa 
v.  nana,  A.  lanceolata,  Lophozia  bantriensis,  L.  excisa  form 
limprichtii,  L.  barbata,  Sphenolobus  ovatus,  Plagiochila  punctata, 
Leptoscyphus  anomalus,  Adelanthus  decipiens,  Diplophyllum 
obtusifolium,  Scapania  subalpina,  8.  tdiginosa,  Lejeunea  patens, 
Frullania  microphylla,  and  F.  fragilifolia. 

Marsupella  aquatica,  M.  pear  soni,  Alicularia  compressa, 
Lophozia  bantriensis  and  Plagiochila  punctata  may  occur  on 
the  higher  parts  of  Exmoor,  but,  if  they  do,  are  rare,  as  they 
are  conspicuous  for  liverworts  and  easily  noticed  in  their 
habitats.  For  the  fairly  common  Leptoscyphus  anomalus  and 
Lophozia  barbata,  many  likely  Somerset  localities  have  been 
searched  in  vain.  Diplophyllum  obtusifolium  and  Frullania 
fragilifolia  have  probably  been  overlooked. 

The  following  are  recorded  for  Gloucestershire  only  : — 
Sphaerocarpus  texanus,  Biccia  warnstorfii,  B.  commutata, 
Fossombronia  caespiliformis ,  Aplozia  caespititia  (K.),  Jame- 
soniella  subapicalis  (K.),  Lophozia  mulleri,  Cephalozia  francisci, 
Gephaloziella  stellulifera,  C.  limprichtii,  C.  myriantha  (K.), 

C.  baumgartneri  (K.),  Scapania  nemorosa  v.  uliginosa,  and 
Cololejeunea  rossettiana.  Any  of  them  are  likely  to  occur  in 
Somerset.    Lophozia  mulleri  and  Cololejeunea  rossettiana  prob- 
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ably  occur  on  Mendip,  which  has  been  incompletely  explored 
for  hepaties.  Leptoscyphus  taylori  is  recorded  for  Wiltshire 
only.  It  is  a  conspicuous  liverwort  and,  if  it  occurs  on  Exmoor, 
is  rare. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  many 
correspondents  (and  particularly  to  Mr.  Knight)  for  kind  help 
in  tracing  and  verifying  the  records.  * 


OUR  oldest  member,  and  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hoyte  Winwood,  died  on  Christmas  Day, 
1920,  at  his  residence,  11,  Cavendish  Crescent,  Bath,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  completed  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  well-known  Shropshire  family,  was  born  at 
Cleobury  Mortimer  in  1830,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  took  his  B.A.  in  1852,  and  his  M.A. 
in  1855.  He  was  ordained  in  the  latter  year,  was  licensed  to 
a  curacy  at  Farlington,  Hants,  and  received  priest's  orders 
in  1856.  Two  years  later,  being  out  of  health,  he  resigned 
his  appointment,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Bath,  where 
he  soon  had  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  became  useful  in 
many  ways,  in  connection  with  various  literary,  scientific, 
and  charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  Winwood  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  geology, 
for  which  the  district  afforded  ample  opportunities,  and  was 
one  of  the  joint  local  secretaries  during  the  Bath  visit  of  the 
British  Association  in  1864,  when  he  wrote  the  geological 
portion  of  the  official  handbook.  He  joined  our  Society  in 
1860,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Bath  Field  Club 
during  many  years,  contributing  a  long  series  of  geological 
and  other  articles  to  their  annual  volumes.  He  also  wrote  a 
useful  little  handbook  to  the  Geological  Museum  at  Bath,  for 
which  institution  he  was  the  means  of  securing  the  extensive 
and  valuable  geological  collections  left  behind  by  his  friend 
Charles  Moore,  who  was  born  at  Ilminster,  but  had  resided  at 
Bath  many  years.  These  he  classified  and  arranged  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the  Bath  Museum.  This 
involved  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  patience  during  a 
considerable  period,  but  the  work  was  gladly  undertaken  as 
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a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend.  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  some  of  the  annual  meetings  of  our  Society,  and 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Proceedings.  He  rendered 
special  service  in  assisting  to  unravel  the  story  of  Pen  Pits, 
which  were  visited  in  1878,  when  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  origin  and  use.  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  and  Mr.  Win  wood  were  asked  to  make  a  preliminary 
survey.  This  they  did  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  presented  a  report,  in  which  he  held  that  the  pits 
were  the  result  of  work  done  in  search  for  the  layers  of  Green- 
stone rock  which  were  found  beneath,  and  which  were  used 
for  varous  domestic  purposes  ;  and,  that  they  had  not  been 
primarily  designed  for  human  habitation.  He  suggested, 
however,  that  further  investigation  should  be  made,  and  a 
local  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Win  wood 
rendered  very  valuable  assistance  as  a  member  of  the  working 
section  of  that  committee,  and  was  specially  thanked  for  his 
able  report,  which  was  published  in  our  Proceedings.  But, 
the  controversy  still  went  on  until,  a  few  years  later,  the  matter 
was  set  at  rest  in  consequence  of  exhaustive  researches  con- 
ducted by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  during  which,  Mr.  Win  wood 
was  invited  to  be  present,  and  respecting  which  he  read  a 
paper  at  the  Shepton  Mallet  meeting  in  1884.  This  was 
accompanied  by  plans,  sections,  and  other  illustrations  ;  and 
fully  confirmed  the  opinion  previously  held  that  the  pits  were 
simply  quarries. 

Mr.  Winwood  also  wrote  articles  for  the  Geological  Magazine 
and  for  the  Geologists'  Association.  The  value  of  his  Scientific 
work  was  acknowledged  by  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  subsequently  as  one  of  their  Vice- 
Presidents. 

C.  Tite. 
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Formation. 

1909.  Entomological  Section. — President : — The  Rev.  Preb.  A.  P. 

Wickham,  f.e.s.  Joint  Recorders  : — Col.  T.  Jermyn,  f.e.s., 
and  H.  H.  Slater.  Hon.  Treasurer  : — H.  Doidge.  Hon. 
Secretary  : — Henry  H.  Slater,  Brooke  House,  Cannington, 
Bridgwater. 

1910.  Ornithological  Section. — President  and  Recorder : — The  Rev. 

F.  L.  Blathwayt.  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : — Jff.  St. 
George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle,  Taunton. 

1910.  Botanical  Section. — Committee  : — Dr.  H.  Downes,  f.l.s., 
Dr.  W.  Watson,  a.l.s.,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper,  f.l.s.,  H.  S. 
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1920.  Microscopical  Section.^ — President : — Dr.  H.  Downes,  f.l.s., 
f.r  M  s.  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : — Dr.  C.  R.  Killick, 
Tower  Hill,  Williton. 


Presidents  of  Sections  on  their  election  to  office  also  become  members  of  the  Council,  pro- 
vided they  are  subscribing  members  of  the  S.  A.  and  N.  H.  Society. 
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f  Those  for  1920  already  listed  in  Proceedings,  LXV  (1919),  pp.  119-146,  are 
not  included  here. 
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Thompson,  Sir  E.  Mattnde,  g.c.b.,  Sunnycroft,  Wells,  Som. 

Turner,  C.  A.  Guy,  Staplegrove  Manor,  Taunton. 

Vialls,  Miss  H.  S.,  The  White  Cottage,  Playden,  Rye. 

Weiss,  0.  A.,  Bickenhall,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

Western  Gazette,  Yeovil  (J.  Trevor-Davies,  Managing  Director). 

Whiting,  Miss  Noela,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

Willies,  J.  H.  E.,  The  Grove,  Bower  Hinton,  Martock. 

Wilshire,  Fredk.  A.,  Albion  Chambers,  Bristol. 

Wroughton,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Parade  House,  South  Petherton. 

*  Life  members. 
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(2).    Members  from  1921.{ 

Boyle,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Greenham  House,  Crewkerne. 
Boyle,  Miss  O.  W.,  Greenham  House,  Crewkerne. 
Bruce,  J.  Collingwood,  a.r.i.b.a.,  7,  St.  George's  Terr.,  Taunton. 
Bruce,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  7,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Taunton. 
Chambers,  Miss  F.  E.,  Glyn-y-mal,  Fishguard,  S.  Wales. 
Charmbury,  Capt.  J.  R.,  106,  St.  Mary  Street,  Weymouth. 
Churchill,  R.  Stanton,  Saltford,  near  Bristol. 
Cresswell,  P.  W.,  The  Woodlands,  Chilcompton,  Bath. 
Darnley-Smith,  H.,  Land sco ve  Vicarage,  Ashburton. 
D welly,  Miss  F.  I.  M.,  Lloyds  Bank,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  F.  W\,  Tarika,  85,  Bristol  Road,  Weston-s.-Mare. 
Frome  Selwood  Field  Club  (H.  G.  Chislett,  Hon.  Treas.,  Frome). 
Gray,  Ma j. -General  W.  du  Gard,  Jury,  Dulverton. 
Gray,  Mrs.  W.  du  G.,  Jury,  Dulverton. 

Harman,  Rev.  Preb.  A.  G,  The  Rectory,  Old  Cleeve,  Taunton. 

Land  on,  L.,  14,  Cowley  Street,  Westminster,  London. 

JjEan,  Mrs.  Vincent,  The  Lodge,  Shepton  Beauchamp,  Seavington. 

Lewis,  Evan  P.,  The  Woodlands,  Congresbury,  Som. 

Lucas,  J.  J.  S.,  m.d.,  Highgrove,  Wells  Road,  Knowle,  Bristol. 

Malpas,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  8,  Park  Street,  Taunton. 

Masey,  Miss  B.,  Vivary  Villa,  Taunton. 

Maynard,  Rev.  Preb.  H.  L.,  The  Parsonage,  Milverton. 

Maynard,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  The  Parsonage,  Milverton. 

Mills,  Miss  B.  T.,  Mount  House,  Milverton. 

Nation,  Mrs.  M.,  Tone  View,  French  Weir  Avenue,  Taunton. 

Osborne,  Capt.  J.  W.,  R.N.,  Middle  Chinnock,  Crewkerne. 

Read,  Sir  C.  Hercules,  ll.d  ,  p.s.a.,  f.b.a.,  British  Museum,  London. 

Rogers,  Rev.  J.  E.,  The  Rectory,  Beercrocombe,  Taunton. 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  The  Shrubbery,  Ilminster. 

Simms,  Mrs. 

Simms,  Miss  Eleanor  Stoford  House,  West  Buckland, 

Simms,  Miss  Margaret    j  Wellington. 
Simms,  Miss  Olive 

Sparks,  Miss,  Bincombe  House,  Crewkerne. 
Storrs,  Miss  C.  M.;  Rock  House,  Halse,  Taunton. 
Wright,  Ernest  M.,  Lower  Swainswick  House,  nr.  Bath. 


%  Members  so  far  elected  for  1921,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 


§>omer0et0fnre 
archaeological  anD  jQatutai  J£)fetorp  ^ocretp* 

TAUNTON  CASTLE. 

Established  1849. 


I.  — This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Somersetshire  Archjeo- 
logical  and  Natural  History  Sooiety  "  ;  and  its  objects  shall 
be  (a)  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  on  Archseology 
and  Natural  History,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of 
Somerset  ;  and  (b)  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  and  Library  at 
Taunton  Castle. 

II.  — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  controlled  by  a  Council 
which  shall  meet  monthly,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Society,  the  Local  Secretaries,  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
Branch  Societies  and  Natural  History  Sections,  and  twelve  Mem- 
bers elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Five  shall  form  a  quorum. 
One-third  of  the  elected  Members  of  the  Council  shall  retire  annually 
by  rotation,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

III.  — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  :  (a)  A  Patron 
and  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  for  life  by  the  Council ;  (b)  a 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more  Honorary  Secretaries,  and 
Honorary  Treasurers,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

IV.  — The  Council  may  appoint  an  Assistant-Secretary  on  such 
terms  and  at  such  salary  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 
The  Assistant-Secretary  shall,  if  so  required,  be  the  Librarian  and 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

V.  — The  Assistant-Secretary  shall  summon  and  make  all  neces- 
sary preparation  for  and  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Council  and 
Committees,  keep  the  minutes,  conduct  correspondence,  receive 
and  acknowledge  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  pay  the  same 
to  the  Treasurers. 

VI.  — The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  made  up  to  December 
31st  in  every  year,  and  shall  be  kept  in  proper  books  of  account, 
and  audited  annually  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Society  who  shall  be 
appointed  at  an  Annual  General  Meeting. 

VII.  — The  Council  may  elect  for  such  period  as  they  shall  think 
fit  Members  of  the  Society  as  Local  Secretaries,  who  shall  be  the 
recognised  correspondents  with  the  Society  for  the  districts  assigned 
to  them. 

VIII.  — When  any  office  shall  become  vacant,  the  Council  shall 
have  power  to  fill  the  same,  but  such  appointment  shall  remain  in 
force  only  until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

IX.  — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  shall  decide.    At  least  three 
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weeks'  notice  thereof  and  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be 
given  to  all  members.  A  preliminary  notice,  stating  date  and  place 
of  meeting,  shall  be  issued  to  Members  at  least  three  months  pre- 
viously. 

X.  — The  Assistant-Secretary  shall,  upon  receiving  a  requisition 
signed  by  ten  Members,  forthwith  call  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Society.  Three  weeks'  notice  of  such  Special  Meeting  and  particu- 
lars of  its  object  shall  be  given  to  each  Member. 

XI.  — The  real  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Society  by  the  Trustees,  the  number  of  whom 
shall  not  exceed  twelve,  nor  be  less  than  four.  The  contents  of  the 
Museum  and  Library  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 

XII.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  accept  or  reject  any  books 
or  specimens  offered  to  the  Society  or  to  purchase  the  same,  and  to 
dispose  of  any  duplicates  as  they  shall  think  fit.  They  shall  also 
have  power  to  accept  books  or  specimens  on  loan. 

XIII.  — In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  all  its  pro- 
perty, both  real  and  personal,  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  or  the 
Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  in  the  Town  of  Taunton  and  the  County  of  Somerset. 

XIV.  — Candidates  for  membership  shall  be  nominated  by  two 
Members  and  the  election  determined  by  open  voting  at  a  Council 
Meeting,  unless  a  ballot  is  demanded  by  three  Members  then  present. 
Such  ballot  shall  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting,  and  one  black  ball 
in  six  shall  exclude. 

XV.  — Members  elected  after  the  20th  July,  1920,  shall  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  10/6  and  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  21/-, 
and  members  of  their  families  resident  in  the  same  house  shall  pay 
not  less  than  10/6  annually,  but  such  resident  members  shall  not 
receive  a  free  copy  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  Members  elected 
before  the  20th  July,  1920,  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  not 
less  than  10/6,  and  members  of  their  families  resident  in  the  same 
house  shall  pay  not  less  than  7/6,  but  such  resident  members  shall 
not  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  The  fee  for 
Life  Membership  shall  not  be  less  than  Fifteen  Guineas. 

XVI.  — At  any  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  the  Council  may 
recommend  for  election  as  Honorary  Members  persons  eminent  for 
their  literary  or  scientific  attainments  or  benefactors  of  the  Society. 
Such  persons  may  be  forthwith  elected  by  a  majority  of  Members 
then  present  and  voting. 

XVII.  — On  election  every  new  Member  shall  be  notified  thereof 
by  the  Assistant-Secretary,  who  shall  at  the  same  time  send  a  copy 
of  the  Rules  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Society.  No  Member  shall  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Society  until  the  entrance  fee 
and  appropriate  annual  subscription  or  the  fee  for  life  membership 
have  been  paid.  Every  Life  Member,  every  Member  elected  before 
the  20th  July,  1920,  and  paying  a  subscription  of  not  less  than  10/6, 
every  Member  elected  after  that  date  and  paying  a  subscription 
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of  not  less  than  21/-,  and  every  Honorary  Member,  shall  receive  a 
free  copy  of  the  Proceedings  relative  to  each  year  of,  membership. 
All  subscriptions  subsequent  to  those  paid  on  admission  shall  be 
payable  on  the  1st  January  in  each  year.  Any  Member  intending  to 
withdraw  from  the  Society  shall  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
Assistant-Secretary  on  or  before  December  31st,  failing  which  such 
Member  shall  pay  the  subscription  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XVIII.  — The  Council  may,  as  they  think  fit,  publish  any  papers 
read  at  meetings,  or  other  communications  to  the  Society. 

XIX.  — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XX.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  frame 
and  enforce  Bye-laws  consistent  with  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  but 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  such  Rules  except  at  an  Annual  or 
Special  General  Meeting,  at  which  not  less  than  twenty-five  Members 
shall  be  present.  One  month's  notice  of  any  proposal  to  change  a 
Rule  shall  be  given  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  who  shall  communi- 
cate the  same  to  each  member  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
meeting. 


2Bp*=Iato0  for  t\z  (Boberitmetit  of  tjjc  fl^usteum 
ana  Etbratp. 

1.  — The  Museum  shall  be  open  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sun- 
day, Good  Friday  and  Christmas  I)ay,  and  such  other  days  as  the 
Council  may  direct),  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (and  at  dusk  in  winter) 
from  October  1st  to  April  30th,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  from 
May  1st  to  September  30th.  Admission  :  (a)  Members,  free  ; 
(6)  Non-Members,  Sixpence  each  (children  Threepence),  except  on 
Saturdays  when  the  admission  will  be  Threepence  each  (children 
Twopence).  Special  terms  for  schools  (accompanied  by  one  or  more 
teachers)  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Curator. 

2.  — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  Members  of  the 
Society  at  such  hours  as  the  Museum  is  open. 

3.  — Any  Member  whose  annual  subscription  shall  not  be  more 
than  three  months  in  arrear  may  borrow  two  books  at  one  time, 
excepting  such  works  as  may  not  be  removed  from  the  Library. 

4.  — Every  application  made  by  a  Member  who  does  not  apply 
in  person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  shall  be  in  writing. 

5.  — A  Register  shall  be  kept  by  the  Librarian,  in  which  shall  be 
entered  the  titles  of  the  books  borrowed,  the  names  of  the  borrowers, 
and  the  dates  of  delivery  and  return. 

6.  — The  cost  of  packing,  transmission,  and  return  of  books 
borrowed,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  borrower. 

7.  — No  book  shall  be  kept  longer  than  fourteen  days,  if  the  same 
be  applied  for  in  the  meantime  by  any  other  Member  ;  nor  in  any 
case  shall  a  book  be  kept  longer  than  one  month. 
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8.  — Every  Member  who  borrows  a  book  shall  be  responsible  for 
its  safe  return  in  good  condition,  and  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  shall 
replace  or  repair  the  same  ;  or,  if  required  by  the  Council,  shall 
furnish  another  copy  of  the  entire  work  of  which  it  forms  part. 

9.  — Catalogues  shall  be  kept  (a)  by  the  Librarian  of  all  books 
and  manuscripts  in  the  Library,  and  (6)  by  the  Curator  of  all  objects 
in  the  Museum,  distinguishing  in  each  case  between  those  presented 
to,  purchased  by,  or  deposited  with  the  Spciety. 

10.  — Persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Society  may,  upon 
application  to  the  Librarian,  and  having  been  introduced  by  a 
Member  either  personally  or  by  letter,  consult  and  make  extracts 
from  manuscripts  and  printed  books  upon  the  following  terms  : 
For  the  first  hour  or  part  of  an  hour,  2/-  ;  for  each  succeeding  hour 
or  part  of  an  hour,  1/-  ;  for  one  day,  5/-  ;  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
seven  consecutive  days  on  which  the  Library  is  open,  £1. 

11.  — No  complete  copy  of  any  manuscript  or  printed  matter  shall 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  The  charges  men- 
tioned in  Bye -law  10  may  be  waived  if  the  application  is  made 
officially  on  behalf  of  a  kindred  society  or  a  public  institution. 


25£^lato0  relating:  to  tfte  JFotmation  anb  Affiliation  of 
25rancl)  anti  2Di0ttict  ^ocktieg. 

1.  — On  the  application  of  not  less  than  five  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  not  less  than  10/6,  the  Council 
may  authorise  the  formation  of  a  Local  Branch  in  any  District,  and 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  define  a  portion  of  the  County  as  the  District 
for  such  Branch. 

2.  — Societies  already  in  existence  may  be  affiliated  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  not  less  than  10/6. 

3.  — Every  Branch  Society  and  every  Affiliated  Society  shall  pay 
to  the  Parent  Society  an  Annual  Subscription  of  not  less  than  10/6 
if  elected  before  July  20th,  1920,  and  21/-  if  elected  after  that  date. 
A  Branch  Society  may  elect  a  representative  to  serve  on  the  Council 
of  the  Parent  Society,  and  Branch  and  Affiliated  Societies  shall 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  relative  to  each  year  of 
affiliation. 

4.  — Every  Branch  Society  may  fix  the  rates  of  subscription  for 
its  Members,  and  make  Rules  and  Bye-laws  for  the  government  of 
such  Branch. 

5.  — Every  Branch  Society  shall  give  a  copy  of  each  of  its  publi- 
cations to  the  Parent  Society. 

6.  — The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  a  Branch  Society 
shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Parent 
Society  free  of  charge,  but  without  the  right  of  borrowing  books. 


GENERAL  I^DEX 

TO 

PROCEEDINGS,  VOL.  LXVI  (4th  SERIES,  VOL.  VI), 

COMPILED  BY 

H.  ST.  GEORGE  GRAY. 


<  Aaliz  de  Curceio.    (See  Curci,  Alice  ii). 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  Caen,  5. 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  21. 
Abbot's  Leigh  manuscripts,  gift  of,  xv, 

xciii-xciv. 
Abbot's  Way  to  Glaston,  71. 
Abingdon,  102,  104 ;   Faritius,  abbot 

of,  101. 

Accounts, — Society,  xiv-xv,  xvii-xix  ; 

Glaston  Abbey  Excavations,  Ixii. 
Achil],  co.  Mayo,  lxxxiv. 
Additions  to  the  Library,  xv-xvi, 

lxxiv,  lxxxvi-xcvi. 
Additions  to  the  Museum,  xv,  lxxiii- 

lxxxv. 

Acldy,  Rev.  J.,  on  North  Petherton 

Church,  xl-xli. 
Advertisements  of  Publications, 1 89-192. 
Afghanistan,  Koran  from,  lxxxiii. 
Afghan  weapons,  presented,  Ixxviii. 
Aguillon,  William,  125. 
Aisholt,  107,  121. 

Alabaster  for  effigies,  36-38,  53,  54. 
Alan  of  Walsingham  (Ely),  10-12. 
Alb,  the  (tunica  alba),  29,  30,  33,  35,  38- 

39,  41,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52, 

53  54  55 
Aldridge'  Rev.  G.  de  Y.,  128. 
Aley,  in  Over  Stowey,-  108,  121. 
Alfredian  campaign  in  Somerset, 

xxxvi-xxxviii,  72,  73,  77. 
Alfred's  Causeway,  Borough  Mump, 

xxxviii. 
Algar,  59. 

Alice,  Countess  of  Eu,  125. 

Allen,  Dr.  F.  J.,  xxix. 

Allerton  Church,  altar  frontal,  xxxiv. 


Altar  frontals,  embroidered, — Allerton, 
xxxiv ;  Chedzoy,  xxx ;  Othery, 
xxxiv. 

Alward,  lvi. 

Amendments  of  the  Rules.  (See  Rules). 

Amice,  the  (amictus  humerale).  29,  35, 
38,  41,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52, 
53,  54,  55. 

Anchorages.    (See  Pills). 

Anjou,  Geoffrey  Count  of,  103. 

Annual  Meeting,  Bridgwater,  xi-lx. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  xi-xvh\ 

de  Aquila.    (See  Laigle). 

Archaeological  Excavations.  (See  Ex- 
cavations). 

Ardes  (co.  Down),  Black  Abbey  at,  106. 

Argentan,  100. 

Arms, — Arundel,  xxv  ;  Curci  family, 
126  ;  John  of  Drokensford,  28-29  ; 
Perceval,  xxv. 

Arthington,  nuns  of,  106. 

Arundel,  arms  of,  xxv  ;  honour  of,  124. 

Ashill,  effigy  at,  27. 

Ashley  Puerorum  (Lines.),  chalice  on 
slab,  45. 

Ash  Priors,  bell  foundry,  131. 

Asperton,  Robert,  15. 

Athelney,  Isle,  etc.,  xxxiii,  xxxvi- 
xxxix,  xl. 

Attegrene,  John,  12. 

atte  Mulle,  Agnes,  93  ;  Joan,  93  ;  Wil- 
liam, 93.    (See  also  Mulle). 

atte  Stone,  Richard,  80,  82,  91,  93,  97. 

de  Audley,  Elizabeth,  74  ;  John 
Audley,  74  ;  Nicholas,  74. 

Aumale,  Isabel  Countess  of,  120. 

Austen,  Robert,  bell  founder,  132. 
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Backwell  medieval  bell,  131. 

Badcock,  H.  J.,  lxxxi,  162,  163  ;  elect- 
ed V.P.,  and  his  long  service  as  Hon. 
Treasurer,  xiv,  xvii,  xx. 

Bagatrepa,  Bagadrip,  etc.  (Bawdrip), 
xxix,  60. 

Bagborough  (Baggeborough),  West, 
83,  84. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  manuscript  by,  pre- 
sented, xv. 

Baker,  John,  will  of,  80,  81,  89,  91,  97  ; 
Henry,  91  ;  John  (ii),  91  ;  Magota, 
91. 

Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts  for  1919, 
xiv— xv,  xvii— xix. 

Baldric  (Baudri),  of  Normandy,  98. 

Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  120. 

Balfour,  Henry,  V.P.,  xi,  xx,  162. 

Ballance  family,  Ixxx. 

Bancks,  Thomas,  lxxx. 

Barde,  Julian,  80,  84,  89,  91,  97. 

Bardolf,  Hugh,  112.. 

Barium  sulphate,  Cannington,  xlvi. 

Barlinch  Priory,  113. 

Bason  Bridge  borings  and  Roman  pot- 
teries, 62. 

Bass  Rock,  gannet  from,  lxxxiv. 

Basset,  Philip,  121. 

Basyng,  near  Bridgwater,  lix. 

le  Bat,  Gilbert,  will  of,  96,  97. 

Bath, — abbey  church,  26,  83  ;  museum 
(geological),  160  :  stone,  16,  34,  47. 

Batbeaston,  church  bells,  131. 

Battle-axes,  presented,  lxxix. 

Battle -burials,  Cannington,  lxvii-lxviii. 

Baulking  (Berks),  114. 

Bayeux,  104  ;  tapestry,  40. 

Bawderyppe  (Bawdrip),  74. 

Bawdrip,  xxxvi,  58,  60,  64,  74  ;  Church, 
xxviii-xxix  ;  the  name,  xxix. 

de  Beauchamp,  Cecily,  27  ;  John,  27. 

Bee,  5,  100. 

Becket,  archbishop,  108. 
Bede,  4. 

Bedford  Castle,  118,  119. 

Bees,  Somerset,  lxv. 

Belet,  Hervey,  115. 

de  Bellesme,  Robert,  99. 

Bell  foundries,  130,  131-132. 

Bells  of  Somerset,  The  Church,  by 

H.  B.  Walters,  f.s.a.,  127-133. 
Bench -ends,  with  windmills  carved,  xlii. 
Benedict,  clerk  of  Athelney,  xl. 
Benedictine  monks  and  nuns,  xliv, 

xlviii,  7,  102,  103. 
Bequest,  Dr.  Wiglesworth,  xv,  lxVi, 

Ixxiv,  lxxxvi-xci. 
Bere,  Richard,  xxxiii. 
Bere  stone,  37. 


Bernay,  Abbey  of  (Lisieux),  5,  6. 
Bernersworth  (Barnsworthy),  liv,  lv. 
Bernieres.  99. 

Best,  Adam,  95  ;  Joan,  95. 
Beverley  Minster,  effigy  at,  41. 
Bibury  Church  (Glos.),  19. 
Bilsington  (Kent),  124,  125 
Birds'  eggs.    (See  Eggs). 
Birds  presented,  xvi,  lxvii,  Ixxxiii- 
Ixxxiv. 

Birds,  Somerset,  observations,  lxvii. 

Biver,  Count  Paul,  33. 

Blache  (Blacche),  Thomas,  88. 

Black  Abbey,  Ardes  (co.  Down),  106. 

Black  Death,  81,  83. 

Blake  House.  Bridgwater,  xxiv  ; 

scratchings  on  walls  (illus.),  xxiv. 
Blakelond,  86. 
Blake,  Robert,  xxiv. 
Blakesley  (Northants),  107. 
Blathwayt,  Rev.  F.  L.,  ornithologist, 

xvi,  lxvi,  164. 
Blount,  Col.,  of  Huntworth,  xli. 
Bokeland  (Buckland),  in  Durston,  60, 

88.  • 

Bond,  F.  Bligh,  f.r.i.b.a.,  xci,  164  ; 
Bawdrip  Church,  xxviii-xxix  ;  Can- 
nington Church,  xlii-xliii ;  Chedzoy 
Church,  xxx  ;  chapel  ruin  on  Bor- 
ough Mump,  xxxix ;  East  Quan- 
tockshead  Church,  liii ;  Glastonbury 
Abbey  excavations,  xvi,  lxii ;  Mid- 
dlezoy  Church,  xxxiii  ;  Othery 
Church,  xxxiv-xxxv ;  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Bridgwater,  xxiii  -  xxiv  ; 
Stogursey  Church,  1 ;  Westonzoy- 
land,  xxxi. 

Books, — acquired  by  exchange,  xciv- 
xcv  :  donations  and  bequests,  xv- 
xvi,  lxvi,  Ixxiv,  lxxxvi-xciii ;  pur- 
chases, xcvi. 

Bordeaux,  89. 

Boroughbridge,  58,  59,  61  ;  chapel  ruin 
on  Mump,  xxxviii-xxxix  ;  pottery 
of  Roman  period  from  churchyard, 
xxxix  ;  the  Mump  and  causeway  at, 
xxxvi-xxxix,  58. 

Botanical  Section,  xii,  xvi,  xlii, 
lxvii-lxxi,  Ixxiv,  lxxxiv,  xci,  164. 

Botany,  Journal  of,  presented,  xv-xvi, 
lxxi. 

Botestall,  at  Combwich,  66. 
Bothamley,  C.  H.,  xxii :   on  Borough 

Mump,  xxxvii. 
Bourne,  Roger,  lvii. 
Bower  (East),  in  Bridgwater,  60,  86. 
Bower,  West  (Westbowre),  in  Durleigb, 

lviii  -  lx,  60  ;    dove  -  cote,  lix  -  lx  ; 

water-mill,  lix. 
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Bowlott,  Roger,  1 7,  24. 
Bradford-on-Tone,  32,  50. 
Bradney,  in  Bawdrip,  60,  67,  86. 
de  Bradney,  Joel,  figure  of,  xxix. 
Braikenridge,  W.  Jerdone,  portrait  of, 

presented,  lxxiii,  lxxxii. 
Brasses,  memorial, — North  Petherton 

Church,  xli ;    Sydenham,  Chedzoy 

Church,  xxx. 
Brean  Down,  62,  75,  77. 
de  Breaute,  Falkes,  116,  117,  118,  119  ; 

Margaret,  117,  118,  119,  120. 
Bredeneia  (Bradney,  in  Bawdrip),  60. 
Bremule,  100. 

Brent,  East,  effigies  at  (illus.),  31,  41, 

46-47. 
Brent,  John,  lix. 

Brewer  (Briwer),  William  (William  de 
Brewer),  xxiv,  68,  69,  72,  75,  83,  115. 

Bridge,  Mary,  xxxii  ;  William,  xxxii. 

Bridge  sword,  Westonzoyland,  xxxii. 

Bridges  at  Bridgwater.    (See  Bridg- 
water). 

Bridgwater  (Brugie),  lv,  lvi,  lix,  60,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  78-97  ;  allusion  to  parish 
church  in  wills,  80  et  seq.  ;  Blake 
House,  xxiv  ,-  Brewer's  and  Trivet's 
bridges,  67,  69,  75 ;  Castle,  xxiv- 
xxv,  68,  69,  82  ;  chantries,  85  et 
seq.  ;  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity,  80  et 
seq.  ;  Damyet  in,  95  ;  exhibition  of 
Regalia,  Charters,  etc.,  of  the  Cor- 
poration, xxvi— xxvii  ;  fine  oak  ceil- 
ing in  small  restaurant,  xxvi ;  Friarn 
Street,  80,  95,  96  ;  geology,  58  ; 
Grey  Friars,  80,  82,  88  ;  Hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  68,  80,  82,  83, 
89  ;  North,  South,  East  and  West 
Gates,  80,  92,  93,  94,  95  ;  old  sketch 
of,  66-67  ;  Penel-Orlieu  in,  95  ;  St. 
Mary's  Church,  xxiii-xxiv,  82,  83, 
84,  88,  92,  93  ;  submerged  forest  in 
bay,  56  ;  Sydenham  Manor  House, 
xxv  ;  watergate,  69. 

Bridgwater  (Ancient)  and  the 
River  Parrett,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 
Greswell  (illus.),  66-77. 

Bridgwater  Wills,  1310-1497,  by 
T.  B.  Dilks,  78-97. 

Brionne,  Gilbert  Count  of,  98. 

Bristol,  xvi,  xx,  xxvii,  lxxxii,  1,  80,  82, 
96,  97  ;  bell  foundry  at,  130,  131, 
132  ;  effigy,  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
Church,  28,  30,  38,  48-49  ;  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustine,  xciv  ;  work- 
shops for  emgv-making,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  34,  36,  52,"53. 

Bristol  Channel,  liii,  56. 

Brixworth  (Northants),  108. 


Broadmead,  the  late  W.  B.,  xiii,  67,  75. 
Brodribb,  Brodrip.    (See  Bawdrip). 
Bromholm  (Norfolk),  shrine  of,  89. 
Bronze  objects,  Ham  Hill,  lxxv-lxxvi. 
Brue  river,  62. 

Brugie  (Bridgwater),  60,  66,  67,  68, 
69,  72. 

Bruton,  church  bell  (1528),  131  ; 

priory,  48. 
Bruton,  Richard,  87. 
Brympton  d'Evercy,  effigy  at  (illus.), 

26,  42,  45-46. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  lvi. 
Buckingham's  Plantation  (Quantocks), 

lvi. 

Buckle,  Edmund,  xxiii,  xxix,  liv,  31. 
Bugle,  Yeovil  V olunteers,  lxxix. 
Building  Documents  (Medieval),  by 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  xxii,  1-25. 
Bulke,  John,  will  of,  80,  82,  96,  97. 
Bulleid,  Dr.  A.,  lxi. 
Buncombe  (Quantocks),  xli,  68. 
Bur.    (See  Bower,  East  and  West), 
de  Burci,  Geva,  xlviii ;  Serlo,  xlviii. 
de  Bures,  Peter,  110. 
Burgriht,  74,  75. 

Burnham-on-Sea,  church  bells,  132. 
Burrington, — combe,  xxvii ;  medieval 
bell,  131. 

Burrowbridge.  (See  Boroughbridge). 
Burrow  Wall  Rhyne,  Othery  parish, 

Roman  coins  from,  xxxviii. 
Burtle,  Edington  (Som.),  xxxiv. 
Burton,  Neal  Abbot  of,  101. 
Bury  Blunsdon  (Wilts),  107. 
Bussex  Rhine,  Sedgemoor,  xxxii. 
Butleigh  monument,  quarries  near,  35. 
Butler,  Hamon,  124  ;  Hugh,  108,  109. 
Buveneye,  Hugh  of,   113  ;  Geoffrey, 

113  ;  Richard,  113 

Caen,  5,  108  ;  stone,  33. 
Cambridge,  St.  Radegund's  Priory,  xlv. 
Camel  (West),  dove-cote,  lx. 
Campanology.    (See  Bells). 
Camps.    (See  Forts). 
Cann,  J.  H.,  lvi,  lvii. 
Cannington  (Cantucdun,  Cantok-ton), 
lv,  59. 

Cannington,  xlii,  lix,  80,  82,  93,  97, 
112  ;  Benedictine  Priory  (nunnery) 
and  Court,  xliii-xlvi,  lvi,  103  ; 
Church,  xlii-xliii. 

Cannington  Park,  —  battle  -  burials, 
xlvii-xlviii ;  fort,  xxxvi,  xlvi-xlviii, 
77  ;  Norse  mythology  connected 
with,  xlvii  :  quarries,  xlvi-xlvii. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  5,  25,  37. 

Capite  Montis,  Burgh  de,  73,  74. 
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Caric  (Castle  Cary,  Babcary),  59. 
Gastel,  Robert,  will  of,  87,  93,  97. 
Castle  Acre, — Bridgwater,  lix  ;  Nor- 
folk, 21. 

Castle,  Bridgwater,  xxiv-xxv,  68,  69. 

Castle  Ground,  Over  Stowey,  70. 

Castle  Hill  (Castle  Mount),  Nether 
Stowey,  70,  73. 

Cathanger,  manor  of  Stoke  Courcy,  113. 

Cathedrals, — Canterbury,  5,  25,  37, 
89  ;  Durham,  2-4,  8,  9  ;  Ely,  10-12, 
37  ;  Exeter,  14,  15,  16  ;  Gloucester, 
7  ;  Lincoln,  8,  10,  12  ;  St.  David's, 
1  ;  Southwell,  13  ;  Wells,  lxxxii,  8, 
13-14,  15,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  37-38, 
39-45,  51-54  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
7,  13,  24,  25,  37  ;  Winchester,  13,  22, 
23,  24 ;  Worcester,  16,  35  ;  York, 
14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22,  37. 

Catherington  (Hants),  123;  124. 

Catlow,  Rev.  W.  E.,  local  secretary, 
Bridgwater,  xx,  xxviii,  xli,  xlii,  164. 

Catterick  Church  (Yorks),  19. 

Cattle -ways,  71. 

Causeways, — Borough  Mump,  xxxviii ; 

between  Poldens  and  Bridgwater,  67, 

69,  70,  89  ;  from  Poldens  to  Comb- 

wich,  57-58,  60,  61. 
Cave,  Iseult,  will  of,  80,  84,  88,  95,  97  ; 

Alice,  xxv  ;  Richard,  xxv. 
Centenarian, — Honor  Coleman,  xxxii. 
Chadwyck-Healey,  Sir  Chas.,  Bt.,  death 

of,  xii. 
Chalice,  the,  45,  46,  48. 
Chalton  (Hants),  123,  124. 
Channel  Islands,  lvi,  lxxx,  lxxxi. 
Chantries,  Bridgwater,  85  et  seq. 
Chaplains  of  Bridgwater,  85  et  seq. 
Char  bonnier,  T.,  pewter  collection, 

lxxiii,  lxxx-lxxxi,  lxxxv. 
Charlinch,  lvi. 

Chasuble,  the  (poenula),  xli,  29,  30,  31, 

33,  35,  36,  38,  41-42,  43,  45,  46,  47, 

48,  49,  50,  52,  53,  54,  55. 
Cheddar  Gorge,  xlvii. 
Chedelmunt,    Chefdelmunt,  Cheldel- 

munt,  Chesdelmunt,  73. 
Chedzoy,  58  ;  Church,  xxix-xxx,  xxxvi. 
Chellaston  Hill,  near  Derby,  alabaster, 

36,  37,  38. 
Chelvey,  lix. 

Chew  Stoke,  bell  foundry,  132. 
Chidley  Mount.    (See  Chisley). 
Chilton,  121. 
Chilton  Polden,  76,  77. 
Chilton  Trinity,  61,  63,  76,  83. 
Chilton,  William,  friar,  88. 
Chiminus  (forest  pathway)  and  chimin- 
agium,  71. 
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Chinnock  (East),  medieval  bell,  131. 

Chinnock  (Middle),  effigy  at,  26,  48. 

Chippenham,  xxxvi. 

Chiselborough,  lxxv. 

Chisley  (Chislet)  Mount,  72,  73. 

Church  bells.    (See  Bells). 

Church,  gifts  to  medieval,  81  et  seq. 

Churches,  Somerset, — Ashill,  27  ;  Bath, 
26  ;  Bawdrip,  xxviii-xxix ;  Bor- 
oughbridge  Mump,  xxxviii-xxxix  ;. 
Brent  (East),  31,  41,  46-47  ;  Bridg- 
water, xxiii-xxiv,  82,  83,  84,  88,  92,. 
93  ;  Brympton  d'Evercy,  26,  42,  45- 
46  ;  Cannington,  xlii-xliii  ;  Chedzoy, 
xxix— xxxi ;  Croscombe,  19  ;  Dit- 
cheat,  30,  39,  40,  41,  42,  46  ;  Doding- 
ton,  liv,  lv  ;  Englishcombe,  26,  47  ; 
Lyng,  xxxix-xl ;   Middle  Chinnock, 

26,  48 ;  Middlezoy,  xxxi,  xxxiii  -T 
Milton  Clevedon,  30,  41,  45,  48  ; 
Othery,  xxxi,  xxxiv— xxxv  ;  Pether- 
ton  (North),  xl-xli ;  Puriton,  68 ; 
Quantockshead  (East),  liii  ;  Stogur- 
sey,  xlviii-li ;  Stoke-under-Ham,  26, 

27,  40,  41,  42,  49  ;  Trent,  26,  49-50  ; 
Walton,  near  Street,  30,  41,  50  ; 
Wellington,  31,  41,  50  ;  Westonzoy- 
land,  xxxi-xxxii,  27,  28,  39,  40,  41, 
42,  55  ;  Wrington,  36,  55. 

Chylton  More,  86. 
Cistercians,  the,  7. 
Civil  War,  Sedgemoor,  xxxix. 
Clanfield  (Hants),  124. 
Clarendon,  council  of,  108. 
Clark,  Thomas,  lxxxii. 
Clayhill,  121. 
Cleeve  Abbey,  xlvi. 
Cleeve,  near  Yatton,  xxxii. 
Cleobury  Mortimer  (Salop),  160. 
Clerke,  William,  84. 
Clerkenwell.  nuns  of,  116." 
Cleve,  80,  84,  97. 

Clifford  Chapel,  Cannington  Church, 
xliii. 

de  Clifford,  Rosamund,  xliv  ;  Walter, 
xliv. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas  (Baron  Clifford  of 
Chudleigh),  xliv,  xlv ;  Hugh,  2nd 
baron,  xlv. 

Clock,  XIV  Century,  Bridgwater,  86. 

Cloth  and  fabrics  left  by  will,  90-91. 

Closworth,  bell  foundry,  131,  132. 

Clunch,  Cambs.,  37. 

Clyst  St.  Mary  (Devon),  127. 

Coin  department,  lxxiii,  lxxxi. 

Coins,  Norman,  lxxxi ;  Roman,  Bur- 
row Wall  Rhyne,  Othery  parish, 
xxxviii ;  .  hoard,  Hampshire,  lxxiii, 
lxxxi. 
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Cok,  Stephen,  will  of,  88,  91,  95,  97. 

Colchester,  William,  16. 

Colehurst,  Mr.,  xli. 

Coleman,  Honor,  centenarian,  xxxii. 

Collinson,  Rev.  -J.,  lv,  46. 

Colswayn,  Sir  John,  83,  85. 

Columbarium.    (See  Dove-cote). 

de  Columbers,  John,  73  ;  Philip,  74,  75. 

Comacina,  lake-island,  6,  7. 

Combe  Florev,  32. 

Combwich,  lix,  56-57,  58,  61,  62,  63, 

64,  67,  75,  76,  77. 
Combwich  Passage,  lv,  56-57,  58,  61, 

66,  67,  69,  70.  72,  76,  77. 
Como,  6,  7. 

Compton  Dundon,  132. 

Comydge.    (See  Combwich). 

Consecration  crosses,  Cannington 
Church,  xliii. 

Conyngham,  Marquis,  lxxvii. 

Copes.    (See  Altar  frontals). 

Corder,  Henry,  xx,  xxiv,  lx  ;  geology 
of  Cannington,  xlvi  ;  lecture  on 
"  Rambles  round  Bridgwater,"  xli- 
xlii ;  on  '  island  '  sites  on  Somerset 
levels,  xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Corfe,  36  ;  medieval  bell,  131. 

Cossington  (Cosyngton),  lix,  86. 

Cosyn,  Joan,  will  of,  80,  89,  96,  97. 

Cottisford,  manor  of,  100. 

Council  of  the  Society,  xvii,  xx,  163. 

County  Museum,    (See  Museum). 

Couper,  John,  17,  18. 

Courci-sur-Dives.  near  Falaise,  98,  114, 
123. 

de  Courtenay,  Hugh,  120  ;  John,  120. 
Court-rolls,  Abbot's  Leigh,  xciii-xciv. 
Cowan,  T.  W.,  lxxi,  lxxiv. 
Crandon,  73,  74. 
Cranebridge,  67,  69,  70. 
Cranmer,  H.  E.,  lxxii. 
Creech  St.  Michael,  61. 
Crogh  Stokke,  Over  Stowey,  lv. 
Cromwell,  Ralph  Lord,  18. 
Cronle.  Richard,  will  of,  81,  84,  88,  91, 
93,  97. 

Crook  (Croke),  in  Bawdrip,  64,  65,  74. 

Croscombe  Church,  19. 

Crosses,  consecration,  Cannington 

Church,  xliii. 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  33. 
Crowcombe,  'priest-way,'  71. 
Cruca  (Cruce,  Cruk),  the  manor  of,  59, 

60,  64-65,  73. 
Cruca,  The  Position  of,  by  A.  F. 

Major,  xxvii,  56-65. 
Curator's  Report,  1919-20,  lxxiii- 

xcvi. 

de  Curcelle,  Roger,  lvi. 


Curci,  by  Sir  H,  Maxwell  Lyte,  k.c.b., 
99-126. 

de  Curci,  Alice  (i),  105,  121  ;  Alice  (ii), 
113,  114,  116,  117;  Amice  (Avice), 
105  ;  Emma,  102,  105  ;  Gundreda, 
106,  110,  111,  113,  114,  119  ;  Hebrea, 
99;  Joan,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120; 
John,  105,  106  ;  Jordan,  105,  106  ; 
Margaret,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120; 
Matthew,  122,  123  ;  Maud,  122  ; 
Richard,  98,  101,  102,  105,  107,  122  ; 
Robert  (i),  98  ;  Robert  (ii),  99  etseq.  ; 
Robert  (hi),  100  et  seq.  ;  Robert  (iv), 
100  et  seq.  ;  Robert  (a  parson),  122  ; 
Rohais,  100,  123  ;  Simon,  121  ; 
Wandelmode  (Gandelmode),  99  ; 
William  (i),  99,  100,  101,  102,  103, 
104,  105,  106,  107  ;  William  (ii), 
102,  104,  105,  106,  107;  William 
(hi),  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110; 
William  (iv),  111,  112,  113,  114,  119  ; 
other  de  Curcis,  123. 

Cutcombe,  70. 

Cynuit  Castle,  xxxvi,  xlvii. 

Cynuit,  Cynwith,  Cymwich  Passage. 
(See  Combwich  Passage). 

Daggers,  presented,  Ixxviii. 
Dalmatia,  42. 

Dalmatic,  the  (tunica  clalmatica),  29, 

33,  35,  38,  39,  42,  43,  47,  51,  54. 
Damyet,  in  Bridgwater,  95. 
Danes,  the  (Somerset),  xxxvi-xxxvii, 

xlvii,  64,  72. 
Danesborough  fort,  lv,  77. 
Davies,  H.  N.,  death  of,  xiii. 
Dawkins,  Sir  W.  Boyd,  56  ;  on  site  of 

Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  xxxii. 
Dean,  forest  of,  119. 
Deceased  members,  xii-xiii,  160-1. 
Deeds  and  manuscripts  acquired,  etc., 

xv,  lxxiv,  xciii-xciv  ;  classification 

of,  xvi,  lxxiv. 
Denis,  102. 

Dersingham  (Norfolk),  110,  111. 
Devizes,  104. 

Devon,  Baldwin  Earl  of,  120  ;  William 

Earl  of,  117. 
Deysham,  John,  89. 
Dijon,  Saint -Benigne,  4,  6. 
Dilks,  T.  B.,  xx,  xxvi,  xxvii,  xcii. 
Dikes,  T.   Bruce,   on   "  Bridgwater 

Wills,  1310-1497,"  78-97. 
Dinder,  church  bells,  127. 
Dirk,  Scotch,  presented,  Ixxviii. 
Diste,  William,  will  of,  82,  88,  96,  97. 
Ditcheat,  effigy  at  (illus.),  30,  40,  41, 

42,  46. 

Divinity  School,  Oxford,  13. 
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Dodington  (Dodeton,  Dodyndon),  liv- 
lvi. 

Dodington,  George  Bubb  (Lord  Mel- 

combe),  xxv,  lvi. 
Dodington, — Church,  liv,  lv ;  Hall,  liv- 

lv,  lviii. 
Dodo,  Saxon  thane,  liv,  lv. 
Dogmersfield  (Hants),  51. 
Dolebury  Camp  on  Mendip,  cavern  ex- 
plored near,  xvi,  xxvii-xxviii. 
Domesday,  xxv,  xlviii,  liv,  lv,  lvi,  59, 

60,  65,  66,  68,  72,  73,  74,  75,  99,  101, 

102,  107,  123. 
Domfront,  Normandy,  102. 
Donations  of  Illustrations,  v,  xiv. 
Donations  to  Museum  and  Library,  xv, 

xvi,  lxxiii-xciv. 
Doneham  (?Downend),  59,  60. 
Dorset,  bell  foundries,  131.  132. 
de  Douai,  Walter,  59,  60,  66,  67,  68. 
Doulting,  stone  and  effigies,  28,  30,  31, 

32,  34,  46,  47,  48,  50,  53. 
Dove-cotes,  Kelston,  lx  ;  Wellow,  lx  ; 

West  Bower,  lix-lx  ;    West  Camel, 

lx. 

Down  Ampney  (Glos.),  115,  116,  117. 

Downe,  land  near  Bridgwater,  lix. 

Downend,  xxxvii,  56,  57,  63,  64,  68, 
72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77. 

Downes,  Dr.  H.,  xvii,  xx,  lxxxiii, 
lxxxiv,  163,  164  ;  books  presented, 
xci— xcii  ;  botanical  work,  lxix— lxxi, 
139  ;  microscopical  section,  lxxii. 

Downside  stone,  36,  55. 

Doyssyel,  Agnes,  90. 

Drokensford.  (See  John  of  Drokens- 
ford). 

Druce,  Samuel,  lxxv. 

Drum,  East  Somerset  Local  Militia, 

presented,  lxxix. 
Duckworth,  Major  A.  C,  lxi. 
Dulverton,  church  bells,  132. 
Dunball,  60,  65. 

Dundry,  stone  and  effigies,  28,  30,  34, 

49,  52,  53. 
Dunster,  xxii,  lxxxii,  108,  114. 
Durham  Cathedral,  2-4,  8,  9. 
Durleigh,  xli,  lix,  60.    (See  also  Bower, 

West). 

Earthenware.    (See  Pottery). 
Earth-star,  Red,  East  Quantockshead, 
lxxxiv. 

Earthworks,  Borough  Mump,  xxxvi, 
xxx  vii— xxx  vi  ii . 

Earthworks  Committee,  Somerset,  lxi. 

East  Brent.    (See  Brent,  East). 

East  Quantockshead.  (See  Quantocks- 
head). 


Ecageul,  honour  of,  123. 
Ecclesiastical  effigies.    (See  Monumen- 
tal effigies). 
Ecgbryht's  stone,  xxxvii. 
Edington  Hill  and  Alfredian  campaign, 

xxxvii. 
Edington-on-Polden,  64. 
Edington,  William  of,  22-23. 
Edington  (Wilts),  23. 
Edith,  Queen,  68,  72. 
Edstock  fldstoke),  76,  77. 
Edward  I,  51,  64. 
Edward  II,  xxvi,  51  ;  effigy  of,  37. 
Edward  III,  xxvi,  7,  22,  24. 
Edward  IV,  17. 
Edward  VI,  lix,  xciii,  130. 
Effigies.    (See  Monumental  effigies). 
Egg   cabinets,   Wiglesworth  bequest, 

lxxxi  ii-lxxxiv. 
Elbert,  S.,  lxxviii. 
Election  of  Officers,  xvii,  xx. 
Elephas  primigenius,  tooth  of,  Ilmin- 

ster,  lxxxiii. 
Ellacombe,  Canon  H.  T.,  re  Bells,  127, 

128. 

El  Mendur,  Palestine,  plough,  lxxix. 
Elm,  Great,  medieval  bells,  131. 
Elton,  Sir  E.  H.,  Bt.,  V.P.,  death  of, 
xii. 

Elvet  (Durham),  3. 

Ely,— Cathedral,  10-12,  37;  Here- 
ward's  camp,  xxvii  ;  low-side  win- 
dow in  Crauden's  chapel,  xxxv. 

Embroidery,  medieval,  converted  into 
altar  frontals,  —  Allerton,  xxxiv  ; 
Chedzoy,  xxx  ;   Othery,  xxxiv. 

Embsay,  .105. 

Emsworth  (Hants),  125. 

Englishcombe,  effigy  at,  26,  47. 

Enmore,  lix  ;  old  packway  in  Park, 
xli,  67,  71. 

Entomological  Section,  xvi,  lxiii- 
lxv,  lxxiv,  164. 

de  Erleigh,  Henry,  xl. 

Eston,  William  of,  121. 

Estr^gella  (Stretcholt  in  Pawlett),  60. 

Ethandune,  64. 

Ethnographical  specimens  acquired 
(miscellaneous),  Ixxvii-lxxx. 

Eton,  the  provost  of,  xlviii. 

Eu,  Alice  Countess  of,  125. 

Evans,  Sebastian,  xvii,  xx,  lx,  lxii, 
163  ;  on  Cannington  Court  and 
Priory,  xliv-xlv ;  on  Gothelney 
Manor,  lvi-lvii. 

Excavations,  —  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
xvi,  lxii ;    Murtry  Hill,  borders  of 
Orchardleigh  Park,  lxi. 
'  Exchange  of  Publications,  xciv-xcv. 
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Excursions  of  the  Society,  xxiii-lx. 

de  Exebrugge,  Richard,  83. 

Exeter, — bell  foundry,  130,  131  ;  Ca- 
thedral, 14,  15,  16. 

Exmoor,  '  chiminagium  '  in  71  ;  '  pray- 
ways,'  71. 

Eyton,  Rev.  R.  W.,  60. 

Fairfield   Chapel,   Stogursey  Church, 

xlix,  1. 
Fair  Rosamund,  xliv. 
Fakenham.    (See  Little  Fakenham). 
Falaise,  103,  104,  109. 
de  Falaise,  Emma,  102,  105  ;  Geva, 

xlviii,  102  ;  William,  xlviii,  102,  107. 
Fane,  Hon.  Colonel,  Ixxix  ;  William, 

prebendary  of  Taunton,  15. 
Fanon,  the.    (See  Maniple). 
Faritius,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  101. 
Farhngton.  (Hants),  123,  124,  125,  160. 
Fecamp  (Normandy),  4. 
Feror,  Nicholas,  will  of,  84,  88,  91,  94, 

97  ;  Joan,  91. 
'  Ferrara,  A.,  Ixxviii. 
Feugeres,  125. 

Feversham  dish,  Westonzoyland, 

xxxii. 
Ffarmer,  John,  lix. 
Fibulae,  Ham  Hill,  lxxv,  lxxvi. 
Finances,  xiv-xv,  xvii-xix,  xxi-xxii. 
fltz  Gerold,  Alice,  113,  114,  116,  117  ; 

Henry,   114;    Margaret,   116,  117, 

118  ;  Warin,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117, 

120. 

fitz    Humphrey,    Emma,    102,    105  ; 

William,  102,  107. 
fitz  Matthew,  Herbert,  125. 
fitz  Piers,  Geoffrey,  125  ;  Simon,  108, 

112. 

fitz  Simon,  Simon,  112. 
fitz  Viel,  Otes,  124. 

fitz  Walter,  Roger,  123  ;  William,  123. 
Flemings,  the,  18. 
Flower,  Robin,  xv. 

Ford  at  Combwich.     (^ee  Combwich 

de  Fordg  Richard,  31,  32,  50. 
de  la  Ford,  Adam,  xxix. 
Forest,  John,  dean  of  Wells,  53. 
Fort,  Cannington  Park,  xlvi-xlviii. 
Fosseway,  the,  72. 

Fote,  Joan,  will  of,  82,  88,  91,  94,  95, 
97. 

Foxcote  (Oxon),  99. 

Frank,  Wm.  Arnee,  lxxxii. 

Friarn  Street,  Bridgwater,  80,  95,  96. 

Friars  Minor.    (See  Grey  Friars). 

Friston,  Peter,  14. 

Fromond,  George,  xlix. 


Frompton,  Nicholas,  84. 

Fry,  Sir  Edward  and  Miss  Agnes,  re  I 

liverworts,  137,  138. 
Fryer,  Dr.  A.  C. ,  "  Monumental  Effigies 

in  Somerset,"  Part  VI  (illus.),  26-55.  ] 
Funeral  expenses,  in  wills,  80  et  seq. 

Galilee  Chapel,  Lincoln,  2,  9. 
Gascoigne,  Thomas,  87  ;  William,  87.  ( 
Gaunt,  Alice  of,  105,  122  ;  Robert  of, 
105,  122. 

Gaunt's  Hospital  records,  lv,  70,  73,  76 

Gefosse  (Normandy),  124,  125. 

Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  103. 

Geoffrey  of  Coldingham,  2,  3. 

Geology, — Bath  museum,  160  ;  Can- 
nington quarries,  xlvi ;  neighbour- 
hood of  R.  Parrett,  57-65  ;  Somerset 
levels,  xxxiii— xxxiv,  xxxvi ;  W.A.E. 
Ussher's  geological  work,  xiii. 

Gerbert,  Robert,  107. 

Gibbs,  H.  Martin,  weapons,  fire-arms,, 
etc.,  presented,  lxxiii,  lxxvii— lxxix,. 
lxxx  lxxxi 

Gifford,  W.  W.,  rubbings  of  bells,  133. 

Gilbert,  Count  of  Bionne,  98. 

Glass,  old,  at  West  Bower,  lviii-lix. 

Glastonbury,  lxxxii,  67,  68,  76,  132  ; 
Abbey,  xxxi,  1,  lxxxii ;  Abbots' 
Way/  71  ;  abbot's  kitchen,  48  ; 
Abbey  excavations,  xvi,  lxii  ;. 
charter,  59,  65  ;  manuscript  recently 
found,  xv. 

Glosse,  Flemish  craftsman,  xlix. 

Gloucester,  Abbot  Wygmore,  7. 

Gloucester, — bell  foundry,  131  ;  Ca- 
thedral, 7. 

Gloves,  episcopal,  44. 

Goathurst  (Gotehurst),  lix. 

Godelee,  dean  of  Wells,  13;  52  ;  effigy 
in  Wells  Cathedral  (illus.),  29,  30, 
41,  52-53. 

de  Godelege,  Richard,  lvi.  (See  also 
Gothelney). 

Godelegh,  dean.    (See  Godelee). 

Godhurst,  96. 

Godwyn  family,  lix. 

Godwyn's  Bower,.  Durleigh,  lix. 

Gothelney  Manor  (Gauthehey,  Godel- 
ney),  lvi— lviii  ;  chapel,  lvii,  lviii. 

Graham,  the  late  Dr.  A.  R.  and  Miss, 
xiii,  lxxiii,  lxxxv. 

de  Grandisson,  John,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
52. 

de  Grantmesnil,  Adeline,  123  ;  Hugh, 
99,  100,  123  ;  Rohais,  100,  123. 

Gray,  H.  St.  George,  vi,  xi,  xvii,  xxviii, 
xxxix,  xlviii,  liv,  lx,  lxii,  lxvi,  lxvii, 
64,  163,  164. 


General 

Gray,  H.  St.  George,  his  Report  as 
Curator,  lxxiii-xcvi ;  on  Murtry  Hill 
excavations,  lxi ;  on  West  Bower 
Farm,  lviii-lx. 

Gray,  Mrs.  St.  G.,  lxvii. 

Gray,  Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  41. 

Green,  Emanuel,  death  of,  xii. 

Green  (Attegrene),  John,  12. 

Gregory  VII,  pope,  72. 

Grenham,  near  Bridgwater,  lix. 

Greswell,  Rev.  W.  H.  P.,  57,  58,  64, 
164  ;   on  Dodington,  liv-lvi. 

Greswell,  Rev.  W.  H.  P.,  "Ancient 
Bridgwater  and  the  River  Parrett  " 
(illus.),  66-77. 

Greville,  Edward,  lvii. 

Grey  Friars,  Bridgwater,  80,  82,  88. 

Gulafre,  Hugh,  106,  107. 

Guns,  presented,  lxxvii. 

Guthrum,  xxxvi,  xxxvii. 

Gypsum,  36. 

Hacche,  Richard,  84. 
Hadden,  N.  G.,  lxvii,  lxix,  lxxi,  lxxxiv, 
164. 

Hakeluyt,  Sir  Leonard,  80. 
Hale,  A.  M.,  Ixxiii,  lxxxii. 
Hall,  Hamilton,  116. 
Hals  way,  71. 

Halswell,  Nicholas,  lix  ;   Sir  Nicholas, 

69  ;  family,  lix. 
Halygan,  Edith,  will  of,  84,  88,  96, 

97. 

Ham  Hill,  archaeological  remains  from, 

xlviii,  Ixxiii,  lxxv-lxxvi. 
Ham  Hill  stone, — effigies,  26,  27,  34, 

46,  48,  49,  50,  55  ;  fireplace,  xxiv  ; 

quern,  lxxv. 
Hamlet,  Rev.  Preb.  J.,  lx,  133,  163  ; 

on  Lyng  Church,  xxxix-xl. 
Hampshire,  hoard  of  Roman  coins, 

presented,  Ixxiii,  lxxxi. 
Hanbury  Church  (Staffs.),  36. 
Hancock,  Rev.  Preb.  F.,  death  of,  xii, 

lxvi. 

Harbin,  Rev.  Preb.  E.  H.  Bates,  xl,  60. 

Hares  at  feet,  effigy  of  Bishop  Hare- 
well,  38,  54. 

Harewell,  John,  bishop,  effigy  oi(illus.), 
38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  54. 

Harewood  (Yorks),  105,  106,  107,  109, 
110,  113,  114,  120. 

Harington,  Sir  John,  xlvi. 

Harnham,  West  (Wilts),  manor  of,  108, 
112,  120,  121. 

Harold,  Count,  lv. 

Harpetre,  John,  82. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  98. 

Hastings,  William  Lord,  17,  18,  24. 
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Haverfield,  Dr.  F.  J.,  V.P.,  death  of, 
xii,  xcii. 

Heale,  Rev.C.H.,  on  Stogursey  Church, 

xlviii-1. 
Hemington,  35. 

Henry  I,  100,  101,  103,  104,  106,  107. 

Henry  II,  104,  108,  109,  123. 

Henrv  III,  116,  120. 

Henry  IV,  16. 

Henry  VL  li,  18. 

Henry  VIII,  lix,  69,  103. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  104. 

Henry  of  Cornhill,  113;    Alice,  113: 

Joan,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120. 
Henry  of  Sandwich,  125. 
Henshaw,  F.  H.,  lxxxii. 
Herbarium,  in  museum,  xvi,  lxxi. 
Herepath,    Quantock  neighbourhood, 

lv,  66,  70,  71,  72. 
Hereward's  camp  at  Ely,  xxxvii. 
Herluin,  abbot,  5. 

Hert,  Joan,  will  of,  80,  84,  88,  89,  90, 

91,  94,  95,  97. 
Hill.    (See  Hylle). 

de  Hispania,  Alured,  of  Nether  Stowey, 

72-73. 
Hobbes,  Edward,  xlix. 
Hody,  John,  lvi,  lvii. 
Holford,  liii,  96,  108. 
Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham, 

19. 

Holt,  Thomas,  chancellor  of  Wells  Ca- 
thedral, 15. 

Holy  Trinity,  Chapel  of,  Bridgwater,* 
80  et  seq. 

de  Honecourt,  Vilars,  25. 

Honibere,  in  Lilstock,  74,  108. 

Hook,  Rev.  A.  J.,  re  Somerset  Record 
Society,  xxii. 

Hooper,  William,  will  of,  81. 

Hope,  Sir  Wm.  St.  John,  14,  15,  19,  23, 
34,  38. 

Hoper,  William  (2),  will  of,  87,  93,  97. 
Hornblotton,  church  bells,  127. 
Hornby  Church  (Yorks),  19. 
Home,  Rev.  Ethelbert,  lx. 
Horsey  (Hursi),  in  Bridgwater,  60,  67, 

77,  89  ;  chapel,  76  ;  Horsey-Pignes, 

76. 

de  Horsey,  John,  73. 

Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Bridg- 
water, 68,  80,  82,  83,  89. 

Hothsnam,  John,  88. 

Household  utensils  and  appliances,  left 
by  will,  90-91. 

Houses,  Somerset,  —  Blake  House, 
Bridgwater,  xxiv  ;  Cannington 
Court,  xliii-xlvi ;  Dodington  Hall, 
liv-lv,  lviii ;  Gothelney  Manor,  lvi- 
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Houses,  Somerset — continued. 

lviii ;     Quantockshead    (East),    li ; 

Sydenham  Manor  House,  xxv-xxvi  ; 

West  Bower,  lvhi-lx. 
Hubba,  Danish  chief,  xxxvi,  xxxvii, 

xlvii. 

Hudd,  A.  E.,  death  of,  and  his  entomo- 
logical work,  lxiii. 

Hugo,  Rev.  Thos.,  xliv,  xlv,  lv. 

Human  remains, — Cannington  quarry, 
lxvii-lxviii ;   Sedgemoor,  xxxii. 

Hunstile,  76,  77. 

Huntspill,  xlix,  67,  68,  72. 

Huntworth  House  (Som.),  xli. 

Hursi,  in  Bridgwater,  60. 

Hurste,  William,  84. 

Huse,  Geoffrey,  110-111,  112;  Gun- 
dreda,  110-111,  113;  Henry,  112. 

Hylle  (Hill),  Robert,  will  of,  82. 

Hyndlee,  William,  16. 

Idstoke  (Edstock),  76,  77. 
Ilchester,  27,  34. 

Illustrations,  Somerset,  presented, 

lxxiv,  lxxxii. 
Ilminster,  Peasemarsh  Quarry,  tooth 

of  JElephas,  lxxxiii. 
Increased  Annual  Subscriptions.  (See 

Subscriptions). 
Indian  weapons,  presented,  lxxviii. 
Inscriptions  on  church  bells,  127-128. 
Iron    objects,  —  Cannington    battle  - 

burials,  xlviii  ;  Ham  Hill,  lxxvi. 
Isabel,  Countess  of  Aumale,  120. 
Isle  Brewers,  83. 
de  l'lsle,  Robert,  120. 
Islip  (Oxon),  manor  of,  123,  124,  126. 
de  Ivry,  Adeline,  100,  123  ;  Roger,  100, 

123. 

Ivythorn  Hill  and  Wood,  near  Street, 
preserved,  xvi. 

James,  Dr.  M.  R.,  xlviii. 
Japanese  swords,  presented,  lxxviii. 
Jermyn,  Col.  T.,  f.e.s.,  lxiii,  lxiv,  lxv, 
164. 

Joan,  Viscountess  de  Lisle,  monument 
to,  34. 

Jocelyn,  bishop  of  Wells,  8,  35,  54. 

Johannes  Aqua  Pontanus,  66. 

John,  King,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi,  69,  72, 

114,  115,  125,  126. 
John  of  Bridgwater,  alias  Stone,  66. 
John  of  Corfe,  16. 

John  of  Drokensford,  bishop,  32,  69 ; 
arms  of,  28-29,  52  ;  effigy  in  Wells 
Cathedral  (illus.),  28,  29,  39,  40,  41, 
42,  44,  51-52. 

John  of  Eltham,  Prince,  effigy,  37. 


John  of  Hotham,  bishop,  effigy,  37. 
John  of  Stratford,  archbishop,  effigy, 
37. 

John  of  Wilton,  12. 
Jones,  Inigo,  25. 

Journal  of  Botany,  presented,  xv-xvi, 
lxxi. 

Kedwelly,  John,  96. 

Keld,  Nicholas,  14. 

Kelston,  dove-cote,  lx. 

Keltic  Cavern  on  Mendip,  exploration 
of,  xvi,  xxvii-xxviii. 

Kemeys-Tynte,  St.  David,  lx. 

Kentwine,  King,  59,  65. 

Kerdesbury  (Kerdysbury),  86,  93. 

Keuper  Marls,  58-59. 

Keynsham,  church  bells,  132. 

Kidwelly  Castle,  low-side  window  in 
chapel  of,  xxxv. 

Killick,  Dr.  C.  R.,  lxxiii,  164. 

Kilve,  'Fifteen  Foot'  lane,  71;  me- 
dieval bell,  131. 

King,  Baker,  xl. 

Kirby  Muxloe  (Leicestershire),  17,  18, 

21,  24. 
Kirkham  Abbey,  122. 
Kirkstead  (Lines.),  122. 
Kitch,  W.  H.,  vi,  xx,  xxiv. 
Knife-daggers.    (See  Daggers). 
Knight,  John,  will  of,  81,  87,  88,  90, 

91,  93,  97  ;  Andrew,  9L 
Knight,  H.  H.,  re  liverworts,  138,  139, 

159. 

Knowle  Hill,  Poldens,  58. 
Koran,  from  Afghanistan,  lxxxiii. 
Kynwith  Castle.    (See  Cynuit  Castle). 

Lacock  Abbey,  xlv. 

de  Laigle  (de  Aquila),  Richer,  109. 

Lake,  Villages,  Somerset,  xxviii,  lxxv, 
lxxvi. 

Lambard,  John,  74. 

Lamington,  John,  30,  38,  48-49. 

Lancaster,  '  Crouchback '  Earl  of,  33. 

Lanfranc,  4,  5,  6,  25. 

Langdon,  Mrs.  Joseph,  lxxv. 

Langport,  xxxix,  61,  68,  69. 

Langton  (Yorks),  122. 

Lanteglos,  83. 

le  Large,  Walter,  90. 

Lawrence,  Saml.,  donations,  lxxix. 

Leage,  John,  chancellor  of  Wells  Ca- 
thedral, 15. 

Leland,  27,  36,  69. 

Lemann,  F.  G.,  lxxxii. 

Lessay,  Abbey  of,  125. 

Levels  of  Somerset,  '  island  '  sites  on, 
xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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Lias,  Lower,  57. 

Library,  Additions  to,  xv-xvi,  lxvi, 

lxxiv,  lxxxvi-xcvi. 
Library,  work  in,  xvi,  lxxiv. 
Lilstock,  107,  108. 
Limington,  medieval  bell,  131. 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  8,  10,  12. 
Lincolnshire  churches,  21. 
Lisieux,  5. 

de  Lisle,  Joan,  Viscountess,  monument 

to,  34. 
Lisle.    (See  also  Isle). 
Lister,  Miss  G.,  lxxxiv. 
Little  Fakenham  (Suffolk),  111,  119. 
Litton,  medieval  bell,  131. 
Liverworts  of  Somerset,  by  Dr.  W. 

Watson  (illus.),  134-159. 
Llongporth  of  Lywarch  Hen,  68. 
Local  Secretaries,  xx,  164. 
Locke,  John,  pottery  bust,  lxxx. 
Loddiswell  (Devon),  tomb,  liii. 
Lombardy,  4,  6. 

London,  bell  foundry,  131  ;  school  of 

imagers,  27,  33,  34,  51. 
Long  Ashton  Church,  Ixxxii. 
Longevity  in  Somerset,  xxxii. 
Long  Sutton  (Lines.),  21. 
Lonlay,   Abbey   of,   near  Domfront, 

xlviii,  li,  102,  107. 
Loom-weight  for  weaving,  Ixxv. 
Loretto  Chapel,  Glastonbury,  xvi,  lxii. 
Lbvington,  church  bells,  127. 
Low-side  windows, — Crauden's  Chapel, 

Ely,  xxxv  ;  Chapel,  Kidwelly  Castle, 

xxxv  ;  Othery  Church,  xxxiv. 
Luttrell,   A.    F.,   vi,   lxxxv  ;  Court 

House,  East  Quantockshead,  li-lii. 
Luttrell,  Geoffrey,  li ;  Hugh,  liii. 
Lychnoscope,  Othery  Church,  xxxiv. 
Lymbridge,  76. 

Lyng,  xxxvi,  58,  59  ;  Church,  xxxix— 
xl ;  missing  tombstone  of  an  Athel- 
ney  monk,  xl. 

Lynn,  Col.  J.  H.,  xxv. 

Lyte,  Sir  H.  C.  M.,  xxii,  162. 

Lyte,  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell,  k.c.b.,  on 
"Curci,"  99-126. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  17,  18. 
Maiselin,  William,  will  of,  81,  84,  87, 

89,  93,  97. 
Major,  A.  F.,  xcii ;    on  Cannington 

Park  Camp,  xlvi-xlviii ;  Borough 

Mump  and  Alfred's  campaign,  xxxvi  - 

xxx  vii. 

Major,  Albany  F.,  o.b.e.,  on  "  The 
Geography  of  the  Lower  Parrett  in 
Early  Times  and  the  position  of 
Cruca,"  xxvii,  56-65. 


Malet  family,  lix. 

Mallet,  Balwine,  xxix. 

Maniple,  the  (mappula),  35,  40,  46,  47, 

48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55. 
Manuscript  from  West  Pennard,  xv. 
Manuscripts,  deeds,  etc.,  acquired,  etc., 

xv,  xvi,  lxxiv,  xciii-xciv. 
Maps,  Somerset,  acquired,  lxxiii,  Ixxxii, 

xcii. 

de  Marchia,  William,  bishop  of  Bath 

and  Wells,  14  ;  tomb  of  (illus.),  32- 

34,  40,  42,  44,  45,  51. 
Marden  (Sussex),  103. 
Mareys,  William,  88. 
Marks,  Arthur  W.,  manuscripts,  etc., 

presented,  xv,  lxxiv,  xciii. 
Marls,  Upper  (Keuper),  Lyng,  xxxvi. 
Marmoutier-lez -Tours,  abbey,  99,  100, 

101,  102,  114,  126. 
Marshal,  John,  115. 
Marshall,  Rev.  E.  S.,  death  of,  xii,  xvi, 

lxvi,  xci,  xcii. 
Marsh  -  islands,    Sedgemoor,    xxxii i  — 

xxxiv,  xxxvi-xxxvii. 
Martin,  Geva,  xlviii. 
Martock,  lxxix. 
Masey,  Miss  B.,  lxxiv. 
Maud,  Queen,  99,  101,  103. 
Maurienne,  Count  of,  109. 
Meare,  ancient  window,  lviii. 
Medals,  presented,  lxxxi. 
Medieval  Building  Documents,  by 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  xxii,  1-25. 
Melcombe,  Lord  (G.  B.  Dodington), 

xxv,  lvi. 

Members  of  the  Society, — attendance 
at  museum,  xvii,  lxxiv  ;  deceased, 
xii-xiii,  160-161  ;  new  members,  xi, 
165-167. 

Membury,  Simon,  24. 

Mendip  Cavern,  near  Dolebury  Camp, 
explored,  xvi,  xxvii-xxviii. 

Mendip  Hills,  xlvi. 

le  Meschin,  Amice  (Avice),  105  ;  Cecily, 
105;  William,  105,  106,  107,  112, 
115. 

Michel,  William,  80. 

Microscope,  presented,  lxxiii,  lxxxv. 

Microscopical    Section,    xvi,  lxx, 

lxxii,  lxxiv,  lxxxv,  164. 
Middle  Chinnock.    (See  Chinnock). 
Middleton  (Northants),  106,  117. 
Middlezoy,  xxxiv,  xxxvi,  58  ;  Church, 

xxxi,  xxxiii. 
Migne,  4. 

Miles,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  C.  W.,  Bt.,  gift  of 
Abbot's  Leigh  manuscripts,  xv,  xciii- 
xciv. 

Militia,  East  Somerset,  drum  of,  lxxix. 
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Miller,  W.  D.,  botanical  secretary, 

lxvii-lxxi. 
Mills.    (See  Water-mills). 
Milton.    (See  Myddleton). 
Milton,  F.,  lxxiv. 
Milton  (Hants),  124,  125. 
Milton  Clevedon, — effigy  at  (illus.),  30, 

41,  45,  48  ;  medieval  bell,  131. 
Minster  Lovel  Church  (Oxon),  xxix. 
Mitre,  the  (mitra),  29,  33,  35,  38,  43-44, 

47,  51,  52,  54. 
Modbury  (Devon),  priory,  126. 
de  Mohun,  William,  108. 
de  Moncketon,  Reginald,  26,  27. 
Monday,  A.  J.,  death  of,  xiii. 
Monkton,  West,  59. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  relict,  xxx,  xxxii. 
Montacute,  —  bell   foundry,  131; 

House,  Hi. 
de  Montacute,  Dru  (Drogo),  72  ;  Wil- 
liam, 72. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  109. 
Monumental  Effigies  in  Somerset, 

Part  VI,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer  (illus.), 

26-55. 

Moore,  Charles,  geologist,  160. 
Moorwinstow,  83. 
More,  Alice,'  will  of,  96,  97. 
Morley,  Catherine  (brass  of),  xli ;  John, 
xli. 

Mostard,  Robert,  91. 

de  Mulle,  John,  will  of,  81,  84,  87,  90, 

92,  97  ;  Iseult  (2),  90,  92  ;  Joan,  92  ; 

Lucy,  90. 

Mump,  the,  at  Boroughbridge,  xxxvi- 

xxxix,  58. 
Munckatone  (West  Monkton),  59. 
Munro,  Dr.  Robert,  62. 
Murillo  picture,  Bridgwater,  xxiii. 
Murtrv  Hill  excavations,  near  Frome, 

Ixi." 

Museum,  Additions  to,  xv,  lxxiii- 
Ixxxv. 

Museum,  Society's, — altar  frontal,  Al- 
lerton,  xxxiv  ;  attendance  of  visi- 
tors, xvii,  lxxiv  ;  re -arrangement  of 
collections,  xvi ;  Sedgemoor  relics, 
xxx. 

Mycetoza,  Somerset,  presented,  lxxxiv. 
de  Myddleton,  John,  effigy  ascribed  to 

(illus.),  32,  40,  41,  53. 
Mvlle  close  and  mede,  near  Bridgwater, 

'lix. 

Myllwarcl,  John,  will  of,  91,  96,  97  ; 

Isabel,  91. 
Mynchin  Buckland  priory,  lv. 
de  Myre,  John,  85. 

National  Trust,  xvi. 


Natural  History  Sections,  xii,  xv, 

xvi,  lxiii— lxxi,  164. 
Neal,  abbot  of  Burton,  101. 
Needlework.    (See  Embroidery). 
Nether  Stowey,  liv,  lv,  64,  72,  75  ; 

barony,    73,    74,    75  ;    Castle  Hill 

(Mount),  lv,  70,  73. 
le  Neveu  (Nepos),  William,  110. 
de  Neville,  Hugh,  116,  117,  118,  119, 

120  ;  later  Hughs,  120,  121  ;  Joan, 

116,  117,  118,  119  ;  Johns,  120,  121. 
Newton-Forester,  North  Petherton,  lv. 
Newton  (North),  William  Tredewyn, 

chaplain  of,  85. 
Newton  (Yorks),  122. 
Norfolk,  church  bells,  130. 
Normandy,  98,  100,  101,  102,  104,  108, 

109,  110,  115,  123,  124,  125;  build- 
ings of,  4,  5,  6. 
Normandy,  Henry  Duke  of,  104  ; 

Robert  Duke  of,  99. 
Northampton,  Mervin's  Mill  at,  106. 
North  Newton.    (See  Newton). 
Northover,  83. 
Northover,  Robert,  88. 
North  Petherton.    (See  Petherton). 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  lxxxii. 
Norse  mythology  and  Cannington, 

xlvii. 

Norton,  Sir  George,  xciii ;  William, 
xciii. 

Norton-sub -Hamdon  Church, — medie- 
val bell,  131  ;  roof,  xliii. 

Nuneham  (Neuham),  Oxon,  99,  101, 
107,  111,  116,  119,  120. 

Nunnery,  Cannington,  xliii-xlvi,  103. 

Nunney,  medieval  bell,  131. 

Obituary  notices,  xii— xiii ;    the  Rev. 

H.  H.  Winwood  (illus.),  160-161. 
Odda,  xlvii. 
Odstock  (Wilts),  107. 
Officers  of  the  Society,  xiii-xiv,  xvii, 

xx,  162-164. 

Orchardleigh  Park,  Murtry  Hill  exca- 
vations, lxi. 
Orival,  126. 

Orloue  Street,  Bridgwater,  94,  95. 
Ornithological   Section,   xv,  xvi, 
lxvi-lxvii,  lxxiv,  lxxxiii-lxxxiv;  164. 
Othery,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  58  ;  Church, 

xxi,  xxxiv-xxxv  ;  embroidered  altar 
frontal,  xxxiv ;  low-side  window, 
xxxiv-xxxv ;  Roman  coins  from, 
xxxviii. 

Otterhampton,  lxxxiii,  96. 
Oundle  Church  (Northants),  xxx. 
Over  Stowey,  liv,  lv,  70,  108,  121  ; 
Castle,  lv,  70. 
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Ox-cues,  presented,  lxxix. 

Oxford  and  Oxfordshire,  xii,  99,  102, 
103,  105,  110,  115. 

Oxford, — Divinity  School,  13  :  Mag- 
dalen College,  17,  18,  24. 

Packways,  Quantocks,  xli,  67-68,  71. 

Paganel,  Fuik,  li,  68. 

Page,  M.E.,  xx,  xxiv. 

Palestine,  plough  from,  lxxix. 

Palmer  family,  1  ;    Elizabeth,  1  ; 
Thomas,  1,  lv. 

le  Palmer,  John,  90. 

Palmer,  L.  S.,  lecture  on  a  Keltic  Ca- 
vern on  Mendip,  xxvii-xxviii. 

Palmer  manuscripts,  lv. 

Parfitt,  Rev.  C,  re  liverworts,  137, 
138. 

Parker,  John,  r.w.s.,  lxxxii. 
Parrett,  Ancient  Bridgwater  and 

the  River  (illus.),  by  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 

Greswell,  66-77. 
Parrett  (Lower),  The  Geography 

of  the,  by  A.  F.  Major,  xxvii,  56-65. 
Parrett  river,  xxxvi,  xlvi,  xlvii,  lv,  28, 

56-65,  66-77. 
Parsons,  Dr.  H.  F.,  re  liverworts,  137, 

138. 

Parys,  John,  84. 

Pastoral  staff,  the,  44-45,  54. 

Pawlett,  56,  57,  60,  61,  63,  71,  76. 

Payne,  Martin  H.,  xci. 

Paynel,  Alice,  105,  122  ;  Amice  (Avice), 

105  :  William,  105,  122. 
Peche,  Ralph,  17,  24  ;  Sabina,  liv. 
Peche's  Oak,  liv. 
Pekesplace,  Bridgwater,  94. 
Pendon  Hill,  58. 
Penel-Orlieu,  Bridgwater,  95. 
Pennard  (West),  manuscript  from,  xv. 
Perceval  arms,  xxv. 
Perceval,  Alice,  xxv  ;   Richard,  xxv  ; 

Thomas,  xxv. 
Perceval,  the  late  C.  H.  S.,  xiii,  xvL 
de  Perci,  Avice,  105  ;  Walter,  105. 
Percombe   House,  Stoke-under-Ham, 

Perrieres,  priory,  99,  100,  101  102,  114, 
126. 

Persia,  weapons  from,  lxxvii-lxxix. 
Peter  of  Bokeland,  friar,  88. 
Petherton  (North),  60,  85  ;  Church,  xl- 

xli ;  monumental  brasses,  xli. 
Petherton  Park  and  Forest,  liv. 
Pewter  collections,  lxxiii,  lxxx-lxxxi, 

lxxxv. 
Philip  Auguste,  125, 
Philip  of  Hanton,  108. 
Photographs,  Somerset,  lxxxii. 


Picture  in  Bridgwater  parish  church, 
xxiii. 

Pierce,  Honor,  centenarian,  xxxii. 
Pike,  Rev.  C.  E.,  xx,  xxvi-xxvii. 
Pilgrimages,  89. 

Pills  (pools),  Bridgwater  district,  75-77. 

Pistols,  presented,  lxxvii-lxxviii. 

Pitcombe,  medieval  bell,  131. 

Pitt,  William  the  younger,  manuscript 
essay  oja^  xv. 

Pixton,  Dulverton,  xxv. 

Plants,  Somerset.  (See  Botanical  Sec- 
tion). 

Plessis  Grimould,  124. 
Plough,  Palestine,  lxxix. 
Plympton,  castle  of,  117,  118. 
Pcenula,  the,  41. 
Pokynton,  96. 

Polden  Hills,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  63, 
64,  67,  69,  71,  76  ;  Alfredian  cam- 
paign, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

Poole,  Mr.,  of  Shurton  Court,  xlix. 

Porter,  Kingsley,  4. 

le  Porter,  Robert,  90,  91. 

Portman,  Viscount,  patron,  death  of, 
xii 

Portraits,  Somerset,  lxxiii,  lxxxii'. 
Portway  Lane,  Quantocks,  71. 
Post-mills,  xlii. 

Potter,  Robert,  will  of,  84,  88,  95,  97. 

Potteries,  Roman,  Bason  Bridge,  62. 

Pottery, — Boroughbridge  churchyard 
(Roman),  xxxix  ;  Ham  Hill,  Ixxvi ; 
Late -Celtic,  xlviii ;  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man, xxxix. 

Poulet  (Poulett),  Alianora,  xli  (brass 
of),  87  ;  Constance,  87  ;  Lord  Anne, 
xxiii :  Sir  John,  87  ;  William,  xli, 
87. 

Powder-flasks,  presented,  lxxvii. 
Powys,  A.  R.,  lxxiv. 
Pray-ways,  Exmoor,  71. 
Prescot,  Lancaster,  lxxxiv. 
Presidential  Address.    (See  Thompson, 
A.  H.). 

Price,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.,  xi,  xvii,  163. 
Priest-ways, — Crowcombe,  71  ;  Paw- 
lett, 71. 

Pring,  Rev.  D.  J.,  on  Borough  Mump 
Causeway,  etc.,  xxxviii-xxxix. 

Proceedings,  publication  of,  v,  xiv. 

Publications  (Society's),  advertisement 
of,  189-192. 

le  Puher,  Robert,  111;  William,  108, 
109. 

de  Puiset,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  2, 
3,  8. 

Purbeck  marble,  for  tombs,  16,  36,  52, 
53. 
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Purchases  of  Books,  xevi. 
Purdue  bell  foundry,  Closworth,  131, 
132. 

Puriton  (Peritona),  68,  72,  73,  74,  75  ; 
Church,  68. 

Quantock  maps,  presented,  lxxiii,lxxxii. 

Quantocks,  the,  xxxvii,  liii,  lv,  57,  61, 
66,  68  ;  botany,  xlii  ;  geology,  58  ; 
herepath,  lv,  66,  70,  71,  72  ;  pack- 
ways,  xli,  67-68,  71  ;  portway,  71. 

Quantockshead  (East), — Church,  liii  ; 
Court  House  (illus.),  vi,  li-liii ;  Red 
Earth-star  from,  lxxxiv. 

Quarries,  Cannington,  xlvi-xlvii. 

Quern,  Ham  Hill  stone,  lxxv. 

Rademer,  59. 

Raffe,  John,  lix. 

Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  18. 

Ralph    of    Shrewsbury,    bishop,    83  ; 

effigv  of  (illus.),  38,  40,  41,  42,  43, 
,    44,  45,  53-54. 
Ratisbon,  22. 

Reading,  bell  foundry,  131. 
Record  Society,  Somerset,  xxii. 
Regalia,  charters,  etc.,  of  Bridgwater 

Corporation,  xxvi— xxvii. 
Report  of  the  Council,  xi-xvii. 
de  Reviers,  Baldwin,  117  ;  Margaret, 

117,  118,  119,  120;  Thomas,  118. 
de  Revny,  William,  107,  121. 
Richard  I,  68,  112. 
Richard  of  Gainsborough,  tomb-slab 

of,  10. 

Richard  of  London,  107. 
Richard  the  Crossbowman,  118. 
Richardson,  L.,  31,  35,  36. 
Rimpton,  medieval  bell,  131. 
Ring,  episcopal  (annulus),  44. 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  99. 
Robert  of  Gaunt.    (See  Gaunt). 
Robert  of  London,  110. 
Robertsbridge  (Sussex),  125. 
Robinson,  Very  Rev.  J.  A.,  Dean  of 

Wells,  xi,  xxii. 
Rocamadour,  in  Guyenne,  89. 
Rodney  Stoke,  medieval  bell,  131. 
Rodway  (Roadway),  manor  of,  lv,  117, 

121. 

Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  113. 

Roger  of  Arundel,  xxv. 

Rogers,  Edward,  xliv. 

Roman  coins, — Burrow  Wall  Rhyne, 

Othery    parish,    xxxviii ;  hoard, 

Hampshire,  lxxiii,  lxxxi. 
Roman  pewter,  Cambs.,  lxxx. 
Roman    remains,    Somerset,  xxxviii, 

lxxv,  lxxvi ;   found  under  the  peat 

moors,  62. 


de  Romara.  William,  xliv. 
Rome,  St.  Peter's  Church,  72. 
Roper,  Miss  I.  M.,  lxvii-lxxi,  lxxxiv, 
164. 

Rosamund,  Fair,  xliv. 

de  Royl,  Maud,  122. 

Rubbings,  church  bells,  133. 

Ruborough  Camp  (Quantocks),  68,  77. 

Rufus,  William,  99,  100. 

Rules  and  Bye -laws  of  the  Society,  xiv- 

xv,  xx-xxii,  168-171. 
de  Rumilli  (Rumelli),  Avice,  106,  113  ; 

Cecily,  105. 
le  Rus  (Ruffus),  William,  124. 
Rush -holders,  presented,  lxxiii,  lxxviu 
Russell,  Gilbert,  will  of,  81,  88,  89,  90, 

91,  92,  97. 
St.  Ambrose,  41. 

St.  Andre  de  Gouffern,  abbey  of,  114. 
St.  Andrew,  45,  49. 
St.  Bees,  105. 
Saint-Benigne  (Dijon),  4. 
St.  Bridget,  church  or  chapel,  Bridg- 
water district,  76,  77. 
St.  Denys  (Southampton),  111. 
St.  Dunstan,  43. 

St.  Erasmus'  Chapel,  Stogursey,  1. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  43. 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  8. 
St.  James,  48. 

St.  James  of  Compostella  in  Spain, 
shrine  of,  89. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  hospital  of,  Bridg- 
water, 68,  80,  82,  83,  89. 

St.  Kilda,  stuffed  birds  from,  lxxxiv. 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  lxxx. 

St.  Margaret,  48. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  46. 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe.    (See  Bristol). 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  xlix,  46,  49,  50,  55. 

de  Ste.  Mere  Eglise,  William,  bishop  of 
London,  113. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol,  80,  82, 
96. 

St.  Nicholas,  50. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome,  68,  72. 
St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  100,  126. 
St.  Radegund's  Priory,  Cambridge,  xlv. 
St.  Sprite's  Chapel,  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
30,  49. 

St.  Vigor's  Church,  Perrieres,  99,  100. 

Salisbury,  bell  foundry,  131. 

Salt-cellar  of  silver,  Bridgwater  Cor- 
poration, xxvi. 

Sand-Grouse,  Pallas',  Somerset,  lxvii, 
lxxxiii. 

Sandwich,  Henry  of,  125. 

Saones,  battle  of,  100. 

Sarsden  (Secendene),  Oxon,  99,  107. 
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Saunders,  Rev.  G.  W.,  vi,  xx,  lxxix, 
163. 

Savaric,  bishop,  35. 

Savigny,  church  of,  124. 

Saxons,  campaign  in  Somerset,  xxxvi- 

xxxvii. 
Saxpole  (pill),  76. 
Scammell,  Bartholomew,  vicar  of 

North  Petherton,  xli. 
Scleper,  John,  88. 
Scott,  J.,  coins  presented,  lxxxi. 
Sections,  Natural  History,  xii,  xv, 

xvi,  lxiii-lxxi,  164. 
Sedgemoor,  relics  of  the  battle,  xxx, 

xxxii ;  remains  of  the  fallen,  xxxii. 
Seez,  Serlo  bishop  of,  101. 
Selwood  Forest,  '  chiminagium  '  at,  71. 
Semson,  Roger,  bell  founder,  130,  131. 
Serel  manuscripts,  xvi. 
Sergeant,  Walter,  li. 
Serlo,  bishop  of  Seez,  101. 
Seymour,  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset, 

lix  ;  Jane,  queen  of  Henry  VIII,  lix  ; 

Sir  John,  lix. 
Seymour's  Manor  (Bucks.),  lix. 
Shaftesbury,  bell  foundry,  131. 
Shepton,  John,  88. 

Sherborne, — Abbey,  132;  bell  foundry, 
131. 

Shockerwick,  its  Bath  stone,  16. 

Shoes,  episcopal,  44. 

Shrewsbury,  Ralph  of.    (See  Ralph). 

Shrines,  in  England,  Spain  and  Guy- 
enne,  89. 

Sicily,  Tancred  king  of,  112. 

Siderfin,  Robert,  lxxxii. 

Simmonds,  T.  G.,  xxxii,  lxxxii,  164 

Skeletons.    (See  Human  remains). 

Skybow,  Thomas,  lv. 

Slater,  H.,  secretary,  Entomological 
Section,  lxiii,  lxv,  164. 

Slype,  Roger,  will  of,  84,  88,  94,  97. 

Smock  (Smok),  John,  83,  84,  94. 

Smyth,  Richard,  88. 

Snaresgate  (Kent),  125. 

Snuffers,  presented,  lxxiii,  lxxvii. 

Soane  Museum,  25. 

de  Soliaco,  Henry,  abbot,  35. 

Somerset, — birds,  xv,  xvi,  lxvi-lxvii, 
lxxxiii  ;  books  and  manuscripts,  xv- 
xvi,  lxxiv  ;  church  bells,  127-133  ; 
Ham  Hill  antiquities,  lxxiii,  lxxv- 
lxxvi ;  herbarium,  xvi,  lxxi ;  liver- 
worts, lxxi,  lxxxiv,  134-159  ;  maps, 
lxxiii,  lxxxii,  xcii ;  photographs  and 
drawings,  lxxxii  ;  portraits  of  wor- 
thies, lxxxii ;  trade  tokens,  lxxxi. 

Somerset  Churches.    (See  Churches). 

Somerset  County  Council,  xliii,  xlv. 


Somerset  County  Museum.  (See 
Museum). 

Somerset  Earthworks  Committee,  lxL 
Somerset  (East)  Local  Militia,  drum  of, 
lxxix. 

Somerset,  Lord  Protector,  lix. 
Somerset  Record  Society,  xxii. 
Somerton,  74,  132. 

Sopham,  John,  will  of,  88,  91,  94,  97  ; 
Alice  (2>)y  94  ;  Florence,  94  ;  Joan, 
94  ;  Roger,  91,  94. 

South  Pool  (Devon),  tomb,  liii. 

Southwell  collegiate  church,  13. 

Spain,  shrine  of  St.  James,  89. 

Sparks,  William,  xxx. 

Sparsholt  (Berks),  114. 

Speleological  Society,  Bristol  Univer- 
sity, xvi,  xxvii. 

Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey,  xxiv. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  122. 

Stanford  stone,  37. 

Stanley,  E.  A.  V., donations  to  museum, 

lxxiv,  lxxxi,  lxxxii. 
Stapleford  (Wilts),  111. 
Staw,  Stawe,  Stow,  Stowe.  ■  (See 

Stowey,  Over  and  Nether). 
Steart    Point,    Pallas'  Sand-Grouse, 

lxvii,  lxxxiii. 
Stephen,  King,  103. 
Stewart,  Dr.  C.  B.,  62. 
Stigand,  archbishop,  40. 
Stirling,  Countess  of,  xli. 
Stockland,  121. 
Stockland  Lovell,  74. 
Stogursey  (Stoke  Courcy), — bells,  xlix- 

1  ;    chapels,   1  ;    Church,   xlviii-li  ; 

parochial  history,  manor,  castle,  etc., 

xlviii-li,    70,    98-126  ;     priory  of 

Benedictines,  xlviii,  li,  102,  104,  105, 

106,  107,  112. 
Stogursey.    (See  also  Curci). 
Stoke -sub -Hamdon,  lxxxii,  27  ;  effigy 

at  (illus.),  26,  27,  40,  41,  42,  49. 
Stole,  the  (ovarium),  xxxi,  29,  39-40, 

45,  46,  47,  49,  50,  52,  54. 
Stolford,  66. 

Stone,  Charles,  lxxxiii :  John,  66. 

Storie,  Adam,  87. 

Stottesdon  Church  (Salop),  20. 

Stowborough  (Stobergh),  liv. 

Stow,  Stowe,  Staw,  Stawe.  (See  Stowey, 
Over  and  Nether). 

Stowey  Columbers,  74. 

Strasbourg,  22. 

Stratton  (Wilts),  117. 

Street, — Ivythorn  Hill  and  Wood  pre- 
served, xvi ;  quarries,  35. 

Stretcholt,  in  Pawlett,  60. 

Sturton  (Lines.),  122. 
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Submerged  forest,  Bridgwater  Bay,  56. 
Subscriptions,  increased  annual,  xv, 

xvii,  xx-xxii. 
Suffolk  church  bells,  130. 
Sugden,  Edward  Burtenshaw,  lxxx. 
Surrey,  Earls  of,  110. 
Sussex,  rush-holders,  lxxvii. 
Sutton,  Long.    (See  Long  Sutton). 
Swengger  family,  Bridgwater,  96. 
Swopham,  Roger,  will  of,  81,  87,  89, 

90,  93,  97  ;  Agnes,  93. 
Sword,  the  Bridge,  xxxii. 
Swords,  presented,  lxxviii. 
Sydenham,  Dr.  G.  F.,  on  Sydenham 

family  and  manor,  xxv— xxvi. 
Sydenham,  Hugh,  xxv  ;    John,  xxv  ; 

Richard,  xxv,  xxvi  ;   Robert,  xxv  ; 

Simon,  xxv  ;  brass,  Chedzoy  Church, 

XXX. 

Sydenham  Manor  House,  near  Bridg- 
water, xxv-xxvi. 

Sydney,  Thomas,  lix. 

Symonds,  Henry,  hon.  secretary,  xi, 
xiv,  xv,  xvi,  xx,  xxi,  lxxxv,  xciii, 
162,  163,  164. 

Tancred,  King  of  Sicily,  112. 
Tanhor,  Thomas,  95. 
Tattershall  (Lines.),  17. 
Taunton  Field  Club,  lxxiii,  lxxiv. 
Taunton, — bell  foundry,  132  ;  model 

of  factory,  South  Street,  lxxx. 
Taunton,  William  Fane,  prebendary 

of,  15. 

Tazewell,  Richard,  xxxii. 
Tealby,  Tanesbi  (Lines.),  122. 
Teign  river,  62. 

Templecombe,  church  bells,  127. 

Temple,  Richard  Earl,  lvi. 

Thames,  fishery  in  the,  101. 

Thomas  of  Erdington,  115. 

Thompson,  A.  Hamilton,  xi,  xx,  xxii, 
162  ;  on  Cannington  Church,  xliii ; 
Cannington  Priory,  xlv-xlvi ;  Ched- 
zoy Church,  xxx  ;  Dodington  Hall, 
liv  ;  Gothelney  Manor,  lvii-lviii ; 
East  Quantockshead,  Court  House 
and  Church,  lii-liii ; ,  Middlezoy 
Church,  xxxiii ;  Othery  Church, 
xxxv  ;  Stogursey  Church,  1-li ;  Wes- 
tonzoyland  Church,  xxxi-xxxii. 

Thompson,  A.  Hamilton,  his  Presi- 
dential Address,  1-25. 

Thompson,  H.  Stuart, — books,  etc., 
presented,  xvi,  lxxxii,  xci ;  botanical 
work,  lxvii-lxxi,  164 ;  plants  pre- 
sented, lxxi,  lxxxiv. 

Thoresby,  archbishop  of  York,  15. 

Thoresby  (Notts),  19. 


Thorpe,  John,  25. 
Tintinhull,  132. 

Tite,  C,  hon.  secretary,  xi,  xiv,  xvii, 

xlii,  lxxix,  62,  164. 
Tite,  Charles,  obituary  notice  of  the 

Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  (illus.),  160-1. 
Tithes,  82,  84. 

Tokens,  Somerset,  etc.,  lxxxi. 
Toker,  William,  88. 
Toll-booth  (Tolsey),  Bridgwater,  93. 
Tombstone  of  Athelney  monk,  Lyng 

Church,  xl. 
Tone  river,  58,  61. 
Toogood,  J  J.,  xli. 
Tottenhoe  stone,  37. 
Touchet  lands,  74. 
Towyn  (Merioneth),  effigy  at,  41. 
Trade  tokens.    (See  Tokens). 
Tredewyn,  John,  chaplain  of  North 

Newton,  85. 
Trent,— bells,  127,  131  ;  effigv  at,  26, 

49-50. 
Trental,  84,  87. 
Treswell,  R.,  lxxxii. 
Trivet,  Thomas,  73. 
Trivet's  Bridge,  Bridgwater,  67,  69. 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  163. 
Tunicle,  the  (tunica),  33,  38,  43,  51,  54. 
Tutbury  (Staffs.),  alabaster,  36. 
Tynte  family,  lix  ;  Col.  John,  lix. 
Tyssen,  Dr.  A.  D.,  on  bells,  128. 

Ubley,  medieval  bell,  131. 
Ulster,  105. 
Ulvester,  106. 

Ussher,  W.  A.  E.,  geologist,  62  ;  death 
of,  xii-xiii. 

Valognes,  109,  111. 

de  Valognes,  Gundreda,  110,  113,  114, 

119;  Peter,  110;  Robert,  110. 
de  Vernay,  Henry,  118. 
Verney  family,  Fairfield,  1. 
Vesey  family,  Bridgwater,  94. 
Vessels  of  Pottery.    (See  Pottery). 
Vetus  Castellarium,  Iv. 
Victor  III,  pope,  72. 
de  Victors  family,  35. 
Vigor,  Abbot  William  (GlastonburV), 

effigy  of  (illus.),  vi,  35-36,  39,  40. 

42,  43,  45,  47-48. 
Vikingspill  (Wykyngspill),  64,  73,  76, 

77. 
Villy,  114. 
Vise,  Robert,  li. 
Visitors  to  Museum,  xvii,  lxxiv. 

Wadmenduna  (Wembdon),  60. 
Wakering,  manor  of,  121. 
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Waldegrave,  Earl,  Roman  coins  pre- 
sented, lxxiii,  lxxxi. 
Walerand,  Robert,  121. 
Waleraund,  John,  liv. 
Wallingford,  103. 

Wall -sketches,  Blake  House,  Bridg- 
water (illus.),  xxiv. 

Walpole  (Wallepille),  in  Pawlett,  60,  76. 

Walsingham  (Walsyngham),  lix  ;  shrine 
of,  89. 

Walter,  Dr.  R.  H.  and  Eric,  donations 

and  loans  of  antiquities,  Ham  Hill, 

etc.,  lxxiii,  Ixxv— lxxvi,  lxxxii. 
Walters,  H.  B.,  f.s.a.,  "  The  Church 

Bells  of  Somerset,"  127-133. 
Walton,  near  Street,  effigv  at  {illus,), 

30,  41,  50. 
Warblington  (Hants),  124,  125. 
Warenne,  William  Earl  of,  119. 
de  Warenne,  Gundreda,  106,  110,  111, 

113,  114,  119  ;   William  (first  Earl 

of  Surrey),  110. 
Warner.  Rev.  J.,  70. 
Warrens,  land  near  Bridgwater,  lix. 
Water-mills,  — -  Cannington,    xli  -  xlii, 

xlvi  :  Westbowre,  lix. 
Watling  Street,  37. 

Watson,  Dr.  W.,  botanical  work  and 
donations,  lxviii-lxxi,  lxxxiv,  164. 

Watson,  Dr.  W.,  "The  Liverworts  of 
Somerset"  (illus.),  134-159. 

Wayte,  John,  24. 

Weapons,  presented,  lxxiii,  lxxvii- 
lxxix. 

Weaver,  Rev.  F.  W.,  resignation  as 
Hon.  Secretary  and  his  work  for  the 
Society,  xiii— xiv. 

Wellington  Church,  effigy  at,  31,  32, 

41,  50. 

Wellow,  dove-cote,  lx. 

Wells,  lvii ;  effigies  made  at,  28,  30, 
31  32  34  36  53. 

Wells  Cathedral,  lxxxii,  8,  13-14,  15, 
96  :  ecclesiastical  effigies  in  (illus.), 
28,  29.  32,  33,  34,  37-38,  39,  40,  41, 

42,  43,  44,  45,  51-54. 
Wembdon,  lix,  lxxxii,  60,  61,  63,  67, 

80,  81,  82,  83,  86,  96,  97  ;  medieval 

bell,  131. 
West  Bower.    (See  Bower,  West). 
West  Camel.    (See  Camel,  West). 
Westminster  Abbey,  etc.,  7,  13,  24,  25, 

37,  126. 

Weston zoyland,  xxxiv,  xxxvi,  58  ; 
birthplace  of  Honor  Pierce,  cen- 
tenarian, xxxii ;  Church,  xxxi- 
xxxii  ;  effigy  at  (illus.),  xxxi,  27,  28, 
39,  40,  41,  42,  55  ;  Feversham  dish 
and  Bridge  sword,  xxxii. 


Wethersfield  (Essex),  manor  of,  111, 

112,  114,  120,  121. 
Weyforlond  (Weyforlong),  Bridgwater, 

86,  94. 
Wheler,  Sir  John,  85. 
Wheton,  Thomas,  96. 
Whistler,  Rev.  C.  W.,  xlvii,  57. 
White,  John,  lix. 

White!  ackington  Manor  Farm,  lxxix. 
Wigleswortjx,  the  late  Dr.  J.,  and  his 

bequests,  xv,  xvi,  lxvi— lxvii,  lxxiv, 

lxxxiii-lxxxiv,  lxxxvi-xci. 
Wild,  Charles,  lxxxii. 
Wildemersshe.    (See  Wyldemerch). 
Wild  Hunt,  the,  xlvii. 
Willett  Hill,  71. 

William  de  Marchia.    (See  Marchia). 
William,  Earl  of  Devon,  117. 
William,  Earl  of  Warenne,  119. 
William,  Lord  Hastings,  17,  18,  24. 
William  of  Edington,  22-23. 
William  of  Eston,  121. 
William  of  Hatfield,  Prince,  effigy,  37. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  59,  71. 
William  of  Shockerwick,  16. 
William  of  Volpiano,  4,  5,  6,  25. 
William  of  Worcester,  67,  76. 
William  of  Wykeham,  22,  23,  24,  25. 
William  the  Conqueror,  xxxvii,  lxxxi, 

5,  72,  99,  126. 
Wills,  Bridgwater,  1310-1497,  by 

T.  B.  Dilks,  78-97. 
Will's  Neck,  83. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  13,  22,  23. 
Windmills,  xlii. 
Windsor  Castle,  23,  24,  25. 
Winwood,  Rev.  H.  H.,  obituary  notice 

of,  by  C.  Tite  (illus.),  160-161. 
Witheridge  (Devon),  xliv,  lvi. 
Withiell,  George,  lxxxii. 
Wiveliscombe,  53. 
Wokingham,  bell  foundry,  131. 
Wolf's  Castle  (Wilts),  lix. 
Wolmersdon  (North  Petherton),  74. 
Woodward  Fund,  books  purchased. 

xevi. 

Woolavington,  73,  74. 

Wootton  (West  Somerset),  manor  of, 
107,  110,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  121. 

Worcester  Cathedral,  16,  35,  96. 

Wrington  House,  effigy  at  (illus.),  36, 
40,  41,  42,  45,  55. 

Wroth,  Sir  Thomas,  tomb  of,  1  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 1. 

Wyberton  Church  (Lines.),  19. 
Wydecomb,  Alice,  94. 
Wygmore,  Abbot  John,  7,  11. 
Wykeham.    (See   William   of  Wyke- 
ham). 
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Wyldemerch,  Thomas,  83,  87. 
Wynford,  William,  24. 

Yatesfeldes,  near  Bridgwater,  lix. 
Yatton,  xxxii,  lxxxii. 
Yeo  river,  28. 

Yeovil,  24  ;  church  bells,  132  ;  volun- 
teers, lxxix. 


Yetminster,  bell  foundry,  131,  132. 
Yevele,  Henry,  24. 

York,— Minster,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22? 

37  ;  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  21,  113. 
Yorkshire  churches,  19. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  under-mentioned  Publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  Curator 
at  the  Somerset  County  Museum,  Taunton  Castle.  When  ordering  any 
of  these  publications  sufficient  money  must  be  sent  to  cover  the  postage  ; 
and  any  surplus  will  be  returned. 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  ARCHITECTURE,  ETC. 

Proceedings,  Somersetshire  Archaeological,  and  Natural  History 
Society. — Information  on  enquiry  ;  Price  list,  pp.  191-192. 

Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey. — By  H. 
St.  George  Gray.  pp.  iv  +  78.  12  plates  ;  10  illustrations 
in  text.    Price  3/6 

The  Gold  Tore  found  at  Yeovil,  1909.— By  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
With  illustrations.    (Out  of  print). 

Structural  Notes  on  Taunton  Castle. — By  J.  Houghton  Spencer 
With  illustrations.    Price  6d. 

Stillington's  Chapel  at  Wells  and  Excavations. — By  the  Very  Rev. 
T.  W.  Jex-Blake.    Illustrated.    Price  3/- 

Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  D.C.L. — By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt.  With 
Frontispiece.    Price  6d. 

Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Phrases,  Somerset.   Price  1/6 

*Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ancient  Earthworks  and  Fortified 
Enclosures,  1915.    Price  2d. 

*Scheme  for  Recording  Ancient  Earthworks  and  Fortified  En- 
closures ;  published  1910.    Price  6d. 

LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Printed  Maps  of  Somersetshire,  1572-1914. 

By  T.  Chubb,    xii  +  232  pp.  ;  16  plates.    Cloth.    Price  10/- 
Locke's  Western  Rebellion  :    containing  the  names  of  persons 
condemned  by  Judge  Jefferies,  executed,  etc.  Reprinted 
in  facsimile  from  a  scarce  pamphlet.    Price  1/- 
Short  History  of  Taunton  Castle.— By  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford.  With 
^  jr,  illustrations.    Price  6d. 

Court  Leet  of  the  Borough  of  Taunton. — By  H.  Byard  Sheppard. 

66  pp.  ;  3  illustrations.    Price  1/- 
Leland  in  Somerset. — By  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates.    Price  2/6 

MUSEUM  GUIDES,  HANDBOOKS,  AND  CATALOGUES. 

Guide  to  the  Charbonnier  Collection  of  Pewter,  in  the  Somerset 
County  Museum.    New  edition.    Illus.    Price  1/- 

Guide  to  the  Arthur  Hull  Collection,  Chard.— Bv  H.  St.  George 
Gray  (1918).    Illustrated.    Price  8d. 

Somerset  Trade  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. — By  W.  Bidgood 
(1886).    With  a  few  illustrations.    Price  1/9 

*  Published  by  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
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Publications  of  the  Society. 


Somerset  Trade  Tokens,  XVII  Century  :  New  Types  and  Varieties, 
and  Corrections. — By  H.  St.  George  Gray  and  H..Symonds 
(1915).    With  a  few  illustrations.    Price  9d. 

Guide  to  Dr.  Norris's  Collection,  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum. — By 

H.  St.  George  Gray.    Illustrated.    Price  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Flora  of  Somerset. — By  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray,   lxii  +  438  pp. 

Cloth.    Price  15/- 
Supplement  to  Murray's  Flora  of  Somerset  (1914). — By  Rev.  E.  S. 

Marshall,    iv  +  242  pp.    Cloth.    Price  5/- 
The  Mollusca  of  Somerset. — Bv  E.  W.  Swanton.    xlii  -f  86  pp. 

Cloth.    Price  3/6 
The  Mosses  of  Somerset. — By  Dr.  W.  Watson.    Price  1/6 
The  Bog-Mosses  of  Somerset. — By  Dr.  W.  Watson.    Price  1/- 
The  Liverworts  of  Somerset. — By  Dr.  W  Watson  (1921).    Price  2/- 
Catalogue  of  the  Feline  Fossils  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum.  25 

folio  Plates.    Price  4/- 
The  Diptera  of  Somerset — By  H.  J.  Charbonnier.   Price  2/6. 

INDEXES. 

Proceedings,  Som.  Archseol.  &  N.H.  Society. — Vols.  I — XX,  4/- ; 

Vols.  XXI — XL,  3/6 
Monumental  Brasses  mentioned  in  Proceedings,  I — LII.    Price  3d. 
Index  to  Collinson's  History  of  Somerset. — Cloth.    Price  20/- 

Large  paper  edition,  31/- 
*Index  of  Archaeological  Papers,  1908,  1909. — Price  1/-  each  year. 

PRINTS,  ETC. 

Somerset  Church  Towers. — Set  of  60  Collotypes,  from  Photographs 
by  the  late  R.  P.  Brereton.  Price  13/6  Copies  of  Taunton 
St.  Mary,  N.  Petherton,  Cheddar  and  Huish,  4d.  each. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton  (exterior). — Impressions  from  the 
Copper  Plate  (19in.  by  24in.,  on  Imperial  paper).  By  A.  P. 
Moore,  1809.    {Out  of  print). 

Loose  Plates  from  back  numbers  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  may 
be  obtained.    Prices  4d.  to  1/-  (according  to  size  and  scarcity). 

Photographs  of  Taunton  Castle,  Specimens  in  the  Museum,  and 
Somerset  Illustrations  in  the  Library  on  application. 


"THE  GLASTONBURY  LAKE  VILLAGE." 

A  full  Description  of  the  Excavations  and  the  Relics  discovered, 
1892 — 1907.  By  Arthur  Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  and  H.  St.  George 
Gray.  Royal  4to.  Bound  in  strong  cloth.  Vol.  I,  published 
1.911  ;  pp.  xxviii  +  352  ;  58  plates,  136  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Vol.  II,  published  1917  ;  pp.  xii  +  372  ;  43  plates,  43  illustrations 
in  the  text.    Price,  2  vols.,  £3  13s.  6d.  net ;  carriage  paid. 
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May  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant- Secretary  by 

Members  of  the  Society,  at  the  following 
Net  Prices  (postage  extra ;  6d.  in  most  cases)  : — 


VOL. 

DATE. 

PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

PKICE. 

I* 

1849-50 

Taunton  -  Wells 

12 '6 

lit 

1851 

Weston-super-Mare 

13/6 

III 

1852 

Bath 

6/- 

IV 

1853 

Yeovil  ... 

4/- 

vt 

1854 

Taunton 

15/- 

VI 

1855 

Dunster 

6/- 

VII 

1856-7 

Bridgwater — Bruton 

5/- 

VIII 

1858 

Bridgwater 

4/- 

IX 

1859 

Glastonbury 

3/6 

X 

1860 

Cievedon 

5/- 

XI 

1861-2 

Langport — Wellington 

5/- 

XII 

1863-4 

Wells — Burnham 

XIII 

1865-6 

Shepton  Mallet — Ilminster 

A  1 
*/■ 

XIV 

1867 

Bristol  ... 

6/6 

XV 

1868-9 

Williton — Axbridge 

3/6 

XVI 

1870 

Wincanton 

9/6 

XVII 

1871 

Crewkerne 

Q/A 

y/o 

XVIII 

1872 

Taunton 

5/6 

XIX 

1873 

Wells    ...  ...   

4/- 

XX 

1874 

Sherborne 

3/6 

XXI 

1875 

Froine  .. 

10/- 

XXII 

1876 

Bath  ... 

3/6 

XXIII 

1877 

Bridgwater 

3/6 

XXIV 

1878 

Bruton 

3/6 

XXV 

1879 

Taunton 

3/- 

XXVI 

1880 

Glastonbury 

7/6 

XXVII  ... 

1881 

Cievedon 

9/6 

XXVIII  ... 

1882 

Chard  ... 

6/6 

XXIX 

1883 

Wiveliscombe 

6/6 

XXX 

1884 

Shepton  Mallet  ..." 

9/- 

XXXI 

1885 

Weston-super-Mare 

7/6 
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AA-A.I1 

looo 

Yeovil 

3 /ft 
O/O 

YYYTIT 

AAaJ  11 

loo/ 

Bristol  ... 

Q IR 

o/o 

YYYTV 
AAA1V 

1  CQQ 
looo 

Wells 

Q/A 
O/O 

YYYV 
AAAV 

1  QQQ 

loo9 

Minehead 

Q/A 
O/O 

YYYVT 
-A  .A  A  VI 

Castle  Cary        ...  ... 

3 /ft 
d/b 

YYYVTT 
AAA  V  11  ... 

1  COT 

loyl 

Crewkerne 

Q/A 

d/b 

YYYVTTT 
AAA  V  111  ... 

1  QQO 

Wellington  ... 

0/- 

XXXIX 

XOi/O 

Froine  ...          ...  ... 

4/6. 

YT 

Langport 

A/ 

b/- 

YT  T 
A  Lil 

loyo 

.batn 

0/0 

YT  TT 
AIjII 

1  QQA 
1  O»0 

Sherborne 

A /A 

YT  TTT 

ALilll  ... 

1  QQ7 

ioy  / 

Bridgwater 

K  /A 

XLIV 

1  QQQ 

Taunton             ...           ...  ... 

d.  /A 

YT  \T 

1  QQQ 

Olevedon  . 

AIR 
4/0 

XLVI 

1900 

Tin  1  \TCl  ¥»*I"/Yn 

5/- 

°r 

YT  VTT 

AJ-.  V  XX. 

iyui 

"Rviof  r>l 

Tjrisioi  ... 

KIR 

o/o 

YT  VTTT 
A1j  V  111 

1  QQO 

iyuz 

Glastonbury 

^/A 
0/0 

-A-Xjl-A.  ... 

1  QflQ 

unara 

K/A 

O/O 

T 

Li 

lyiM 

Gillingham 

A/ 

b/- 

T  T 

iyuD 

Weston-super-Mare 

A/A 
0/0 

T  TT 
IjLI 

iyuo 

Minehead 

Q  IR 

o/b 

T  TT  T 

1  QQ7 

ionepton  Mallet  ... 

1  A/A 
1U/0 

XJ  L  v  ... 

1  QAQ 

iyuo 

.Taunton             ...           ...  ... 

7/- 

T  V 

Ji  V  ... 

1  QQQ 

iyuy 

vv  ens    ...  ... 

O/O 

T  VT 
Li  V  I 

iyiu 

Yeovil  ... 

A/ 
0/- 

T  Y7"TT 
Jb  V  11 

iyii 

Erome 

A  / 

b/- 

T  VTTT 
Jbvlll 

1  Ql  O 

Wellington 

A/ 

b/- 

T  TY 
Li  I A 

1  Ql  Q 

iyio 

Castle  Cary 

0/0 

r  V 
IjA 

lyi* 

±>atn 

A  / 

b/- 

T  YT 
IjAI 

i  m  k 

iyio 

Taunton 

A  / 

o/- 

T,YTT 

L/AII  ... 

1  Ql  ft 

iyio 

Taunton             ...           ...  ... 

O/O 

LXIII 

1917 

Taunton 

6/- 

LXIV 

1918 

Taunton 

6/- 

LXV 

1919 

Taunton 

8/- 

LXVI 

1920 

Bridgwater 

Some  details  of  the  Contents  of  Vols.  I — XLVIII  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pt.  ii,  pp.  163-176  ;  but  the  prices  given  there  have 
been  revised. 

Two  General  Indexes  to  the  Proceedings  are  still  obtainable.  Vols.  I — XX, 
price  4/- ;  Vols.  XXI— XL,  price  3/6. 

*  Some  of  the  remaining  copies  of  Vol.  I  have  two  or  three  plates  deficient. 

f  The  stock  of  Vols.  II  and  V  is  practically  exhausted. 


